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ART. I.—_SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION: OR, THE NORMAN IN AMERICA. 


The philosophy of history finds no more conspicuous or for- 
cible illustration than that presented in the rise, progress and 
final consolidation into a vital nationality, of those grand 
ideas—the gift of a former age, and the monuments of an his- 
toric race—that have but lately torn a continent asunder, and 
révived the traditional glory of the Cavalier on a theatre, 
which has been called to exhibit the grand drama of a nation’s 
life, abruptly concluded with the first fitful and inauspicious 
act. And seated amid the prostrate columns and broken 
arches of the once stately edifice, the political inquirer is at 
but little loss to discover the deep causes that have effected the 
mighty overthrow. And in tracing them back to their original 
sources, these active agents of dissolution and decay will be 
found to lose themselves in the exciting events and transac- 
tions of that brilliant and memorable era of English history 
embraced in the eventful reigns of the proud sovereigns of the 
houses of Tudor and Stuart. 

The. overthrow of the great feudal aristocracy of England 
marked the commencement of a revolution in the British con- 
stitution, which, in one brief century, beheld the whole mass 
of political power (once shared between the king and the par- 
liament) transferred to the Crown. Under the Plantagenet 
princes, the Government of England was more an aristocracy 
than a monarchy, and the conflict was carried on between the 
Crown and the great barons, headed by such chiefs as Richard 
Nevil, Earl of Warwick, who often united with the people 
against the throne, and, not infrequently, overawed majesty 
itself. But, under the Tudors, the Government made an ap- 
proach to the absolute type, and sought to centre in itself all 
the scattered rays of civil jurisdiction. But while this rapid 
centralization of authority was going on in the Crown, and the 
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great vassals, once king-makers and the haughty compeers of 
kings, were descending to the condition of subjects, a great 
power was growing up in the body of the nation, destined, in 
the course of a few centuries, to convulse it to its centre. The 
free towns which had sprung up at intervals from the bosom 
of feudal society, and taken their place in the new social 
organization, became the great centres of art and trade, and 
introduced a new element into society—the monied power— 
which was not long in finding its way into the higher sphere of 
government and politics. Nobility, which, in the sixteenth 
century, had been held above price, became, in the seventeenth, 
a marketable commodity, and James I established and carried 
on a profitable traffic in titles. Henry VIII, the ablest and 
most arbitrary of the long line of Tudor sovereigns, had, by 
repudjating the Vatican and assuming the mitre, carried the 
prerogatives of the Crown to a degree formidable to the liber- 
ties of the subject, and transferred against his own throne the 
opposition and enmity which the Lollard or Puritan sectaries— 
afterward a powerfui and triumphant party—had previously 
directed against the See of Rome. And by throwing England 
outside the pale of the Catholic nations, he had offered vio- 
dence to that great principle of race which has given the Celtic 
or Latin, of which the Norman is the most powerful branch, and 
the Teutonic or Saxon nations distinct and opposite destinies ; 
the former inclining to monarchy, or aristocracy and cathol- 
icity ; the latter to representative institutions and protestant- 
ism. The Norman had conquered the Anglo-Saxon, and during 
the long dynasty of the Plantagenets, maintained his suprema- 
cy among the nations, and stood at the head of European civil- 
ization; but, with the rise of the commercial spirit under the 
reign of Henry VIII, and its double alliance with the demo- 
cratic principle and the genius of a lawless, intolerant and 
proscriptive semi-religious fanaticism, commenced the attempt- 
ed conquest of the Norman by the Saxon, which, prosecuted 
with various success under the reigns of Mary, Elizabeth and 
James, finally gained a violent and bloody triumph m the 
overthrow and execution of the unfortunate Charles Stuart. 
To such as content themselves with mere exoteric views of 
history, without investigating its more hidden exoteric pheno- 
mena, the separation of Henry from the communion of Rome 
would appear to have been a purely religious movement; but 
to such as obtain a closer and more interior view of the mo- 
tives, measures and policy of that reign, the course of that 
great monarch will be found to have been guided mainly by 
powerful and controlling political cousiderations. ~Princes and 
cabinets know too well the use of the religious element in the 
economy of society, to become themselves the blind dupes of 
its vagaries. Hume represents Henry and Elizabeth as being 
protestants “more from necessity than conviction,” and sacri- 
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ficing their own preferences and prejudices—if, indeed, they 
had any—to great and imperious exigencies of State. A period 
had finally arrived in the progress of civilization, when it had 
become necessary to subordinate the ecclesiastical to the civil 
jurisdiction, in order to preserve the integrity and solidarity of 
the nationalities from the absorbing and centralizing tendency 
of the great Roman colossus that had danced the infancy of 
modern society on its knee, and conducted it safely through 
the long night of the middle age, only to seek to fetter the 
strong limbs of its manhood with the swaddling clothes of the 
nursery. That period fell in the reign of the great Tudor 
king, and he met the occasion with all the vigor and courage 
of his great and unmatched faculties. The chair of St. Peter 
claimed and exercised the right of appointing Italian bishops 
to the vacant English Sees, and of compelling the potentates of 
Europe to do homage to the Papal nuncio—two impositions 
that were cheerfully submitted to, so long as they symbolized 
a submission to the*merely spiritual supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff; but when the grasping power of the hierarchy, stimu- 
lated by the genius of the great Hildebrand, set up its claim 
to the exercise of a temporal jurisdiction over Christendom, a 
chord of exquisite sensibility was touched, which vibrated to 
the heart of Europe. The great principle of nationality was 
assailed; the Saxon love of independence, the Norman pride of 
empire and e6mmand, the deep and ineradicable instinct and 
prejudice of race, received a smarting wound, and Henry de- 
cided to make his marriage the instrument for effecting a sepa- 
ration from Rome. He declared England forever independent 
of the Holy See, subordinated the ecclesiastical to the civil 
power, and levelled every barrier that stood in the way of 
augmenting the royal authority. Wolsey, the last, ablest and 
most powerful of the great ecclesiastics who acted as prime 
ministers to the Crown, was banished; his successors, More arid 
Cromwell, were condemned to the scaffold, and protestants and 
catholics were persecuted with equal severity. The divorce 
between the ecclesiastical and civil polity was final and com- 
plete; and the executive branch of the Government, by being 
armed with the formidable legislative power of taxation, in the 
right granted it of levying tonnage and poundage at will, grew 
to such threatening proportions as to overshadow the other 
departments of the public administration, and destroy the bal- 
ance of the ancient constitution. The House of Lords shared 
the legislative functions with the throne, and was, at the same 
time, the supreme judicature of the land, yet never acted but 
to register the decisions of the Crown; and the Commons House 
of Parliament met, and held its sessions only by the extremest 
courtesy. 

Henry was an admirer of the-polity of the Roman Church, 
and would have preferred to have continued in its communion, 
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had it been content to confine its jurisdiction to spiritual mat- 
ters, and had the social condition of England not suggested, 
and compelled, the idea of a separation as a matter of royal 
policy. But, if the right of nominating foreigners to the vacant 
English Sees were allowed the court of Rome, England would 
be speedily denationalized, inasmuch as it would be suffering a 
foreign Government to exercise legislative functions within its 
own ‘jurisdiction ; since, by the constitution of England, bishops 
were created spiritual lords, and sat in parliament with the 
temporal peers. The ¢ atholie hierarchy had, from the small, 
pastoral patrimony of St. Peter, grown to the dimensions of a 
great and powerfully organized temporal government, building 
up its gigantic power on the basis of an immense superstition, 
thrusting itself, at every turn, into the affairs of nations, and 
animated by the grand idea of obliterating the boundaries of 
great States, striking down the nationalities, and founding, on 
the site of the ancient pagan civilization, a huge, colossal and 
centralized despotism, that aspired to marel, under the banner 
of catholic unity, to the empire of the world. The conception 
was worthy of Hildebrand; but its failure will stand a perpet- 
ual monument to the indestructability of the sentiment of 
nationality, and the vital and indomitable power of the genius 
and instinct of race. But Henry repudiated the despotic ‘domi- 
nation of Rome, only to establish a more centralized authority 
at home. He was not unaware that, by creating himself Pope, 
he would fall to ali the odium attaching to that office; but was 
complacent in the thought that he would be, at least, an Hng- 
lish pontiff, and would cause the junction of the civil and eccle- 
siastical authority to contribute, still further, to the enlargement 
of the royal power. He succeeded; and gave to E ngland an 
administration at once vigorous, splendid and arbitrary; and 
his reign may be fixed upon as the seed-time of the modern 
political parties—especially of those celebrated historical or- 
ganizations known as Whig and Tory, Roundhead and Cavalier. 
Wyckliffe had ushered in the reformation in England, by 
preaching against the Pope of Rome; the successors of W yck- 
liffe now continued the reformation, by preaching against the 
Pope of England; but Henry knew his strength, and put down 
opposition with a violent arm, while CH Wl to carry out, 
on a more limited theatre, the chimerical idea of Hildebrand, 
of creating a powerful and united empire out of distinct races, 
and opposite and antagonist forms of civilization. The blood of 
the Saxon continued still to beat strongly in the veins of feudal 
England, while the banner of the Norman, the proud emblem 
of authority, flaunted from the battlements of the conqueror. 
True to the ideas and instincts of his Northern origin, the 
Saxon clung to that fierce and lawless individualism in state, 
and that stern, gloomy and impracticable idealism in churc -h, 
which his rude Teutonic fathers brought with them from the 
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wild Hereynian forests. And when the ecclesiastical power of 
England was withdrawn from the Vatican and transferred to 
Canterbury, this Saxon element became the fortress and arsenal 
of that violent and fanatical party of political and religious 
revolutionists, known as Puritans, Independents, or Presbyte- 
rians, who opposed equally the English Establishment, as an 
infringement upon the rights of conscience, and the civil ,ov- 
ernment as an enemy to individual liberty. The Puritan became 
to protestantism what the Jesuit was to catholicism—the slave 
to one despotic idea, and the secret foe to all government, 
society and institutions that stood between him and the con- 
summation of his gigantic conception. To this party eagerly 
attached themselves all that restless, selfish, arrogant and 
ambitious class, which commerce had elevated to sudden impor- 
tance, with no principle but their passions, no opinion but their 
interests, and no faith but their fanaticism. And the machina- 
tions of this presbyterian, or Puritan party, was but the her- 
culean effort of the Saxon to wrest from the Norman the 
scepter of empire, making religious fanaticism only the cloak 
for concealing his political designs. It reared its crest against 
the authority and majesty of the State, and was persecuted by 
flenry, Mary and Elizabeth, not because it was a religious sect, 
but for the reason that it was a public enemy, committing 
treason against the State. It was in the designs and preten- 
sions of this party, that the inquisatorial tribunals of the High 
Commission and Star Chamber had their origin; and when the 
interior history of the reigns of the sovereigns of the houses of 
Tudor and Stuart is studied, the discovery will be made that 
much of what had the appearance of being arbitrary and des- 
potic in their administrations, was but the result of an honest 
endeavor to uphold the Government against the assaults of this 
revolutionary faction. Arbitrary as they were, these two 
extraordinary courts fully accomplished the object of their 
institution. They broke the power and spirit of a dangerous 
and formidable party, and drove many of its most turbulent 
and discontented spirits to found a colony on the shores of 
Massachusetts bay. 

The power of the Norman in England was still supreme, 
when the morning of the seventeenth century found Charles 
Stuart seated on the British throne. There, in all save the 
petition of right, stood the English constitution, just as Henry 
VIII had left it;—the throne standing in isolated power—the 
House of Lords a branch of the Crown—the Commons tenants 
by courtesy—tonnage and poundage royal prerogatives—the 
High Commission and Star Chamber unabolished, and Bucking- 
ham and Laud occupying, in undiminished power, the high 
offices which, under the great Tudor, Cromwell and Cranmer 
filled. But, in all things else, there had been wrought a great 
and wonderful change. Wherever the eye might turn it was 
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met by evidences of a social and material progress, far in 
advance of the political and intellectual development. The 
physical features of the country, even, were no longerthe same. 
Commerce and the arts had built up large towns, and drawn to 
these more active centres-of industry and enterprise a large 
part of the rural population, whose former occupation had been 
the exclusive cultivation of the soil; communication between 
place and place had increased, and the ancient cities, long 
stationary in population and trade, grew to great and sudden 
opulence. Nor were the social changes Jess marked than the 
physical. Villeinage had almost wholly disappeared ; the dig- 
nities of church and State had become more accessible to worth 
and merit; great talents and meritorious services were not 
infrequently rewarded with the star and garter, and the 
distance between the noble and the commoner was greatly nar- 
rowed. But, when the eye was turned from the contemplation 
of these social phenomena to a survey of the political institu- 
tions of the country, it required no remarkable strength of 
observation to discover that there were two distinct nation- 
alities existing on the soil of Great Britain ; and of the two, the 
Norman was the ruler. ‘The Teutonic and the Latin—the North- 
ern and the Southern—types of civilization, with their diverse 
social systems, their incompatibility of ideas, opinions and 
institutions, and their ineradicable national prejudices, were 
brought into the presence of each other, under the exigencies 
of a compulsory political union; and so long as the dominant 
race maintained the principles and institutions that were the 
native outgrowth of its civilization, its ascendancy was com- 
plete. Aristocracy, based upon the feudal relation, is the 
natural expression of the political thought of the Norman—a 
social condition, resting on the principle of subordination, and 
recognizing the family as the primary basis of the social union. 
Democracy, founded upon the idea of an unlimited individual- 
ism, and without any reference to the conservative organism of 
institutions, is the fundamental conception of the political 
philosophy of the Teuton or Saxon. The English constitution 
is the result of a compromise between these two hostile systems, 
with the Norman element always in the ascendant, save during 
the brief reign of Cromwell. 

When, therefore, the rapid growth of the commercial and 
industrial arts had developed a new order in the State and given 
enlarged, organized and concentrated power to the democratic 
elements; while the constitution remained much as the early 
Norman kings had made it, a collision between the two systems 
became inevitable, and the originally hostile races—Norman and 
Saxon—now assumed the shape of two equally hostile parties— 
the Cavalier and Puritan. Since the overthrow of the power 
of the great barons, under Edward IV, the Crown and the 
aristocracy had become united, and the contest for power grew 
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to be one between the throne and the aristocracy on the one 
hand, and the commons on the other, now coalesced, under the 
reign of Charles, into the powerful and fanatical party of Inde- 
pendents, upon whose hands rests the blood of the murdered 
king. Their leaders, Hampden, Russell, Cromwell and Vane, 
were not wanting in many of the bigher qualities of statesman- 
ship; but, being idealists in politics, and fanatics in religion, 
they became only grand architects of ruin, and left behind 
them nothing so imperishable as their crimes and folly. The 
question with this great and triumphant party was not one of 
liberty but of power, as the despotic government of Cromwell 
afterward shewed. Even the bard, whose celestial lyre sang 
the sublime epic of the fall, became a placeman, and received a 
pension for justifying the regicide. And when the king, in 
conformity with immemorial custom, levied the tax of ship- 
money on the seaport towns, in order to raise a fleet to protect 
the English coasts from the hostile designs of France, this pow- 
erful and restless revolutionary party rose in open revolt, and 
brought about that fatal rupture between the parliament and 
the Crown which finally brought the Cavalier and the Round- 
head in stern encounter, and wrote the history of that day in 
their mingled blood. Touching the merits of this great contro- 
versy, the opinion of the world will always be divided—Hume 
and Macaulay having taken opposite sides ; but it will be gen- 
erally agreed upon the one point, that had the party which 
found itself placed in opposition to the court been any other 
than the Puritan, there had been no civil war, no subversion of 
the institutions of the monarchy, no inhuman murder of the 
king. A compromise would have been effected, the constitution 
would have been amended, and the power of the Crown settled 
without shock, as it was, twenty years afterward, at the resto- 
‘ration. But the Roundhead, at once a religious fanatic and a 
political agitator and reformer, could conceive of no govern- 
ment but the rule of the Saints, and form no other idea of the 
principles of civil liberty than what the levelling philosophy of 
the covenant taught.- A bigot in faith .and an idealist in spec- 
ulation, his sentiments were violent and his convictions imprac- 
ticable. A visionary from principle and a revolutionist from 
interest, his* prejudices allowed no compromise, while his 
passions fed equally the flame of his cupidity and ambition. 
Austere in his morals and inflexible in his principles, he set up 
his own conduct as the standard of right, and sought to dictate 
the opinions and control the convictions of others. Rude in his 
manners and morose in his disposition, he practiced the pro- 
foundest dissimulation, while obtaining credit for sincerity, and 
concealed his real character and designs under the cloak of 
hypocrisy. Not deficient in courage nor wanting in sagacity, 
these great qualities were yet so ‘obscured and controlled by 
craft and duplicity as to deny them a place among the high 
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and magnanimous sentiments. Firm, energetic, and indomi- 
table of purpose, he accomplished his ends by means which 
neither a high sense of honor nor a genuine morality would 
stoop to sanction, and relied for the achievement of his plans 
more upon the force of physical than moral and intellectual 
agencies. And deriving his strength more from passion than 
principle, and looking rather to immediate successes than to 
general results, the moment of his seemingly greatest power was 
always his weakest, from an inability to grasp and combine in 
a mass what he had the capacity only to master in detail. He 
overthrew in a day what it had required ten centuries to build 
up, and finally fell, overwhelmed, amid the very ruins himself 
had made. 

Opposite, under the banner of the king, stood the Cavalier— 
the builder, the social architect, the institutionalist, the con- 
servator—the advocate of rational liberty and the supporter 
of authority, as against the licentiousness and morbid impulse 
of unregulated passion and unenlightened sentiment. No 
idealist, enthusiast or speculative system-builder, upheaving 
ancient landmarks and overthrowing venerable monuments; 
but a realist, a practical and enlightened utilitarian, bowing 
to the suthortty of experience and acknowledging the suprem- 
acy of ideas, forms and institutions that had received the 
hallowing sanction of time. An institutor by genius and a 
ruler by race, his pride was at once the source of his most 
eminent virtues and greatest weaknesses, while honor was 
the touchstone to his character. Chivalrous in sentiment 
and magnanimous in deed, glory was his ambition, and loyalty 
the iaspirer of his every thought, impulse and action. Elevated 
in his ideas and tolerant in his views, his selfishness was vica- 
rious and his very faults wore the semblance of virtue. Un- 
yielding in his principles, but compromising in his opinions, his 
conduct was governed more by sentiment than reflection, and 
more by association than either. Courtly in his manners and 
splendid in his tastes, a knightly generosity he practised even 
toward his foes, and never lost his faculties in volumptuousness. 
Without being an abject advocate of passive obedience or a 
supporter of arbitrary power, he yet took ground against the 
revolutionary party, not as an enemy to liberal institutions or 
a well-regulated liberty: but, discovering in the doctrines’ and 
prine iples of the revolution a greater danger to the social and 
political system than from the alleged existing abuses, he pre- 
ferred yielding his loyalty rather to institutions than abstrac- 
tions, and felt it a duty to attempt to quench the lights of the 
incendiary philosophy, whose torch had been applied to the 
noblest monuments of civil wisdom yet erected by the genius of 
man. 

These were the parties that met on Naseby field under the 
hostile banners of Fairfax and Rupert, and from which have 
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sprung the two nationalities that now divide the empire of the 
American contineny. They stand to-day as they stood two 
centuries ago, whefi E ngland was the theatre of their conflicts, 
and a licentious liberty and an enlightened conservatism the 
opposite principles for which they respectively fought. The 
Roundhead, violent innovator and ruthless iconoclast, as of old, 
has arrayed him against the majesty of institutions and planted 
his feet on the great charter of the public liberties. The Cava- 
lier has rallied to the rescue of the one, and defended from 
desecration the other. And standing on the soil beneath which 
slumber the ashes of the great Cav valier, he beholds surviving 
around him, unimpaired, the noble monuments which the free 
genius of the Norman founded. And looking back from the 
standpoint of the present, upon the regular historical develop- 
ment connecting the history of the civilization of Europe with 
that of America, the establishment by the Southern common- 
wealths of an independent nationality is discovered to be the 
result of an original destiny and the unfolding of a grand and 
exciting drama, whose concluding act, as of old, finds the 
Norman seated on the throne of independent power. » MA, 
The civilization of the Southern commonwealths of America 
being like the Roman, derivative, not original, its historical 
development has been but the natural evolution, on a newer 
and wider theatre, of the ideas, opinions and institutions of its 
celebrated Anglo-Norman antetype. With the exception of the 
French and Spanish settlements of Louisiana and Florida, and 
the small colony of Huguenots who erected their altars on the 
banks of the Ashley and C ooper rivers, the States of the South 
were founded almost exclusively by colonists owing allegiance 
to the British Crown. Ireland, Scotland and Wales ‘contributed 
equally with the softer Latin races of Andalusia and Languedoc 
to the formation of a composite Southern nationality; but the 
English became early the controlling and informing element, 
that fin: ully succeeded in moulding the character, and shaping 
the thought and policy, of the nascent young commonwealths. 

The Governments of the Southern colonies being proprietary 
and provincial, in contradistinction to the charter Governments 
founded by the Roundheads, the connection between the former 
and the parent Government was more intimate and endearing 
than that which existed between it and its Puritan dependen- 
cies to the northward. This fact exercised an important and 
controlling influence upon the genius and character of the 
Cavalier settlements, and contributed more than any other 
existing cause to the formation of feelings, sentiments, preju- 
dices and passions; which, even at that early day, drew a 
strong line of separation between distinct peoples and alien 
communities, and prepared the way, through~the violent ex- 
cesses and demoralizing action of a majority Government, to 
the establishment of Southern independence. 
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Maryland, Virginia and Carolina became, under the colonial 
régime, the flourishing centres of Anglo-Norm: in culture and 
enterprise in the West; and reflected wit? singular fidelity, in 
every sphere of moral, social and intellectual action, the great 
thoughts and ideas, the deep impulses and convictigns, that 
were recognized as being the peculiar offspring of British 
genius. By that same instinctive prejudice and prepossession 
which moved Cromwell, Hampden and Ireton, when the for- 
tunes of the Puritan party in England were at their nadir, and 
they had decided to emigrate to America, and choose the New 
England settlements for their future home, were the Cavaliers, 
the gentry and the loyal yeomanry of England led to estab- 
lish their hearthstones in the Southern colonies. Here the 
social, civil and ecclesiastical systems of England had taken 
deep root, and found expression in ideas, habits, manners and 
customs that gave these colonies a marked individuality, and 
mapped out for them an independent destiny. In Virginia, 
especially, was the sentiment of loyalty and attachment to the 
mother country peculiarly strong, resulfing in the formation of 
opinions, feelings, prejudices and associations, that continued 
to preserve much of their original force long after the province 
became an independent commonwealth. When the triumph of 
the Puritan party in England had elevated Cromwell to the 
throne, and the adherents of the house of Stuart were secre tly 
conspiring the overthrow of the usurper, in order to effect the 
restoration of Charles Il, the great landholders of Virginia 
gave their support to the royal cause, and Richard Lee, of the 
“Northern Neck,” was deputed by them to visit the royal 
exile in Flanders, and tender him their aid; evidencing that 
loyal attachment to constitutional principles, and that superior 
regard for conservative views and institutional forms, which 
continue to distinguish their latest descendants. Even the 
Declaration of Independence, an instrument drawn up by a 
Virginia statesmen, whose extreme Jacobin principles led him 
to the adoption of % political creed bordering, almost on licen- 
tiousness, contemplated less an attack upon the form than a 
violent opposition to the abuses of the British Government ; 
and if the administration of Lord North had pursued a concil- 
iatory policy, there is every reason to believe that Virginia, 
and the other Southern colonies, would have remained loyal to 
the British Crown. The scions of the leading patrician families 
of these colonies were sent abroad to receive their training at 
the celebrated seats of British learning, and_their public men 
took their first lessons in statesmanship and administration 
from the great leaders who guided the destinies of the British 
empire. So close, intimate and endearing were the bonds unit- 
ing the parent to the offspring that, even after the sword had 
been invoked to vindicate their rights, a lingering feeling of 
attachment to the mother country was the uppermost senti- 
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ment in the minds of the Southern provinces. “Many of 
those,” observes Washington Irving, “ most active in asserting 
colonial independence, and Washington among the number, 
still indulge the hope ‘of an eventual ree onciliation ; while few 
entertained, or at least avowed, the idea of a complete separa 
tion.” The Southern delegates, in the second congress, went 
so far as to move a resolution to tender a second “ humble and 
dutiful” petition to the king, but the measure was vehemently 
voted down by the New England delegation, headed by John 
Adams, who “condemned it as an imbecile measure, calculated 
to embarrass the proceedings of congress ; he was ‘for prompt 
and vigorous action.” But when the repeated arbitrary mea- 
sures of the British cabinet left no possible hope of a "pacific 
adjustment of the pending difficulties, and it was evident a war 
of subjugation was designed against the colonies, “all Vir- 
ginia,” writes Irving, “was in combustion. The standard of 
liber ty was reared in every county; there was a general cry 
to arms.” And even after active hostilities had commenced, 
Washington, writing to his friend Sir William Fairfax, then in 
England, speaks of the rupture as a “deplorable affair,” and 
imputing the blame to the ministry and their military agents, 
concludes: “Unhappy it is to reflect that a brother's sword has 
been sheathed in a brother’s breast, and that the once happy and 
peaceful plains of America are to be either drenched with blood, 
or inhabited by slaves. Sad alternative! But can a virtuous 
man hesitate in his choice?” This deeply-rooted attachment 
of the Southern colonies to the institutions of the British mon- 
archy, had its origin in the native reverence of the Cavalier for 
the authority of established forms over mere speculative ideas; 
and this original sentiment was greatly strengthened and sup- 
ported by the influence of a domestic institution, all of whose 
relations had their foundation in a social condition, resting on 
the principle of inequality and subordination, and favoring a 
public polity embodying the ideas of this social status. And, 
after the revolution came and swept away every vestige of the 
political authority of Great Britain, the imposing monuments 
of its noble civilization still survive to perpetuate the achieve- 
ments of its civic genius, and assert the grandeur of its intel- 
lectual empire. Around these the young Southern common- 
wealths gathe wer and transferred to them that loyalty and 
devotion which t iey had once given to the ancestral Govern- 
ment; and what it had been to them in, point of influence and 
authority, they now became to the young empires that sprung 
up from the depths of the southern forest—the founders of 
their social systems, and the arbiters of their destiny. In this 
great work of colonization and empire Virginia took the lead, 
and became the august mother of that beautiful sisterhood of 
States, dwelling in the bosom of the Mississippi valley, and 
stretching along the shores of the Mexican gulf, whose won- 
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derful geographical configuration, vast productive resources, 
and identity of ideas, pursuits, interests and institutions, united 
them in the bonds of a common destiny, pointing to an inevi- 
table future nationality: Their political constitutions were 
modelled upon that of the parent State; and from the same 
source sprung the genius of their public policy, civil adminis- 
tration, and social manners, producing a uniformity of opinion 
and homogeniety of interests, capable of being made the basis 
of the most powerful political combinations. 

This Cavalier, or Anglo-Norman element that had presided at 
the founding of the or ginal Southern colonies, entered largely 
into the composition of. the new populations; which, spre eading 
to the southward, and mingling the refinement of the courtier 
with the energy of the pioneer, planted the civilization of Eu- 
rope along the great Southern seaboard and beside the mighty 
tomb of De Soto. They carried with them that same deep, 
master-passion—an abiding attachment to landed possession 
and territorial power, which is the secret of the universal do- 
minion and ascendancy of the Norman race—and laid the foun- 
dation of a great, agricultural empire. This fact gave to 
Southern civilization a character, radically different and dis- 
tinct from either that of the Roman or the Roundhead, which 
made the city and municipalty the grand centre and integer, 
around which was concentrated the whole mass.of political 
authority ; while the Southern was predial and territorial, as- 
similating it, in all but the political power resulting from terri- 
torial possession, to its original Norman type. In its social and 
domestic features it presented all the elements of an aristocra- 
cy, while politically it exhibited all the characteristics of an 

absolute democracy. In Virginia, so long as primogeniture and 
entails obtained, and the elective franchise was limited to free- 
hold qualification, political power was, mainly, in the hands of 
the great landholders, who gave to the country so many of the 
illustrious names that adorn its annals, and acted as a conserv- 
ative counterpoise to the excesses of the democratic principle ; 
but that fatal political association of the Cavalier with the 
Puritan, under the Government of the American Union, held 
together by the parchment bonds of a majority constitution, 
was but the organization of revolution and the negation of lib- 
erty. The apotheosis of numbers threw political influence into 
the hands of inorganic masses, and established that centraliza- 
tion of authority so hostile to the realization of any liberal and 
enlightened scheme of government, but which accorded so well 
with the temper of the grasping and rapacious Puritan. Be- 
fore this stupendous and irresistible power speedily went down 
every check, adjustment and contrivance which toiling centu- 
ries had laboriously erected as breakwaters against despotic 
power. It commenced, in Virginia, with the establishment of 
universal suffrage, and ended with the destruction of the prin- 
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ciple of the division of power by the creation of a popular 
judicature. 

This all came in the natural sequence of cause and effect. 
The Puritan was a thinker and speculator, while the Cavalier 
was an actor, whose synthetical genius looked only to results— 
often too exigent and momentous to be submitted to the slow 
elaboration of analysis. The one established an empire of 
opinion ; the other, of institutions ; and, in the interpretation 
of a common charter, and the administration of a general gov- 
ernment, the natural antagonisms were too violent to permit 
the growth of a healthy and vigorous national sentiment. The 
idealism of the North encountered the realism of the South, 
and, for a time, recorded its triumphs in all the fields of active 
and speculative endeavor. It achieved an intellectual suprem- 
acy, looking to future political conquest and subjugation ; and 
following the course of Southern empire, from its more ancient 
seats along the Chesapeake and Potomac, to the fresher fields 
it had opened under more genial suns, it entrenched itself in 
the high places of power, and strangled the originality of 
Southern thought in its cradle. The bench, the bar, the legis- 
- lative chamber, the press, the pulpit and the seat of learning 
were equally under its influence and control, and became the 
potent instrumentalities for crushing out all spontaneous South- 
ern development. ‘The learned professions, the mechanical 
trades, the industrial callings—all the avenues to wealth, enter- 
prise and preferment—were filled by Northern adventurers, 
whose term of citizenship was measured by the length of time 
allotted to the acquisition of independent estates, which, when 
obtained, were transferred to Northern borders. The effect 
upon the South of this overwhelming tide of Puritan immigra- 
tion, was most emasculating and exhaustive. Under such a 
complete vassalage, the growth of a nativegthought was impos- 
sible; there was not a sufficient amount of vitality in the sys- 
tem of Southern society to assimilate and absorb, or counteract 
-and destroy the hostile influences from without, and atrophy 
and decay. had commenced to feed upon every fibre of the 
social body. The domestic economy of the South was assailed 
in. the halls of the national Government ; and through the ave- 
nues of the press and post the power of the enemy was mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, without any adequate opposing force to 
counteract it—no native philosophy or literature to reflect the 
great ideas.of Southern civilization, and give them a vitality of 
their own; no native statesmanship, bold enough to confront 
the power of an omnipotent Government, and advocate the 
scheme of an independent Southern nationality. 

But the subjection of the Cavalier to the intellectual thral- 
dom of the Puritan, in the field of pure speculation, was but 
the conjoint effect of an immense activity exerted by the for- 
mer in a different and more practical sphere, and an idolatrous 
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veneration for the stately fabric of civil wisdom, which the 
genius of the Norman had conceived and founded. In states- 
manship and diplomacy; in material greatness, moral elevation 
and social refinement; in all the arts and amenities that add 
grace to thought, polish to manner, dignity to character, while 
softening the contact of hostile social forces, the States of the 
South stood alone and pre-eminent ; while the noble and disin- 
terested sacrifices they made on the altar of the National 
Union, so long as it lasted, was the best evidence they could 
give of their patriotic devotion. Settled by vigorous, banyan 
offshoots of the grand old Norman stock, and holding i in con- 
tempt the occupations of commerce and trade, from which the 
Puritan drew his wealth, the Southern communities were char- 
acterized by an attachment to rural pursuits, and made them- 
selves the renowned centres of landed wealth and agricultural 
power. This fact, together with the absence in their midst of 
great metropolitan centres , destroying the industrial equilibri- 
um and corrupting the fountain of the public morality, gave 
them a physical strength, social elevation and political integ- 
rity, which exercised a commanding power and influence in the 
federal administration, so long as its councils were guided by 
patriotism and its principles and measures were kept in strict 
subjection to constitutional sanctions. 

The five fundamental facts of Southern civilization then, that 
may be fixed upon as individualizing its genius, characterizing 
its spirit and embodying its more subtle and ethereal dynamic 
forces, are: the Norman race, domestic servitude, agricultural 
occupation, tropical climate and staple production. Taken 
singly, any one of these elements would of itself individualize 
a people and establish the conditions of an original civilization. 
Combined, they form an aggregation of forces—material, social, 
moral and intellectuel—that could find no possible embodiment, 
short of absolute and unconditional empire. ‘ ; 
Among the races descended from the great Caucasian stock, 
whose genius is inscribed on the monuments of four continents, 
and whose empire is bounded only by the limits of civilization, 
the Norman is the august head and central representative 
power. Whether originally from the North or South, or yet 
turther from the remote Kast, history is undecided; but the 
dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne found this great peo- 
ple seated in Provence and Lorraine in south France, anterior 
to their final establishment in Normandy. They gave an insti- 
tutional character to thecivilizations of the Mediterranean 
nations, and their tongue became the established court lan- 
guage of Europe. Wherever their power extended, feudalism 
sprung up, and free institutions supplanted ancient despot- 
isms. In England they planted a polity whose majestic and 
harmonious proportions have challenged universal admiration. 
and perpetuated a line of sovereigns and statesmen who have 
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placed and maintained England in the front rank of the 
nations. In policy and administration, in negotiation and war, 
they have achieved a lofty pre-eminence, and illustrated the 
annals of the British empire with names whose glory has 
become the common heritage of the human race. From Pal- 
merston and Wellington to Chatham, Halifax, Newcastle Straf- 
ford, Marlborough, Bolingbroke, Buckingham and Warwick, 
the splendid line extends, till lost in the twilight of the medi- 
eval age. 

From this same race have sprung the Washingtons, Pendle- 
tons, Randolphs, Lees, Calverts, Prestons and Waltons, whose 
genius gave form and character to the civilizations of the South- 
ern commonwealths, and revived on a new theatre the grand 
and inspiring traditions and souvenirs of the English Cavalier. 
. And the ascendancy, so long maintained by Southern states- 
manship in the former Federal Union, furnishing nine out of 
fifteen Presidents to the republic, controlling the public policy 
of the nation in the face of superior numerical opposition, and 
contributing to the diplomacy of the country its ablest and 
most eminent negotiators, was due mainly to the fact of the 
inherent power and native vigor of the Norman blood assert- 
ing its supremacy over the weaker social forces with which it 
was brought in contact. But it is not in the sphere of politics 
proper that the more prominent and distinguishing characteris- 
tics of Southern civilization are to be looked for. There is a 
deeper and more interior, a subtler and more ethereal life that 
lies hid from any but the closest scrutiny; and it is precisely 
this element which proclaims the genius of Southern society to 
be eminently Norman. Even De Tocqueville, the most observ- 
ant and philosophic of the Europeans who have written about 
America, failed to note it. It consists in the fact’of the vast 
superiority of the social over the political life; of the nongov- 
erning over the governing forces. The allurements and attrac- 
tions of public life have, for more than a half century, failed to 
call from their coveted retirement and seclusion, a major por- 
tion of the ablest and most useful minds of the South. ‘This 
fact is more particularly true in its application to the more 
newly settled of the Southern States, where the influx of 
Northern immigration has been greatest, and has had the 
effect of transferring political pewer from the hands of natives 
to aliens. In Mississippi, with a single exception, no native 
ever represented his State in the former national Government ; 
and the present eminent Chief Justice and the former able 
Executive, are the only natives that have received in their 
respective departments the highest honors in the gift of the 
State. On the contrary, with but a few, rare exceptions, its 
destinies have, with a shameful incivism, been committed to the 
keeping of Northern adventurers, who have shaped its legisla- 
tion, controlled its politics, and risen to its highest dignities, 
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both State and Federal, to the almost total exclusion of the 
children nurtured in its own bosom. And even in the mother 
States—Maryland, Virginia and Carolina—the lofty “gaudia 
certamenis”’ has long since ceased to draw from their quiet 
retreats the noble athlete who, under happier auspices, would 
proudly aspire to the public honors. All this was but the 
legitimate result of the Jacobin philosophy of Jefferson, con- 
joined with the heretical teachings of Storey—the one seeking 
to enlarge the area of individual liberty, uncontrolled by the 
wholesome restraint of institutions, and attempting to apply in 
practice the vicious and unsubstantial theory of an original 
social contract, founded upon natural right; the other, profess- 
ing to discover in the principle of centralism and consolida- 
tion the true theory of free government, and vesting bare 
majorities with absolute and uncontrolled power, each giving 
birth to a political party tending, the one to radicalism and 
anarchy, the other to a despotism of numbers, and both striv- 
ing to obtain possession of the Government as the only means 
of consolidating and perpetuating its power. Political influ- 
ence thus fell into the hands of politicians by trade, whose 
unscrupulous arts and practices drove the truer, better and 
more patriotic class of men into exile, and the true genius of 
Southern civilization was nowhere less to be seen than in the 
public administration. Politically ostracised and seemingly 
powerless,*this proscribed and nongoverning element retired 
from the public theatre, after surrendering the Government 
into the hands of placemen, and built up a social empire more 
imposing and august than the political authority itself. It was 
this pow er—the great landed and agricultural interest—and 
not the public functionaries that or ganized and consummated 
the Southern revolution; and the “hopefulest guaranty and 
assurance of the future greatness and permanency of the Con- 
federacy, is to be found in the continued ascendancy of this 
great and conservative element in the public councils of the 
country. 

Not unlike th® picture which Guizot, in his “History of the 
Civilization of Europe,” draws of the state of medieval society, 
is the character of the civilization of the South—the whole con- 
tinent parcelled out among great proprietors who, surrounded 
by their numerous retainers and dependents, bond and free, 
and exercising a sovereign jurisdiction over their independent 
and isolated domains, formed within their castellated abodes a 
society which reflected in miniature the greater social circle of 
the court; and contented with the power and consideration 
they enjoyed at home, and looking to no omnipotent Govern- 
ment for favor and preferment, these great vassals, like the 
barons of Runnymede, were the conservators of the public 
liberties of Europe against the military power and despotic 
centralism of the Crown, and the originators of that balance- 
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wheel in the machinery of Government, which modern political 
seienee has approved as the securest check upon the arbitrary 
tendency of civil power. | It was the defence and vindication of 
this identical principle, as represented in the doctrine of States’ 
rights, aud in contradistinction to popular sovereignty and 
majority power, that drove the Southern States into revolation. 
It was the Southern representation in the Senaté that gave to 
the former American Government the character of conserv- 
atism it possesses; and this conservatism grew out of the char 
acter of the men whom the sovereign States nominated to that 
august office—men belonging chiefly to the agricultural inte- 
rest, and educated by long years of politieal experience and 
contemplation to the high and responsible offiee of statesman- 


ship. 

But the virulence of party spirit and the radical and leveling 
tendency of national politics had, long before the great South- 
ern leaders were called from their labors, robbed publi@station 
of much of its once high and noble dagaty, and diverted the 
thought of the rising statesmansbip of the country to other 
and serener fields of endeavor and contemplation. Around the 
Lares and Penates of the domestic altar, amid the tranquil 
delights of rural occupation, in the bosom of the social circle, 
and along the quiet walks of professional life, the active and 
speculative forces of Southern Civilization diffused their 
strength and influence, and found a not unfit and inappropri- 
ate expression. The pride of the Norman could not bend 
before the power of a leveling democratic absolutism ; it moved 
Southern manhood to renounce an inglorious career, retire 
behind the bulwarks of its noble institutions, and Picpete for’ 
the coming of that inevitable dismemberment which the politi- 
cal association of two hostile races had from the beginning fore- 
shadowed ; and when it came, the genius of the Cavilier rose 
to the fall measure of its greatness, and vindicated that same 
supremacy in arms which it had so long maintained in civil 
wisdom and public administration. 

A country composed of somewhere near a half million of 
slaveholders—and quite half that number large landed proprie- 
tors—scattered over a boundless and fertile territory, and con- 
stituting at onee the Dorie pillars and Corinthian capitals of 
the social edifice, is something more’than what its exterior 
phenomena would seem to indicate. It was this deceptive ex- 
terior only that De Tocqueville, in his survey of the public in- 
stitutions of America, saw when, in comparing Kentucky with 
Ohio, he beheld, in the domestic economy of the latter, the con- 
ditions of a greater future than would be realized by the former. 
In attempting to urge, as a strong argument against the social 
institutions of the South, that serf labor was less projitable to 
the owner than free, he was at once betraying the shallowness 
and grossness of his philosophy, and, unwittingly, offering the 
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most valid argument in their defence, He looked to merely 
material results, without stopping to consider those higher and 
nobler elements of a nation’s civilization—its moral and intel- 
Jectual greatness—which alone give empires an historic record, 
and decree their monuments immortal. Had he seen the dying 
statesman of Carolina defending with his last breath the con- 
stitution of his country; had he beheld the sublime spectacle 
of eleven sovereign States grasping the sword and confront- 
ing the power,.of a formidable Government; had he caught the 
lofty language breathed in the inaugural of the first President 
of the Confederate republic; had he followed, over the plains 
of Virginia, the conquering columns of the commander of the 
Potomac, and then turned his eye to survey the political state 
of the remnant of that once free and noble Government, whose 
empire had been carved out by the sword of Washington, he 
had then been prepared to acknowledge the existence of a 
might, power and majesty in Southern ideas, which no hostile 
opposition can ever break, and the presence of an aggregation 
of social elements containing all the conditions of a most ex- 
alted national greatness. 

When it is remembered how. the, civilization of Southern 
Europe had its origin, how the Latiu nations rose to empire, 
how the Norman race maintained its ascendancy—attaching 
itself to the soil, and founding a great territorial power—the 
devotion of the southern American States to the pursuits of 
agriculture, forms not the least important and suggestive fact 
of their civilization, The genius of a nation is nowhere so 
strongly expressed as in the character of its industry ; and em- 
pires are weak or powerful in proportion, as they are greater 
consumers or producers—more commercial or agricultural. But 
Southern suns and staple production are the indispensable con- 
ditions precedent to the attainment of the greatest agricultural 
prosperity. Russia is agricultural, yet poor and depressed, be- 
cause of a rigorous climate and.a consumptive power far out of 
proportion to its productive capaeity; while France, with only 
one-half its population and one-tenth its extent of territory, 
yet, lying under a milder heaven, and enriched by its fruitful 
vinehills, holds in its hands the European balance, of power. 
Yet, if possessed of the social institutions, of Russia, it would 
exercise a still more controlling influence onthe affairs of 
Europe. But agriculture, in order to, be made capable of 
achieving its grandest results, must rest. upon permanent terri- 
torial possession, and be delivered from the great social and 
political evil resulting from the indefinite partibility of landed 
estates. The agricultural power of France has been gradually 
declining since. the abolition of feudal tenures, and the over- 
throw of that. great landed influence onee wielded by such 
families as that of Montmorency. Since the revolution, the in- 
dustry of France has. been exerted in the direction of commerce 
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and manufactures, and has resulted in the building up’ of an 
immense oppidan influence, hostile to the interests of agricul- 
ture. Nor is it merely in its imposing material results that the 
influence of rural occupation upon a national civilization is to 
be witnessed: It fosters the growth of the martial spirit, and 
brings to the support of Government a well-matured and en- 
lightened public sentiment, which gives strength and stability 
to the national forces, and increases, indefinitely, all the varied 
resourees and capabilities of empire. And conducted, as it is, 
im the Southern States, by servile labor, under the control and 
supervision of a superior race, and with all the favoring influ- 
ences and adaptabilities of soil, climate and production, it fur- 
nishes the only secure foundation upon which liberal institutions 
can permanently rest. It is divested of the repulsive competi: 
tive features, attaching to commerce and manufactures, whose 
effect is to concentrate in large masses and corrupt population ; 
and throws into the scale of law, order and conservative rule, 
a mass of educated opinion which completely neutralizes the 
action of the more restless and disorganizing forces, that equal- 
ly disturb the peace of society and endanger the security of 
Government. 

Combining all these varied elements of social greatness and 
national power, newly entered upon a eareer of independent 
empire, standing isolated and alone among hostile and unsym- 
pathizing nationalities, and surrounded by trying and wre soe} 
ing complications, springing up at every step, and prolonging, 
but not rendering doubtfal, the ultimate issue of a stern and 
sanguin conflict; the Southern republic looks serenely 
through the accumulating difficulties an wenger of the pres- 
ent to an assured final triumph, in 4 no very distant future, of 
those grand and imperishable ideas embodied in its noble civil- 
ization and now beckoning it on to empire ; and with heart re- 
solved and hands prepared to carry to successful end the work 
begun, sire to son will the legaey transmit, till the Norman 
race record, in America, what, with strong hand and ten centu- 
, ries of dominion and power, it has written on the civilization ot 
Europe. 





ART. Il.—CALHOUN AND WEBSTER.* 

John C. Calhoun and Daniel Webster—distinguished names 
in the history of American statesmanship—their forms have 
passed from the eye of living men; their voice no longer heard 
by listening and admiring senators. They live in lasting re- 
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membrance, and, stand forth on the historic page, monuments 
of a deep philosophy, and exponents of the antagonism of the 
policy of the former Government of the United States. 

We have the lives of these men, written by devoted admirers 
of each, and their speeches carefully collated by trusted friends. 

These works present a fair and full record of their sentiments 
and positions, occupied during a long and eventful period. 
Their names were the most prominent in the civil history of 
the late United States, from the beginning of the War of 1812 
to the period of their deaths. They may be justly consid- 
ered, not only as representative men of the great issues that 
divided parties during their public service, Sat the leading 
actors upon those Leaps which, on the one hand, fostering 
aggression on the part of the North, forced, on the other, the 
South into remonstrance, and finally to resistance. 

Calhoun entered congress in the year 1811; Webster, in 1812. 
Calhoun the leading statesman of the South, but national and 
conservative in all his views. Webster, the embodiment of a 
sectional representative, sought, under the broad panoply of 
the constitution, to secure with every breath of legislation, 
some undue and selfish advantage to the North. 

From the lustre of their rising sun, it was quickly seen that 
each would enjoy a reputation of midday splendor, and an eve 
of unclouded fame, rarely attained among men. 

But it is not my purpose to write a bi phical sketch of 
these men; to notice the shining virtues and high moral char- 
acter, which even the enemies of Calhoun were forced to ac- 
knowledge; nor the many moral blotches and deformities 
which Webster’s mighty mind failed to conceal, and his warm- 
est friends deemed it more prudent to forget than to deny. 

They were each great publicists and statesmen ; but the his- 
toric pen is mostly interested in the philosophic bearing of 
their eareer, and the influence each had in shaping and direet- 
ing the actions of those living in the different sections of the 
Union. 

In tracing their public course, will be found many of those 
antagonistic principles which crept under the folds of the late 
Union, nursed by a selfishness, and sustained by a spirit of 
— on the part of the North, which opened the eyes of 
Calhoun first among the statesmen of the South, as to its real 
condition; which, after argument and remonstrance, seeming 
but to incite our Northern neighbors to acts of greater violence, 
has finally resulted in a pure and manful resistance on the part 
of the South for those rights and privileges, those dear-bought 
liberties which she can enjoy out of the Union; though under 
the principles of the constitution her fathers left. 

Descended from parents of different origin; educated in dif- 
erent and diverse schools; with habits, inclinations and pursuits 
entirely unlike; with minds of a different order, no two men 
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had a destiny more gary? worked, nor could have pursued 
paths more divergent. If Webster was reared under an ill- 
omened fate, to pander to an augreen? international policy. 
Calhoun was presented under a heavenly providence, to check 
for a while his sinister and sectional career, and finally to plant, 
broadly and deeply, the philosophy of that school which bore 
the high commission of rescuing the constitution from a 
Northern vandalic horde, and replanting the banner of consti- 
tutional liberty beneath the more congenial skies of the South. 

Webster was a man of close and studious habits, and though 
no stranger at the shrine of sensual appetites, possessed a high 
order of genius, which he cultivated with intense labor and 
assiduity. Educated for the bar, he became: not only the first 
lawyer of his day, but cultivated a severe taste for classic 
and general literature, which he improved and jpnencove’ 
throughout life; he became an eminent master of style in 
opennne and writing, which will be long remembered and 
cherished among the gems of American literature. His taste 
for poetry, his talent for rhetoric, were also conspicuous; and 
with an imagination as luxuriant as Burke’s, he united the con- 
densation of Pitt; while his most cogent arguments were often 
decorated with beautifal imagery, and enriched with a drapery 
of style brilliant and striking: which, illaminating a dark and 
often repulsive visage, and warming a heart usually cold and 
callous, bursted forth with a burning eloquence as astonishing 
to the audience as the blazing eruption that warms and melts 
the frigid atmosphere around the snow-clad craters of the heav- 
ing volcano ; but when the impulse died away, he subsided to 
his frigid nature, and recoiled beneath the scowl of a cloud-cov- 
ered brow, devoted only to self. 

With a vision that professed to scan the welfare of the Union. 
its utmost horizon could not be stretched beyond the hills of 
his native North. 

When desiring no prouder epitaph than “the Defender of the 
Constitution,” and praying, “ When my eyes shall be turned 
to behold for the lest time the sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent; on 
a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood.” His wide comprehension could not allow the truth to 
be obscured, that» he was lending the hereulean powers of his 
mind to defeat his verbal imprecations, and to stultify the idea 
with which he closed the splendid oratory of one of his finest 
speeches : “ Liberty and union, now and forever, one and in- 
seperable |’’* 

His mind and thoughts evidently turned to the exclusive 
interest of New England, and those States in political and 
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social allianee with her, for whom alone he would defend the 
constitution and preserve the Union. The truth of this :re- 
mark will be manifested, after an examination of the political 
policy pursued by Webster throughout his public career. For 
it will be shown he advocated no great measure that was not 
exclusively for the benefit of the North, and uniformly opposed 
every species of legislation calculated to benefit the South, 
except, occasionally, common deeency forced him to oppose the 
more flagrant views of the abolitionists. 

Calhoun was a man of bread, comprehensive views, with a 
mind of great power and directness; he approached his swb- 
ject with the unerring aim and force of a well-directed, well- 
charged Minnie ball. ‘Well educated, studious and thoughtful, 
but not so much inclined to various studies as Webster, he was 
scarcely a lawyer in the professional expression of the term, 
though. thoroughly versed in the great principles of jurispra- 
dence and international laws. He was acquainted with the 
classies and with the outlines of the physical sciences; and bet- 
ter read in history and literature than a large class of public 
men; yet he was not devoted to classical, scientific or literary 
pursuits. With no brilliancy, he entirely neglected the cultiva- 
tion of the imagination, and discarded the flowers of rhetoric ; 
yet he was a statesman and a philosopher of the loftiest and 
proudest cast, whose mind has shed its fruits upon American 
policy. He was a man of more will than passion; he viewed 
great questions of State. with calm philosophy and great 
power. He was eminently a metapbysician, but clear of all its 
snares and obscurities. He sought truth, and perceived it with 
the directness and clearness of a sanbeam. e studied style 
by no model; he seized upon the rich ore of thought, and in 
the crucible of his own mind disincumbered the pure metal of 
all dross. He had the succinctness of Tacitus, the point and 
pith of Junius, the rich thought of Burke, and all his foreeast, 
without the magnificent ima Y of the great philosophic 
statesman of England. He had. all the energy of the younger 
Pitt, and sustained the constitution with a loyalty that sur- 
passed even his devotion to the ministry and the Crown, which 
rocked beneath the thunderbolts of Chatham, while the close, 
compact, and irresistible power of analysis and argument sur- 
pusses the best exertions of Pitt. ,; 

Calhoun was a statesman in the highest sense of the term; 
his mind was imbued with the richest fruits of political philo- 
sophy—history ; government as a science; all of his studies, 
all of his acquirements, were ancillary to this great purpose. 
History searcely affords an example of a mind so aeute and 
quick, evolving thought with such idity, and yet so com- 
prehensive of every idea connected with his subject ; a logic so 
close as to be impenetrable to the keenest blade, and equally 
irresistible to the heaviest artillery of the enemy. He dis- 
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earded eloquence and ornament, though at times his deep con- 
victions wafted him to the highest eloquence of feeling; but he 
preferred to build his argument, as a skillfal engineer would 
construct a fortress, and when completed, with barbette, and 
columbiad, and bomb-proof, he rested from his labor and re- 
posed in safety ; and, above all, he labored throughout life with 
a purity of purpose and an unsullied integrity that repulsed 
the arts of flattery, and descended to the grave unsullied b 
the breath of slander or suspicion, in either his public or pri 
vate career. 

His Views were broad, expansive and national, as long as a 
Southern statesman could be national. He opposed those 
measures, as will be shown, which were calculated and de- 
signed to be sectional ; and though he was considered by some 
& sectional man, a fair examination of his political course will 
prove that he opposed the dominant majority because their 
views tended to sectional advancement, while he, himself, 
stood a peerless national statesman. With a vision more pro- 
phetic than Burke’s, as he appréhended the dissolution of the 
moral, political and social empire of France, Calhoun saw the 
coming storm in his own country. This he did all that a 
national statesman or patriot could to avert, by opposing sec- 
tional issues. He desired that the constitution might over- 
shadow the nation, as the sunlight and dews of heaven rest 
equally and alike upon all the land. But when, as a statesman, 
he saw his efforts fail to produce concord, justice and equality, 
and as he scanned the political horizon, and with the eye of an 
aged pilot detected the symptoms of an inevitable storm, he 
strived to preserve the old ship; but when he saw that it must 
sink beneath the troubled waters, who can say that he was 
wrong when he sought to preserve the most valuable part of. 
the cargo—his native South—tich in every element of liberty, 
and fruitful of a high, a pure and powerful nationality. 

In connection with this branch of the subject, it is admissi- 
ble, with but little digression, to illustrate the grasping sec- 
tional passion of the free States, and the entirely opposite 
feelings and sentiments of the South, by reference to the parti- 
tion of territory under the old Union; and in doing this I will 
refer to the period of the establishment of peace in 1783, when 
the territorial extent of the United States was 807,678 square 
miles. New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land, contained only 169,662, making the proportion of territo- 
ry in the six slave States about four square miles to one of the 
free States. With an uncalled for and injudicious liberality, for 
which not the slightest reason can be adduced, the Southern 
States, among their earliest acts, commenced by deeds of ces- 
sion to convey large portions of their territory to the general 
Government. Virginia, by an act which everyone must ac- 
knowledge was the most short-sighted ever committed by a 
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State, and the most effective blow against slavery, ceded to the 
Confederacy the whole of her territory northwest of the Ohio 
river, by which Indiana, Lllinois, Michigan and Wisconsin were 
made a free gift to free labor. By this act the relative extent 
of slave and free territory was reversed, and stood: free terri- 
tory, 409,220 square miles, to 398,458 square miles of slave ter- 
ritory. The States of South and North Carolina and Georgia 
conveyed to the Federal Government 142,856 square miles, on 
condition only that slavery should not be interfered with—re- 
quiring the Federal Government simply to withhold its legisla- 
tive hand. This condition was accepted, and from the cession 
have been formed the States of Tennessee, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. We see with what unbounded liberality the slave 
States acted toward the free States, in giving up, on the first 
pemtien of territory, that preponderance she held; and might 
ave retained to this day. It is painful to contemplate the 
ingratitude and baseness of that party, made strong in the 
Federal Government by Southern liberality, turning the power 
thus bestowed against the hand that nursed and nurtured it. 

At a later period, large acquisitions of territory were obtained 
by the purchase of Louisiana and Florida. In reference to the 
Florida treaty, a Northern Secretary of State gave up, by 
parting with Texas, more than the proportion of five to one 
square miles; but, subsequently, by the reannexation of Texas, 
under the influence of Calhoun, we reclaimed the lost plead of 
the States. These were all slave territories when acquired. 
But observe the liberality of the slave States, and the rapacity 
of the representatives of the free States in their partition. 

Louisiana contained 1,470,120 square miles; Texas, 274,356 
square miles;. Florida, 59,218 square miles—making in all, 
1,470,120 square miles. Florida and Texas were reserved to 
the slave States, making 333,624 square miles; and by the 
Missouri compromise, a portion of Louisiana, amounting to 
158,896 square miles, was reserved to the South. Total in 
favor of the South, 492,520. The remainder, 977,600 square 
miles, nearly in proportion of two to one, were accorded to the 
rapacious appetite of the Government of the United States in 
its sectional legislation for freesoilism. 

Since that division, to fay nothing of the Wilmot proviso 
clause in the Oregon bill, the only territory acquired was under 
the treaty of peace with Mexico, containing 665,486 square 
miles—ali of which, by an arbitrary, unjust and tyrannical 
legislation, forced upon the South by a sectional majority, was 
converted into free territory, by which the North obtained the 
rich State of California, containing 188,981 square miles; Utah 
220,196—making 409,177 square miles, which the Northern 
States acquired from the war with Mexico, to which Southern 
‘ valor and Southern treasure contributed the principal portion 
of the means in money and blood. New Mexico remained, 
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containing 256,309 square miles—whether valuable or not, re- 
mains to be seen. Yet, in the legislation which ensued, the 
North, by a sectional majority, forced it under the dominion of 
freesoilism, though by just principles of jurispradence, munici- 
pal and national, it was slave territory. 

Calhoun and Webster were actors in the great political 
scenes by which this inequality, this sectional legislation, was 
forced upon the South—the former resisting it, the latter sus- 
taining it, more as an employed and professional advocate than 
as a lofty and national statesman. In this paper it will not be 
my purpose to depreciate the learning and ability of Webster, 
for rarely in the history of a single individual has been found 
a combination of such qualities of intellect in unison with more 
varied learning. With the elegant and. polished oratorical 
power and accomplishments of Cicero, he possessed more gene- 
ral learning, and, like the great Bacon, appeared at home in 
every realm of thought and science; but, unlike Bacon, his 
mighty powers were in reality, more misapplied, and more 
grossly prostituted. 

From an early period in the civil history of the late Union, 
there existed a party, sectional and aggressive, using every 
means to acquire a controlling influence in the Government, in 
detiance of every principle of justice and equality, and tending 
to the establishment of a great central power in the general 
Government, to the destruction of all constitutional guaran+ 
tees, and the suppression of every vestige of the rights. of 
the States. Of this party Daniel Webster was the great leader, 
and the embodiment of its intellectual power. 

The South, with almost entire unanimity, opposed this doe- 
trine as tending to produce a consolidated Government, placing 
its control under a sectional majority, and extinguishing the 
rights and authority of the States. This school of politics may 
justly claim Calhoun, though surrounded by a constellation of 
lights, as the brightest of them all, and the great statesman 
who led the ranks of statesmen in adyocacy of the only doc- 
trine that could give a fair construction and equitable adminis- 
tration of the constitution ; in truth, the only basis upon which 
the Union could have been preserved or the equality of the 
States maintained. 

With a view of illustrating these questions, and others con- 
nected with the administration of the Government, their opera- 
tion and effect, I have taken the political lives of Calhoun and 
Webster as the representative men in the great contest. of the 
North for supremacy in the Government, and the South for the 
constitution and the Union, as long as the constitution and 
Union could stand together; and when they could no. longer 
stand in fraternization, then to show that the South was com- 
pelled to withdraw from the Union, in order to. sustain. the 
constitution, to ensure freedom from oppression on the part of 
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a sectional majority, and to maintain the true principles of lib- 
erty at home. 

From the beginning of the political life of these statesmen, a 
wide and divergent career opened before them. The country 
was involved in the second war with Great Britain, a contest in 
which the South, fighting for national honor, while the interest 
of the North were more directly involved, yet bore the heavi- 
est portion of the expenses and furnished the largest part of 
the arm. It was a war chiefly involving the commercial inter 
est of the nation, and the North being the only section ulti- 
timately to be chiefly benefited. 

Calhoun had preceded Webster in the House of Representa- 
tives, with the fire of youth and the energy of his full developed 
intellect. Urged on by every principle of patriotism, he stood 
side by side with the gallant and the gifted Clay, in upholding 
the banner of the nation. As chairman of the committee on 
foreign relations, he introduced a report, high-toned, able and 
patriotic, urging congress to declare war. In the language of 
the report, the period had arrived— 

“When the United States must support their character and station 
among the nations of the earth, or submit to the most shameful degrada- 
tions.” 

In the House, war was declared by a vote of seventy-cight to 
forty-five—a large number of the minority or antiwar party 
being from the North—Webster not yet a member. With but 
few exceptions, the South sustained the war; the North, more 
especially New England, opposed it with the utmost violence. 
In 1814, upon a bill for the encouragement of enlistments, 
when Webster acknowledged in debate— 

“ Tt is too true that the frontier is invaded; that the war, with all its hor- 
rors, ordinary and extraordinary, is brought within our own territories; and 
that the inhabitants near the country of the enemy are compelled to fly, 
lighted by the fires of their own houses, or stay and meet the foe unpro- 
tected by any adequate aid of Government.” ; 

Those who are disposed to view Webster as a genuine 
patriot, will be astonished to know that these remarks were 
made in a strong and violent effort in the House of Represen- 
tatives ‘against an increase in the army, when American citi- 
zens were “unprotected by any adequate aid of Government.” 
It is true he placed his opposition to the war upon the pretence 
that the Government designed an invasion of Canada, but this 
was 4 miserable subterfage, unworthy of the intellect of Web- 
ster. Let Canada be invaded, it was a military effort to cripple 
the enemy; whether founded on a correct judgment or not, it 
did not become a legislator to oppose a vigorous prosecution of 
the war, when the inhabitants were flying, “lighted by the 
fires of their own houses,” because he opposed the military ope- 


rations of the army. 
Webster oppoeid: the war because New England opposed it: 


i 
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She thought it injurious to her shipping interest, for which she 
would have sunk the flag of the nation, rather than suffer a 
temporary inconvenience, from which she afterward amassed 
her wealth and power. It was a war commenced for the pro- 
tection of the maritime interest of the nation. No people were 
more interested in commercial pursuits than the North. It was 
a narrow and contracted policy which induced this portion of 
the Union to oppose the war; they would with parsimonious 
hand clutch the passing dollar, rather than support a cause 
which, in requiring a large expenditure it is true, would yet 
make a return of incalculable wealth. Webster, and those who 
followed in the wake of his mighty mind, exhibited but little 
statesmanship in using every means to embarrass the Govern- 
ment during this period of national trial and distress. The 
North cannot escape the public condemnation which impartial 
history has recorded against it, when the records of congress 
and the speeches of its leading statesmen were freighted with 
complaints and remonstrances against the war. Massachusetts 
exhibited in 1813 her loyalty to the Union, her devotion to the 
national flag, by defending the conrse of Great Britain, and 
charging the party in power with a blind and reckless partial- 
ity, and even subserviency, to France. New York and other 
Northern States exhibited an equal want of fervor and patrioti¢e 
zeal in behalf of the nation struggling for commercial inde- 
pendence.* 

This was the development of the only principle of loyalty to 
the Government of the United States by Northern statesmen 
and citizens. They would uphold the Government for sectional 
purposes; they would sustain its flag when the breeze that bore 
its folds wafted wealth to their ports; and throughout their 
history it will be found that the statesmen of their section, as 
well as their people, have been ready to oppose, not. majorities 
and administrations, but the Government itself, when their 
interests were at stake, and to use the power of the Government 
whenever their section could profit thereby, thongh it be to the 
direct injury of the sister States. 

The want of fidelity on the part of Massachusetts to the 
constitution and the Union has gone into history, and there 
let it stand, an eternal blot upon her eseutcheon. As early as 
the year 1809, John Quincy Adams, the representative of a 
popular and traitorous feeling rankling in the breasts of Massa+ 
chusetts men, had, in an interview with the President, in which 
Ww. B. Giles, Wilson C. Nicholas and Robinson, a senator from 
Vermont, stated “that a continuance of the embargo much 
longer would certainly be met by forcible resistance ; supported 
by the legislature, and probably by the judiciary of the State. 





*Hildreth, Tucker and Ingersol; Bradford’s Fed. Gov.; Cocke’s Oon. Hist. of 
U. 8. 
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That if foree should be resorted to by the Government to quell 
that resistance, it would produce civil war; and in that event, 
he had no doubt the leaders of the party would secure the 
co-operation of Great Britain.” Stating farther that their object 
was and had been for several years a dissolution of the Union, 
and the establishment of a separate Confederacy; and that he 
knew in the event of a civil war, the aid of Great Britain would 
be resorted to.* This was the germ of the celebrated Essex 
junto plot, which DeWitt Clinton exposed in the New York 
Senate, and accords, in atrocity, with the determination of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and New Hampshire to 
withhold men and money from that war whieh the South was 
waging for their own commercial emancipation. The author 
just quoted, a true New Englander, but not enough of a Puritan 
to conceal the truth, fae 0 of the opposition to the war 
made by the Northern members in congress in the year 1814, 
says— 

“ While the tempest of debate was raging in congress, startling echoes 
came from New England—a war member of the House of Representatives 
at Washington, having proposed to instruct the Attorney General of the 
United States to prosecute Governor Chittenden on account of his late 
 erearacarin recalling the Vermont militia. Otis laid on the table of the 

assachusetts Senate, a resolve expressive of the duty and readiness of 
Massachusetts to aid, with her whole power, the Governor of Vermont and 
the people of that or any other State in support of constitutional rights, by 
whomsoever infringed.” 

This disloyal feeling pervaded the legislature of Massachu- 
setts and inflamed the passions of New England, as their lurid 
zeal burst forth in “blue lights” planted along the shore to 
assist the enemy against the army of the Union, and to over- 
throw the Government that was spending its treasure and pour- 
ing out the blood ofits citizens for their benefit and protection. 

he North being a ship-owning and commercial people, it 
was natural that the first shocks of the war should be felt in 
that quarter; but it was evident they would be the ultimate 
gainers upon its successful termination. With what composure 
then, can impartial history, can justice and honor, look upon 
them when they endeavor not only to escape the op serene A 
but from party and sectional prejudice would fain destroy the 
temple that sheltered them; leaving their allies of the South to 
battle against the storm of war, while they would ignomin- 
iously escape to the enemy, and turn their guns against their 
own Government and country. 

But, true to their instincts, the Northern people have been 
constantly fostering a sectional policy; and whenever the 
opportunity offered, forcing upon the country those measures 
which, redounding to their exclusive interests, were palpably 
injurious to the interest of the South. 





* Hildreth, 2d series, vol. iii, p. 118. 
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The war terminated, peace and tranquility smiled upon the 
land. But a heavy debt had been contracted, and the financial 
affairs of the Government demanded immediate attention. 

In addition to direct taxes by the general Government, which 
were odious and oppressive, congress determined to raise the 
duty on imported goods. Here a contest ensued between the 
North and the South, in which Calhoun and Webster bore the 
most distinguished part—the former discurding sectional predi- 
lections in behalf of the interest of the nation and the credit of 
the Government; the latter adhering with unyielding obsti- 
nacy to a contracted and selfish view of great questions of 
national policy, then inviting the co-operation of statesmen 
from every quarter of the country. 

Let us compare the course of these two statesmen upon the 
policy of the nation after the war. The most important feature 
of legislation that engaged the attention of congress was the 
adjustment of duties on imported goods, with a view of liqui- 
dating the debts of the Government. Calhoun and Webster have 
been accused of inconsistency in their course upon the tariff 
policy ; of the iniquity about to be written in reference to it, I 
will endeavor to deal out even-handed justice to each, and treat 
it with that impartial discrimination the subject historically 
demands, not only of the characters under consideration, but 
as to the national bearing of the question itself. The philoso- 

hic policy of the statesman, whether temporary or designed to 

e continuous, can only be truly understood and appreciated 
by accurately studying the condition of the country at the 
time. Immediately after the war, the crippled foreign and 
domestic commerce of the country sprang into an active and 
vigorous life; in consequence of the interruption to our foreign 
ecommerce and the supplies of fabrics fogmerly obtained from 
abroad, encouragement had been given to the manufacture of 
the same articles at home, especiallf? in New England, which 
branch of industry it was expected would add greatly to the 
wealth of the country. The spinning and the staple produce of 
the country, which had so long remained on hand under the 
overpowering strength of the British navy, now relieved from 
all restraint, poured forth in a stream of unexampled copious- 
ness. As the value of the raw products was raised abroad in 
the same degree that it was depressed at home, their prices 
rapidly rose in the domestic market, and their holders, whether 
the original producers or the merchants who had purchased 
them, were proportionally enriched. Cotton which had glutted 
the market at ten cents, now readily commanded more than 
twenty. Tobacco rose from two dollars the hundred weight to 
twenty, and even twenty-five dollars. Land and labor took a 
correspondent rise, and the country seemed to leap from pov- 
erty and privation to affluence and luxury. Every class caught 
the spirit of expenditure. Gold watches were substituted for 
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silver ones, silk fabrics for cotton, madeira and champagne for 
whiskey, and all articles of furniture were displaced for those 
of greater elegance and cost. 

n the middle of this pactolian stream, flowing through. the 
land, there was this impediment to New England ; the ready 
supply of fabries, cheaper and better than those made at home, 
operated severely on the domestic manufactures. The report 
of Secretary Dallas, of the treasury department, showed a 
wational debt on the thirtieth of September, of one hundred 
and nineteen millions six hundred and thirty-five thousand five 
hundred and fifty-eight. dollars. The current expenses of the 
Government were estimated at upward of forty-two millions, 
and the receipts at nearly forty-nine: millions. <A tariff for 
revenue, as a means of paying the national debt and defraying 
the current expenses of the Ceteentnaied) was demanded. In 
1816 a tariff bill somewhat protective to domestic fabrics, was 
introduced into congress. It was reported by Lowndes, of 
South Carolina, and supported by Calhoun with great ability. 
The duty was fixed at twenty-five per cent. on both woolens 
and cottons, to be reduced after three years to twenty pen 
eent. This bill Daniel Webster opposed with all his intellee 
tual powers. 

New England had suffered temporarily in her manufacturing 
interest. Webster's statesmanship had not enabled him to see 
that his section would ever become manufacturing. We are 
unable to find any report of his speech on the tariff of 1816. 
Everett, in his voluminous edition of Webster’s works, has 
omitted it,and even Benton’s ponderous tomes of congressional 
debates, yet incomplete, in sixteen volames, has failed to notice 
it; but we have access to his great speech of the first and 
second of April, 1824 from which the reader can have an 
opportunity of drawing a few deductions. 

As it has been stated Caihoun supported the revenue bill of 
1816, our effort shall be to place him fairly before the country 
on this subject; for his speeeh, we humbly think, has been used 
as the. medium of great injustice to the distinguished senator 
and stavesman. 

He was the friend and advocate at that day, of such protec- 
tion as a. certain class of manufactures needed; such as would 
afford protection to the agriculturist, and at the same time 
foster the manufacturing mterest of the country. Amon 
which may be mentioned wool and cotton. He said: “ The 
debate heretofore on this subject has been on the degree of 
protection which ought to be afforded to our cotton and woolen 
manufactures, all professing to be friendly to those infant estab- 
lishments, and to be willing to extend to them adequate en- 
couragement.” He was not opposed to the introduction of 
manufactures. “He firmly believed that the country is pre- 
pared, even to maturity, for the introduction of manufactures. 
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We have abundance of resources, and things naturally tend at 
this moment in that direction.” His views were expansive, 
and, entirely national. Speaking of the protection which would 
be given to agriculture, he contended that it gave an interest 
strictly American. . It was calculated to bind together more 
closely our widely-spread republic. “He regarded the faet 
that it would make the parts adhere more closely; thas, it 
would form a new and more powerful cement for outweighing 
any political objections which might be urged against the 
system.” He saw at that early day a disposition on the part 
of the North to sectional legislation. Any one who will take 
the trouble to examine the amendments offered and votes cast, 
im reference to the tariff bill of 1816, will find that wherever 
discrimination in manufactured articles could be made against 
agriculture, that the North invariably did it; and as if catching 
the spirit of prophecy, Calhoun forcibly said, speaking of 
disunion, “ this single word comprehended almost the sum of 
our political dangers, and against it we ought to be perpetually 
guarded.’”’”* 

Did he not discover at that time a seltish and sectional spirit 
of legislation, which he feared would result in a danger perpetu- 
ally to be guarded against? If any are doubtful, even upom 
the tariff question, let them refer to New England’s leader, 
Daniel Webster, in the great speech he made, eight years later, 
on the tariff, when it was remodelled in 1824. And upon this 
question I will undertake to shew that Webster has not only 
been inconsistent, but sectional and unpatriotic throughout; 
and it is this sectional feeling to which he daily pandered, that 
may be attributed, in a large degree, the ultimate downfall of 
the Union. Let. us, in illustrating this point, examine some of 
the prominent features of his speech delivered on the first and 
second of April, 1824. 

Webster never opposed the tariff on constitutional grounds. 
We find that Everett, in explanation of Webster’s course at this 
time, perhaps unconsciously, notwithstanding his ‘adroitness, 
touched the true chord that vibrated to the motive of the 
Northern statesman. “In the Northern States,” says Everett, 
“ considerable advances had been made in manufacturing indus- 
try, in different places, especially at Waltham, Mass., but. the 
great manufacturing interest had not yet grown up. ‘The 
strength of this interest, as yet, lay mainly in Pennsylvania; 
navigation and foreign trade were the leading pursuits of the 
North, and these inter@ts, it was feared, would suffer from the 
attempt to build op manufactures by a protective tariff.”+ 

“ Again,” says Kverett, speaking of Webster's opposition to 
this bill, “he opposed the bill on grounds of expediency, drawn 





* Benton’s Abr. Debates, vol. v, p. 643, 
+ Memoir of Webster by Edward Everett, p. 43. 
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from the condition of the country at the time, and from the 
unfriendly bearing of some of its provisions on the navigating 
interest. He was the representative of the principal commer- 
cial city of New England. The — majority of his con- 
stituents were opposed to the bill; one member only from 
Massachusetts voted in its favor.”* Here is a distinct admis- 
sion of the sectional motives praying upon Webster’# mind, and 
directing Northern legislation. 

If additional testimony is required to convince the reader 
that I have formed no unjust opinion of Webster's course, I 
will make another citation from his Northern biographer. Re- 
marking that, in the brief period of four years, Massachusetts 
had largely embarked in the manufacturing business. Capital 
was invested, labor employed, and enormous profits drawn 
therefrom. In 1828, the subject of protection to domestic man- 
ufactures was brought before congress. Webster was then a 
senator from Massachusetts. The same man who had opposed 
protection in 1824, made the leading speech in 1828 in behalf of 
the highest protection. Where were his free trade notions, his 
predilections in favor of commerce and navigation, and a due 
regard to all the interest of the nation—manufactures, com- 
merce and agriculture? Alas! were they smothered beneath 
the woolen fabrics of New England’ In 1824 he thought 
“ freedom of trade to be the general principle, and restriction 
the exception.” In 1828 he changes from front to rear, and 
thinks restriction the general principle, and freedom of trade 
the exception. In 1824 he said: “I think it is clear that, if we 
now embrace the system of prohibitions and restrictions, we 
Shall show an affection for what others have discarded, and be 
attempting to ornament ourselves with cast-off apparel.” In 
1828, if he did ornament himself with cast-off apparel, we im- 
agine the testimony is not extinct as to the domestic cloths, 
the flannels and blankets, that warmed him during the chilling 
days of a New England or tages Swe winter. But let Mr. 
Everett himself give the reason. e can understand the mo- 
tive. Speaking of the tariff bill of 1828, he says: “ Mr. Web- 
ster addressed the Senate while the bill was before that body, 
opposing the objectionable features to which we have alluded. 

lieving, however, that the great article of woolens required 
protection given it by the bill, and regarding the general system 
of protection as the established policy of the country and of the Gov- 
ernment, and feeling that the capital which had been invited 
into manufactures by former acts of legfslation was now entitled 
to be sustained against the glut of foreign markets, fraudulent 
invoices, and the competition of foreign labor working at star- 
vation wages, he gave his vote for the bill, and has ever sinee 
supported the policy of moderation! protection.’’+ 





*Tb., 78. + Memoir of Webster, by Everett, p. 85. 
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Without donbt or question, Mr, Everett, all parties ‘will adopt 
your explanation of Webster's course on the tariff question. He 
changed his views because New England had changed hers, 
and if her interest was inimical to the combined and general 
interest of the nation, Webster was no longer a national states- 
man ; but, like his constituents, he could not survey the nation, 
or care for any interest beyond his section. 

This tariff bill, apart from its unjust discrimination against 
the South, apart from its being iniquitously high and oppress- 
ive, Was, as it was truly styled by a senator from Maryland, 
“a bill of abominations.” Its history exibits a sectional com- 
bination, on the part of politicians, discarding high, statesman- 
ship for intrigue and corruption. It was commenced by the 
manufacturers for the benefit of the woolen interest, but it re- 
quired help from other interests, which were brought in for mu- 
tual protection. The West was subordinated, and bought up by 
baits: such as protection to lead in Missouri and Illinois, and 
hemp in Kentucky. In admitting a variety of interest, it pan- 
dered to that vicious principle in legislation which will often 
colleet a majority eager for some system of plunder, regardless 
of the interest of minorities. 

It is evident that this tariff bill was the work of the manu- 
facturers and political adventurers, for the purpose of gaining 
an undue sectional advantage in the legislation of the country. 
The first manifestation of which was to be made in the coming 
presidential election between John Quincy Adams and Andrew 
Jackson. It was, doubtless, this to which Rowan significantly 
alluded, when he spoke ef the tariff as being “ perverted by the 
ambition of political aspirants,” 

It was a fatal step in legislation, a turning-point in the des- 
tiny of the nation. Webster had changed, and many others 
with him, as he proclaimed from his seat in the Senate that the 
protective system had become the established policy of the 
Government. In becoming a political question, it had assumed 
a sectional aspect exactly in keeping with New England char- 
acter and purpose, and one from which an incurable disease 
had sprung. Benton said it was the mother of nullification; 
but he was as ignorant of the disease as of the true remedy, 
The mere passage of the tariff bill, though unjust and oppres- 
sive, was of comparative insignificance; in a few years, con- 
gress might have remodelled its provisions and removed its 
effects; but there was a deeper and more lasting malady en- 
grafted upon the principles of our national legislation—it was 
the determination of a sectional majority, by the combination 
of every floating interest, to wield the power, the influence and 
the patronage of the Government for sectional advancement. 
This forced the necessity of disunion, or abject submission on 
the part of the South; and history will record that the rapa- 
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cious principles of government exercised by the North, has jus- 
tified the South in dianiombathig the Union. . 

In the progress of this’ paper, it will be shown that Webster 
and his followers led on this sectional war; and that the prin- 
ciples Calhoun advoeated were the only means of escaping sec- 
tional legislation, and thereby preserving the Union as the 
constitution designed it to be preserved, under a fair, just’ and 
equitable administration of every department, with, a force 
bearing equally upon each section, exacting upon none, spread- 
ing its benefits alike over all. 

The principle of sectional legislation exercised in a republic 
like that which formed the United States, will create not only 
a disregard for the interest of minorities, but a tyrannical dis- 
play of power. The truth of this remark is illustrated by the 
position occupied by New England statesmen—the leader of 
whom was Webster—in 1830, in reference to the powers of the 
general Government. Calhoun being Vice-President, was not- 
a member of the Senate at the time the famons debate occurred 
between Webster and Hayne, on the subject of State rights and 
the powers of the Federal Government. The history of the 
“great debate,” as it has been called, on Foote’s resolution, has 
often been described and written. The English and American 
reader are perfectly familiar with its details. Webster stood on 
the floor of the Senate the great champion of New’ England— 
the great advocate of the power of the Government to sustain 
its acquired sectional dominion. Hayne was the representa: 
tive of the South—the advocate of the constitution, and of 
equal and just rights in its administration as an instrument and 
a chart of Government. Unusual powers of debate and a most 
extraordinary exhibition of talent, was displayed by each of the 
distinguished senators most prominent on this occasion. North- 
ern writers have exhausted the powers of encomium on their 
* Godlike Daniel,” as he has been impiously styled; but a fair 
and candid ¢riticism in according great powers to Wébster, dis- 
played on this occasion with more than wonted force and learn: 
ing, cannot withhold the palm of a brilliant success to thé gal- 
lant and the gifted Hayne. In bold and impassioned oratory, 
he bore aloft the banner waving in proud and triumpWant suc- 
cess. In the close fight of argument, his was the artillery that 
shattered and swept from the field every gun, even in the bat 
tery of Daniel Webster. But while the history of this great 

arliamentary fight has been recorded, the American people 
Late failed to view the contest in its true, philosophic bearing. 
It was the most important era in the constitutional history of 
the late Government, viewed in reference to the contestants 
and the stake at issue. Webster and Hayne were mere actors 
in the opening scene of a great drama. he contestants were 
two sections of a mighty republic—the North aiming to sub- 
vert the theory and the power of the Goverment to the -mittin- 
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tenance of a sectional supremacy in all the advantages result- 
ing from a combination of interest, which would give it control 
over the legislation of the country; the South seeking to main- 
tain its just and equal rights, by maintaining the constitution, 
by exacting from the majority the recognition of those princi- 

es which would protect the minority. Webster could not 
deny that the South had suffered by congressional legislation, 
but with sophistical art and cunning he contended for the con- 
stitutional right of the Government to maintain its laws and 
defend its dignity, aye, its existence, from assaults which might 
be deadly. He belonged to that class of politicians which 
would sustain the Government because it was in a majority. 
New England had that majority, and would mould the features 
of legislation to suit its own interest. The majority not only 
eonstrues the constitution as it wishes, but, like the grasping 
monareh of France, it vainly proclaims itseif “the State.” 
Would Webster, would New Bngland, advocate the irresistible 
power of the Government and the right to exercise it, if unfor- 
tunately in a minority, and its interest suffering? Let New 
England history in the war of 1812, answer. 

Webster constantly vauntéd his love of the constitution and 
the Union, yet he did more as a partisan leader to undermine 
the one and destroy the other, than any public man of his day; 
while Calhoun, and his school of politicians, advocated that 
system.of political philosophy adapted to the constitution, 
which would alone have maintained the Union. Look to the 
tendency of the New England political school as led on and 
actuated by Webster. In the debate with Hayne, Webster 
acknowledged the right of revolution on the part of the State 
when oppressed, yet he contended for the supremacy of the 
laws of the general Government and the right of enforcement. * 
Was there a doctrine ever proclaimed in the United States 
more caleulated to drive the States to revolution on the one 
hand, and to urge on the other, the general Government to 
inaugurate a civil war, under the foolish and tyrannical slang 
of the day, “the enforcement of the laws ?” 

Webster was aware of the inevitable tendency of his posi- 
tion, for he placed the relief of the States, in extricating ei. 
selves from the jaws of federal legislation, only in the right 
of revolution. And such resistance, he said, was “not only 
acknowledged to be just in America, but in England, also. 
Blackstone admits as much, in the theory and practice, too, of 
the English constitution.”* 

It is certainly a strange code of political ethies to admit the 
justice of a revolation on the part of the States, and to claim 
the right on the part’ of the general Government to .enforce 





*Second speech on Foote’s Resolution, Webster’s. works, vol. iii, p. 320. Fifth 
edition. Little, Brown & Co. 1853. 
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the law against them—a paradoxical blunder and absurdity 
from which George III aed hia weak-headed ministry escaped, 
in forcing revolution upon the. colonies; for they claimed. the 
right to tax America, and subdue the colonies to obedience. 
New England is now carrying out the matured doctrine of 
Webster, in the person and ministry. of Lincoln, and the rem- 
nant of a national congress that is sufficiently mean and poor 
to do him reverence. And if the sage of Marshfield had lived 
through the year 1861, his cold and unflinching eye might have 
surveyed, after the carnage of the battle-field, the full result 
of that lifelong devotion tothe constitution and the Union, 
which .he defended with a false philosophy and a perverted 
heart, for he had too much mental forecast not to perceive in 
the not distant future, that his views of defending the eonsti- 
tution would ultimately overthrow it, and sink the Union in 
the vortex of a “just” revolution. I cannot stultify the great 
mind of Webster so far as to accord him the slightest convic- 
tions of the truth of his doctrine; but, rather than relinquish 
what he supposed would be the advantage resulting to his see- 
tion from a numerical majority, he would destroy the only 
safetyvalye to the vonstitution—the rights of the States—and 
build up an immense federal engine, which, in the hands of a 
majority, would crush out every interest not subservient to 
that sectional power which controlled the Government . 

Webster embraced, as the fundamental theory of govern- 
ment, the once suppressed doctrine of the old federal school; 
and labored during life to revive their most fatal error, that 
the Government being created by the people, a majority must 
control the legislation of the country in defiance of the voice 
of the States—destroying thereby the influence of the great 
-conservative branch of the Government: the Senate, which 
was the direct exponent and representative of the States, so 
adjusted as to give an equal power and influence to the small- 
est and to the largest States. 

But this theory will be examined hereafter. It is proposed 
now to continue the historic examination still farther, in refer- 
ence to that constant tendency to sectional legislation whieh, 
throwing the power of the Government entirely in the hands 
of a majority, utterly overthrew every check and_ balance of 
the constitution, and by a combination of sectional influences 
forced upon the minority a severance of the Union, and brought 
about that inevitable revolution which a ruthless majority, like 
unprincipled tyranny in monarchical Governments have so 
often created, and which refuses to be suppressed except in 
blood and carnage, and ofttimes the destruction of the Gov- 
ernment itself. The systematic leader of this party, to the day 
of his déath, was Daniel Webster; the instruments in his hands, 
the gulled, duped and blinded people of New England and the 
North, who, betrayed by their selfish and. grasping cupidity, 
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were willingly urged on in the flattering though false career 
which, if opening the paths of temporary gain, have, at last, 
terminated in political and financial destruction. 

In addition to the selfish and exelusive policy of a protective 
tariff which they fastened upon the country, making the agri- 
cultural industfy of the South tributary to their enormous and 
exacting profits, may also be mentioned their determination to 
clutch, through the medium of national legislation, the capital 
of the commercial community under the influence of a national 
bank. 

The tariff bill of 1828 had scattered broadcast the seed of 
discord ; Hayne, the successful and triumphant opponent of 
Webster, as far as truth and intellect were involved, had re- 
tired from the Senate; Calhoun had resigned the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States, and appeared on the floor of the 
Senate a greater man, morally and intellectually, than Webster, 
and, by the irresistible power of his logic, better calculated to 
subdue the even gigantic power of the pet representative of 
Northern political partisanism; by such name it deserves to be 
called, for a sectionalism which seeks to convert the force of 
the Government into channels for local emolument, and then 
to preserve it by mere numerical strength, sinks its every 
effort far below the dignity of statesmanship or true philos- 
ophy. Such seems to have been the mission of Webster, while 
that of Calhoun was to illume by the light of his genius the 
dark cloud which Northern policy would throw around the con- 
stitutional legislation of the country, and to resist by the force 
of virtue and mind, until overwhelmed by numerical strength, 
the destructive policy which Webster advocated with all his 
ability of body and all the influence of his intellect. 

The true key to Webster's love for the Union may be found 
in his denouncing the expression of Hayne: “ Liberty first and 
union afterward,” as “words of delusion and folly.” He pre- 
ferred “liberty and union, now and forever, one and insepar- 
able.”* If Webster is entitled to sincerity in thus transposin 
a true and patriotic sentiment, it proves that he had no regar 
for constitutional liberty, for it will appear in the progress of 
this paper that he claimed the right and the power of a majority 
of the people, which he knew would be always united under 
sectional and political combinations, to control the legislation 
of the country in defiance to the opposition of States not allied 
in interest with the majority. Such being his idea of liberty 
and union, he would have made the Union subservient to the 
majority and liberty as understood by it, to be dispensed as its 
exclusive prerogative, with no other privilege to the minority 
section but to obey or resort to¥a just revolution. 

In the present policy of the Lincoln administration, the well- 





* Conclusion of his second spéech on Foote’s Resolution. 
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informed reader in Europe and America, if honest and unpreju- 
diced, will see the full development of that policy which Web- 
ster and those. of his school engrafted upon the Government ; 
not that Webster was an onen and avowed abolitionist, but he, 
more than any other man of his day, encouraged the strong 
and aggressive tendencies of the power of the Zeneral Govern- 
ment, which planted the dragon’s teeth which are now being 
reaped by his Northern survivors and legitimate political repre- 
sentatives. 

“ Liberty” failed to preserve the Union; nor could the 
“Union,” under the philosophy of the Webster school, ever pre- 
serve liberty. 

In illustrating the views of Webster and Calhoun, we have 
abundant and incontrovertible evidence that the unavoidable 
tendency, if not the purpose, of the former, was to subvert the 
true constitutional theory of the Government, by establishing 
in every. instance principles which were at war with the rights 
of the States, and banding together a class of measures which, 
addressing themselves to the interest of a sectional majority, 
speaking and acting through the medium of the general Gov- 
ernment, classified a majority of the States against the true 
interest of the minority, and engendered an arbitrary exercise 
of power, which acknowledged no restraint in its rapid march 
to despotism; while the latter contended, with a high and lofty 
patriotism, and with all the foree of truth, nurtured and vital- 
ized by the power of genius, the only theory that could main- 
tain the equipoise of the Federal and State Governments— 
an equipoise absolutely essential to the perpetuity of the Union. 

Impartial history will fearlessly assert the truth, too often 
withheld from Calhoun, and those who belonged to his school 
of politics, that they were at heart, as they were practically, 
the best Union men that existed. 

‘to make manifest the truth of this assertion, and to show 
that Webster and his political followers pursued a systematic 
plan. to overthrow the Government, 1 will now notice the 
course they pursued. 

Webster and his New England and Northern party were at 
one time bitter opponents of the administration of Andrew 
Jackson; but as soon as the proclamation of this iron-willed 
man was thundered forth, against the principles of the constitu- 
tion and the rights of the States, Webster stepped forward, not 
the supporter of the administration, but to sustain this mea- 
sure, He had no party motives to entice him to the support of 
Jackson, whom he despised; but he saw at a glance that it con- 
tained the germ of those principles which would lead, if suf- 
fered to mature, to the consolidation of the Government, and 
the permanent establishment of those principles and measures 
which the fostering care of the Government would exercise to 
the erection of monopolies, under which a geographical and 
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closely allied sectional interest, under the name of bank tariff, 
and at a later day distribution, and at a still later period, aboli- 
tion, would entwine their poisonous grasp around the Govern- 
ment, for the obvious purpose of prostituting the Government 
to their own sectional interest, in the most. aggressive and cor- 
rupt spirit. This was the courtezan spirit that wooed Webster, 
the sturdy puritan statesman, into the support of the Jackson 
party. Let it not be said he was acting out his federal procliv- 
ities, which it is known were strong and decided. 

He advanced many steps beyond the proclamation—that fa- 
mous paper of Andrew Jackson’s, so startling to the ears of 
States’ rights men ; and though under the flimsy garb of a pul- 
ing and finiking leve for the constitution, which was ever upon 
his lips, he could not conceal from the watchful eye the sneak- 
ing purpose of offering his political influence to crush the con- 
stitution in the unholy embrace of sectional power. 

We have no speech of Webster upon the proclamation; but, 
on another occasion, he expressed himself in a long speech, 
and in full obedience to his New England puritanical, selfish 
and sectional policy, which he has entitled “ The Constitution 
not a compact between sovereign States.” This astute debater, 
who always measured his every word with the utmost accu- 
racy, and used them to convey his exact meaning with the 
utmost force, uttered in the compact sentence which designates 
the title to this speech the idea he wished to carry out: first, 
that. the constitution was not.a compact; and, secondly, nota 
compact between sovereign States—meaning thereby indirectly 
to assail the sovereignty of the States, as wellas to deny the 
theory of its being a compact. 

The histery of this debate is not only interesting, but instruc- 
tive to all who féel an interest’ in the maintenance of civil 
liberty. It represents a most decisive principle in American 
political philosophy, and is the exponent of that principle 
which has crushed the Union. 

It was delivered in the Senate of the United States on the 
16th of February, 1833, in reply to “Calhoun’s speech on the 
bill farther to provide for the collection of duties on imports.” 
We wish the reader to understand the true position of Web- 
ster, not as a statésman, but as a representative politician ; not 
only of a pernicious principle, but of a vicious class. Therefore 
the attention of the reader is directed to the views asserted by 
Webster, which, to a great extent, formed the charts of his 
political course. We will endeavor to present his views with 
accuraey, for a true, full length portrait will but exhibit Web- 
ster’s defects and deformities in their most repulsive aspect. 
This speech was delivered under the following circumstances: 
On the 21st of January, 1833, Wilkins, the chairman of the 
judiciary committee of the Senate, introduced a bill for the 
purpose of enforcing the collection of duties on imported 
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goods. Wilkins was a Pennsylvania senator, and belonged to 
the same class of politicians, geographically and politically, 
with Webster, with whom he united to force the South to obe- 
dience to a sectional majority; and as chairman of the judi- 
ciary committee, as well as the exponent of a violent and 
bitter aggressive party, he advocated extreme measures of 
force, to hold a sovereign State in subjection to the general 
Government. 

Various resolutions were before the Senate arising from the 
proclamation of Jackson, among which were those of Clayton, 
of Delaware, strongly sustaining the general Government; 
and also a series of resolutions offered by Grandy, of Tennes- 
see, embracing similar views. Thus exhibiting the tendeney 
of minor geographical interests to combine with stronger see- 
tional divisions for the purpose of temporary gain, but too 
often impelled by party considerations to seek an impure 
alliance with sectional power. 

Oalhoun, the great statesman of the day, with a fall undor- 
standing of the mighty issue, introduced into the Senate a 
series of resolutions, which were the basis of the debate that 
occurred, for they struck the paralyzing blow to the sectional 
majority, from which time and numbers only have enabled it 
to recover, and to seize with vandalic hand every department 
of the Government. 

The resolutions maintained, 

1. “That the people of the several States composing these United States 
are united as parties to a constitutional compact, to which the people of 
each State acceded as @ separate sovereign community, each binding itself 
by its own particular ratification; and that the union, of which the said 
compact is the bond, is a union between the States ratifying the same. 

2. “That the people of the several States, thus tnited by the constitu- 
tional compact, in forming that instrument and in creating a general 
Government to carry into effect the objects for which they were formed, 
delegated to that Government for that purpose certain definite powers, 
to be exercised jointly, reserving at the same time, each State to itself, the 
residuary mass of powers to be exercised by its own separate Government, 
and that whenever the general Government assumes the exercise of powers 
not delegated by the compact, its acts are unauthorized and are of no 
effect; and that the same Cnauieinend is not made the fina! judge of the 
powers delegated to it, since that would make its discretion and not the constitu- 
tion the measure of its powers; but tnat, as in all other cases of compact 
among —- parties, without any common judge, each has an equal 
2 to Judge or itself as well of the infraction as the mode and measure of 
rearess. 

8. “ That the assertion that the people of these United States, taken col- 
leetively as individuals, are now or ever have been united on the principle of 
the social compact, and as such are now formed into one nation or people, or 
that they have ever been so united in any one stage of their political exist- 
ence ; that the peg of the several States composing the Union have not, 
as members thereof, retained their sovereignty ; that the allegiance of their 
citizens have been transferred to the general Government ; that they have 
parted with the right of punishing treason through their respective State 
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Governments ; and that they have not the right of judging in the last resort 
as to the extent.of the powers reserved, and, of consequence, of those dele- 
gated; are not only without foundation in truth, but are ¢ontrary to the 
most certain and plain historical facts and the clearest deductions of reason ; 
and all exercise of power on the general Government, or any of its depart- 
ments claiming authority from so erroneous assumptions, must of necessity 
be unconstitutional—must tend inevitably to subyert the sovereignty of the 
States, to destroy the federal character of the Union, and to rear on its 
ruins a consolidated Government, without constitutional check or limita- 
tion, and which must necessarily terminate in the loss of liberty itself.” 

Against these “theories and opinions,” as Webster styled 
them, he maintained those theories and opinions which, in their 
rapid development, overthrew the constitution and subverted 
the Government. 

1. “That the constitution of the United States is not a league, confed- 
eracy or compact between the people of the several States in their sover- 
eign capacities, but a Government proper, founded on the adoption of the 
people, and creating direct relations between itself and individuals.” 

2. “* That no State authority has power to dissolve these relations ; that 
nothing can dissolve them but revolution; and that, consequently, there can 
be no such thing as secession without revolution.” 

3. “ That there is a supreme law, consisting of the constitution of the 
United States and acts of congress passed in pursuance of it, and treaties ; 
and that in cases not capable of assuming the character of a suit in law or 
equity, congress must judge of and finally interpret this supreme law so 
often as it has occasion to pass acts of legislation; and in cases capable of 
assuming and actually assuming the character of a suit, the Supreme court 
of the United States is the final interpreter.” 

4. “ That an attempt by a State to abrogate, annul or nullify an act of 
congress, or to arrest its operation within her limits on the ground that, in 
her opinion, such law is unconstitutional, is a direct usurpation on the just 
powers of the general Government and on the equal rights of other States— 
a plain violation of the constitution, and a proceeding essentially revolution- 
ary in its character and tendency.” 

Webster contended, in a lengthy and laborious speech, to 
prove the truth of the above propositions. Their truth or fal- 
sity involved not only the health, but, we are prepared to admit, 
the longevity of the republic; and is in implicit obedience to 
the acts and opinions of the Lincoln Government. The consti- . 
tution is not a league, confederacy or compact, but a Govern- 
ment proper; then the conclusion that every State is bound to 
obey the laws of this “Government proper,” for nothing can 
dissolve the relations existing between the States but revolu- 
tion—that is, the States have the right to dissolve by revo- 
lution, but the existing Government must use the sword to 
suppress that right. It cannot be denied that the statesman of 
the North was attempting a policy which would rapidly destroy 
the State and Federal Governments, and the historjan asks no 
other proof than the present exercise of federal power in the 
hands of the Lincolnites—the full and legal representatives of 
that class of politicians of which Webster was for many years 
the sectional and representative head. Admitting the danger- 
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ous tendency of the New England school of politics, it is read- 
ily perceived that, relying upon their numerical and sectional 
majority—a majority brought about by a supposed affinity 
with the Western States—the New England politicians and 
press-gang editors were willing, and anxiods, to risk the exist- 
ence of the Government on the effort to sustain the power they 
possessed; and they had but a short trausition from the des- 
potism of a majority to the despotism of the sword. 

We avoid a statement or review of the arguments of Cal- 
houn on this occasion; they are not only familiarized to the 
pew, but their truth and practical ability has been proved 

eyond dispute or eavil. 

Ve can now clearly see that there was a regular and a sys- 
tematic purpose and plan, through the influence of the general 
Government, to destroy the principles on which it was con- 
structed, and a brief allusion to legislative and executive en- 
croachments will demonstrate our position. 

It was a natural sequence that executive patronage and Gov- 
ernmental influence should progress hand in hand, and with an 
equal grade. The same majority that elected a President was 
the constituents of a majority of the House of Representatives; 
and the same influence manifested in State elections was soon 
to exhibit the same corruption in the Senate of the United 
States. 

In reference to the encroachment of executive patronage, the 
relations that Calhoun bore to the subject, his efforts and his 
arguments will alike illustrate the history of the statesman and 
the wisdom of his policy. 

On the 9th of February, 1835, Calhoun, the chairman of a 
select committee appointed to inquire into the extent of the 
executive patronage, made a full and aceurate report; which 
not only defied opposition, though it met with but little, it ilhus- 
trated one of the dangerous ayénues by which. corruption 
sought to fatten on the resources of the Government. 

Calhoun introduced his reports on the 9th of February, and 

on the 13th of the same month, 1835, he made one of his mas- 
terly speeches. 
_ That corruption was seizing upon high places, was a fact not 
to be denied; the Government expenditures in eight years, 
from 1825 to 1833, had risen from $11,490,460 to $22,713,755, 
not including payments on account of the public debt, the vast 
influence arising from the public lands, and the patronage from 
our Indian relations. 

The most philosophic and practical view that could have 
been taken of this subject presented itself, with all its force and 
truth, to the mind of Calhoun, in reference to the effects of this 


great, growing and excessive patronage on our political condi- _ 


tion and prospects. Instead of strengthening our political in- 
stitutions, it had tended to sap their foundations; public morals, 
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instead of being purified and strengthened, had become de- 
graded, and subserviency to power had occupied the place of a 
disinterested and noble attachment to principles. 

There is no doubt of the clear impressions which existed on 
the mind of Calhoun, as early as the year 1835, in reference to 
the corruptions and the downward tendency of the Govern- 
ment. With wisdom and energy he stood forth the great lead- 
ing conservative statesman of the country, to maintain the con- 
stitution and the Government in its integrity, and, if possible, 
to extend its temporary existence among the nations of the 
earth. For, he truly said, “the disease is daily becoming more 
aggravated and dangerous, and if it be permitted to advance ‘ 
for a few years longer with the rapidity with which it has of 
late, it will soon pass beyond the reach of remedy.” The ques- 
tion was not: “how, or where, or with whom the danger orig- 
inated, but how it is to be arrested; not the cause, but the 
remedy ; not how our institutions and liberty have been endan- 
gered, but how they are to be rescued.” 

But our liberties were endangered, and among the most de- 
structive principles beginning to unfold themselves at this time 
may be noticed the springing into existence of the abolition 
societies, and their wicked and malicious introduction of aboli- 
tion petitions. 

Webster adroitly held himself alocf from the abolition socie, 
ties, but he never opposed their designs, or the presentation of 
their petitions. Webster was in sentiment and principle op- 
posed to slavery ; and though not daring to attack it openly or »¢ 
directly, he was satisfied that the rapid development of the 
white race would undermine it as an institution. 

The lives of Webster and Calhoun fully illustrate their repre- 
sentative position, and presents the conflicting interest which 
existed under the constitution in their most practical bearing. 
Webster contending for enlarging the powers of the general 
Government, with the full exercise of its expansive energy; 
Calhoun, for its restricted and circumscribed constitutional . 
limits. Their positions are fally illustrated by the following 
reference to the views of Calhoun, enough having been said to 
show how entirely antipodal Webster was in everything ap- 
pertaining to the interest of the South; thereby destroying his 
character and his efforts as a national statesman. In illustrat- 
ing the views of Calhoun, I will here insert a document of 
singular force and ability as a political paper; it was of great 
value before the dissolution of the Union, on account of the 
practical philosophy it contained; now it belongs to history, and 
ought to be preserved and remembered. I allude to the follow- 
ing resolutions offered by Calhoun in the Senate of the United 
States, on the 27th of December, 1837, in respect to the rights 
of the States and the abolition of slavery : 

1. “ That in the adoption of the federal constitution, the States omg ge | 
the same acted, severally, as free, independent and sovereign States ;.an 
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that each for itself, by its own voluntary act, entered into the Union with the 
view to its increased security-against all dangers, domestic as well as foreign, 
and the more perfect and secure enjoyment of its advantages—natural, 
politica! and social.” 

2. “ That in delegating a portion of their powers to be exercised by the 
Federal Government, the States retained, severally, the exclusive and sole 
7 over their own domestic institutions and police, and are alone respon- 


sible for them ; and that any intermeddling of any one or more States, or a 
combination of their citizens, with the domestic institutions and police of 
the others, on any ground or under any pretext whatever—political, moral 
or religious—with a view to their alteration or subversion, is an assumption 
of superiority not warranted by the constitution, insulting to the States in- 
terfered with, tending to endanger their domestic peace and tranquility, 
subversive of the objects for which the constitution was formed, and, by ne- 
cessary consequence, tending to weaken and destroy the Union itself.” 

3. “ That this Government was instituted and adopted by the several 
States of this Union as a common agent, in order to carry into effect the 
powers which they had delegated by the constitution for their mutual se- 
eurity and prosperity ; and that in fulfilment of their high and sacred trust, 
this Government is bound so to exercise its powers as to give, as far as may 
be practicable, increased stability and security to the domestic institutions 
of the States that compose the Union, and that it is the solemn duty of the 
Government to resist all attempts by one portion of the Union to use it as an 
instrument to attack the domestic institutions of another, or to weaken or 
destroy such institutions, instead of strengthening and upholding them as it 
is in duty bound to do.” 

4. “That domestic slavery, as it exists in the Southern and Western 
States of this Union, composes an important part of their domestic institu- 
tions, inherited from their ancestors, and existing at the adoption of the 
constitution, by which it is recognized as constituting an essential element 
in the distribution of its powers among the States, and that no change of 
opinion or feeling on the part of the other States of the Union in relation to 
it can justify them or their citizens in open and systematic attacks thereon, 
with a view to its overthrow ; and that all such attacks are in manifest vio- 
lation of the mutual and solemn pledge to protect and defend each other, 
given by the States, respectively, on entering into the constitutional compact 
which formed the Union; and as such, is a manifest breach of faith and a 
violation of the most solemn obligations, moral and religious.” 

5. “That the intermeddling of any State or States, or their citizens, to 
abolish slavery in this district, or in any of the territories, on the ground or 
under the pretext that it is immoral or sinful, or the passage of any act or 
measure of congress, with that view, would be a direct and dangerous at- 
tack on the institutions of all the slaveholding States.” 


6. “ That the union of these States rests on an equality of rights and ad- 
vantages among its members; and that whatever destroys that equality, 
tends to destroy the Union itself; and that it is the solemn duty of all, and 
more especially of this body, which represents the States in their corporate 
capacity, to resist all attempts to discriminate between the States in extend- 
ing the benefits of the Government to the several portions of the Union, 
and to refuse to extend to the Southern and Western States any advantage 
which would tend to strengthen or render them secure, or tO increase their 
limits of population by the annexation of new territory or States, on the 
assumption, or under the pretext, that the institution of slavery as it exists 
among them is immoral or sinful, or otherwise obnoxious, would be contrary 
to that equity of rights and advantages which the constitution was intended 
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to secure alike to all the members of the Union, and would, in effect, dis- 
franchise the slaveholding States, by withholding from them the advantages 
while it subjected them tothe burdens of Government.” 

Calhoun advocated these resolutions with great ability in a 
philosophic and elaborate speeeh, which so clearly sets forth 
the character of the Government that, it is deemed unneces- 
sary to. examine it. History, in a few years, will place the 
eternal stamp of truth upon them. 

At the same time, let it be historically remembered, how 
Webster stood upon this momentous question—never aiding to 
check. the progress of abolition soeieties, to stop the flood of 
incendiary matter brought te the South by the mails, or to 
suppress the odious petitions that constantly crowded upon 
congress. 

In this negative position, he viewed with composure the 
stabs inflicted on the constitution; and in advocating the ag- 
gressive and encroaching tendency of a sectional majority, he 
used his talent with activity and energy to plant the seeds of 
a revolution, which all men might have foreseen, with an acen- 
racy of prediction as certain as the harvest follows, the seed 
time. 

Who is to blame? Will not honest history write out in the 
dark and damning hues they deserve, not only the mere names 
of the busy and base abolitionist, the incendiary and the va- 
grant politician, but also eonnect with them in true fellowship 
the boasted statesman of the North, who could stand calmly by 
and see the Union die, amidst so much blood and carnage, 
rather than forego the temporary advantages resulting from 
the predominance of a sectional majority. Calhoun has left a 
far better Union record than Webster, because Calhoun em- 
braced those theories of our Government which would haye 
sustained the equality designed by the constitution, and, con- 
sequently, have prolonged the existence of the Union, while 
Webster and his party at the North embraced the very doe- 
trine that drove the ship of State, with rapidity and violence, 
against every rock and quicksand and-shoal. 

Everett and Seward outlived Webster, physically, but their 
names will be linked in the black list of those who, on the page 
of history, are known to have prostituted talent, character, 
patriotism, and all that honorable men hold dear, on the altar 
of a low and base selfishness, which honor and statesmanship 
alike despise. 

Welister and Calhoun were each cabinet ministers, and dis- 
tinguished in their position. The statesmanship of each, in 
their respective stations in the cabinet, can be properly under- 
stood by a fair examination of their views. 
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ART. III._MANUFACTURE OF WINES IN THE SOUTH. 


EXPOSITION OF A PLAN TO OBVIATE THE DISABILITIES OF CLIMATE OPPOSED TO THE 
MANUFACTURE OF WINE IN SOUTH CAROLINA, ETC.* 


Parr L 


The successful cultivation of a crop, in a suitable soil and 
elimate, is a thing of nature; and need not interpose, except to 
sow and to harvest. Cotton seems to w in our soil and 
climate spontaneously, yet cotton cannot be cultivated in many 
portions of the world, even under the constant care of the 
most experienced cotton planters. The manufacture of cotton 
has succeeded best in those climates where it refuses to be pro- 
duced ; hence, the durability and facility of transportation of 
cotton, give it a value which it would not possess were it 
instantly perishable, or as heavy asa metal. The manufacture 
would be confined to the place of production, and the double 
labor of harvest and manutacture would have to be performed 
at the same time. Consider the condition of a plantation where 
the picked cotton: of to-day must be converted into yarn or 
eloth to-morrow, otherwise the years labor is lost. Such a 
change in the durability of cotton would destroy it in this 
Southern country, and limit its cultivation to small tracts upon 
the borders of healthy populous regions. Aiken would become 
a cotton region, and the rich lands of the Mississippi would be 
abandoned. The European and Northern manufactories would 
cease, and the value of cotton would be above silk. 1 have pre- 
sumed this preternatural change in one of the qualities of cotton, 
to impress the fact that such is the condition of the produce of 
the vine. The durability of the ripe grape scarcely exceeds a 
few days; hence, its conversion into wine must be immediate, 
The produce and manufacture must be simultaneous, and is so 
done in all vine-growing regions, and can be done in Aiken, so 
far as labor is concerned. ‘The mashing, pressing and stowing 
away of the mornings vintage can readily be done in the after. 
noon, and quiet sleep may refresh the laborer for his next days 
work. Such would be a happy condition of things, were it 
possible, and possible it must be made, or Aiken must abandon 
the grape culture. 





* Resolutions adopted by the Aiken Vine Growing and Horticultural Association, 
August 22d, 1861: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are due to Prof. Wm. Hume, of 
Charleston, for his very able and elaborate essay and series of experiments upon 
the grape juices and wines of our country: and that we commend it to public 
attention, as a valuable contribution te science, and an effort to elucidate a sub- 
ject, obscure in itself, but of vast practical importance to our growing prosperity. 

Resolved; That, appreciating the compliment which the author has paid to our 
society of making it the medium of communication with the public, we request a 
copy for the press, and that a committee of three be appointed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for its publication. 

Committee appointed in accordance with the above resolution: Messrs. H. W. 
Ravenel, J. H. Cornish and J. C. Wood. 
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It cannot be unknown to my readers that the wine-makin 
regions of the world are limited, while the geographical distri- 
bution of the grape is universal. The first settlers of America 
found the'grape growing luxuriantly everywhere. The early 
writers on Carolina proclaimed it as naturally adapted to the 
production of wine, or and silk. Persons experienced in these 
productions were alone necessary to develop the natural re- 
sourcés of the country. The Swiss were established at Purys- 
barg, the French at New Bordeaux, and the Huguenot on the 
French Santee—each with the intention to cultivate the grape, 
and to manufacture wine. Upward of one hundred years have 
passed away since the establishment of these wine-producing 
colonies, and who ever heard of the exportation of a single 
cask, or the home consumption of a single bottle of potable 
wine ? 

M. St. Pierre* published a book of instruction in wine mak- 
ing in London’, in the year 1772, for the express use of the Caro- 
lina vine growers settled at New Bordeaux, in Carolina, which 
seems not to have accomplished the design of the author—for 
the English were as unsuccessful as the French and Swiss. 
Suffice it to say, that the vine eulture was abandoned, and wine 
making proved a failure. The name of New Bordeaux is not 
seen on the recent maps of the States, but on the older maps it 
will ‘be found in Abbeville district, somewhere between dan: 
bridge and the court-house. 

The knowledge of so palpable a failure to produce a saleable 
wine, undertaken by experienced wine makers from the best 
wine-producing country, is calculated to chill the ardor of the 
wine-growing association of Aiken, and to induce a fear that 
one hundred years hence, the names of New Bordeaux and 
Aiken will only be known as places where the grape was culti- 
vated, and where wine was not made. We have no historical 
evidence of the cause of failure at New Bordeaux, but have 
reason to believe that the first disappointment proceeded from 
the inability of the European grape to adapt itself to our climate. 
Such has been since proved in our times, and now the cultix 
vated native grapes are alone relied upon in Aiken as the ma- 
terial from which wine may be made. Aiken thus far, excels 
New Bordeaux. The soil and climate produce the fruit abun- 
dantly. The skilful conversion of the grape juice into wine is 
what remains for the association to effect; and 1 am sorry to 
proclaim my belief that it is not so easily done as many have 
supposed. A weak, acid wine may be abundantly produced at 
Aiken by the Ev¥opean method of manufacture; but it will be 
unsaleable for domestic consumption. The manufacturers of 





* “ Art of planting and cultivating the vine, and making, fining and preserving 
wines, according to the most approved methods in the most celebrated wine coun- 
tries in Franee. By Denis de St. Pierre.” 1 Vol., 22mo. “London: 1772. 
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factitious wines will soon discover that it is too acid for their 

urposes. It will cost more to repair it than it is worth, and a 

etter wire may be made without the introduction of sour 

rape juice; hence, 1 have reason to believe that the demand 
for the present class of Aiken wine will be very limited, and 
the price will not repay the labor of production. Aiken must 
follow the fate of New Bordeaux if a radical change is not 
effected in the present system of manufacture, and if we do 
not succeed in producing a better quality of wine. 

Unpleasant as this announcement may be, it is, nevertheless, 
the result of calm reflection of all the presented conditions. 
Discouraging as it must appear to the vine growers, it will ulti- 
mately lead to a revolution of the whole system, and will .in- 
volve a simple principle which may be practiced suceessfully. 

To discover error, is the first step to reform. I have discov- 
ered a fundamental error in the wine culture in Aiken, which, 
if reformed, will lead to success; if persisted in, will end in dis- 
appointment. There are certain natural laws that must always 
be regarded, and failure is always the result of the neglect of 
these laws. These laws have been disregarded among the wine 
growers of Aiken, and I trust that it will be only necessary to 
point them out, to convince the association that obedience to 

w is essential to success. 

I have already remarked that the geographical distribution 
of the vine was universal, while the wine-making regions of 
the globe were limited. A careless thinker would say, that 
wherever God has planted the vine, there man was designed to 
make wine; but such is not the truth. The climate best, adapt- 
ed to the production of the grape is not adapted to the manu- 
facture of wine. A warm climate brings the grape to perfec- 
tion, but warmth is destructive to the vinous fermentation, 
Hence, at the temperature that the grape succeeds best, the 
juice cannot be converted into wine; and in the proper climate 
for the successful production of wine, the grape will not come 
to perfection. The production of wine requires both heat and 
cold, both summer and winter—one to produce grape, the 
other to produce the wine. Hence, an examination of the wine 
regions of the world will exhibit a warm summer—about equal 
in length to the time necessary for maturing the fruit—immedi- 
ately followed by a moderate winter, A temperature of 60° is 
well suited to make wine, but will not produce a sweet. grape. 
A temperature of 90° is well adapted to the grape, but will cer- 
tainly produce a sour wine. ‘The summers of France, Spain, 
and Portugal are warm enough to. bring the»grape to perfec- 
tion, and just long enough to complete the maturity at the com- 
mencement of winter; so that the wine maker receives the 
fruit at the time when the temperature is best adapted to the 
successful conyersion of the juice into wine by the process of 
the vinous fermentation. He feels no apprehension of produc- 
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ing @ sour wine ; and if vinegar is desired, he must adopt a spe- 
cial process to institute the acetie fermentation. A reference to 
the climate of all wine regions will point out the peculiarities 
which I have stated. The wine region of Madeira is 2,000 feet 
above the level of the ocean; thus, elevation compensates for 
iatitude, and the summer and winter are brought together at 
the period of maturity of the fruit. 

From thé® above observations, we may assume that there is 
an especial adaptation of climate to the grape culture, which 
does not exist in all parts of the world; and although the vine 
may grow in every latitude, wine cannot be made in every 

lace. If we apply this principle to Aiken, we will discover 
the first germ of distrust, and the explanation of the cause of 
failure to make a sound wine. The summer is too long for the 
kinds of grape cultivated. They ripen’ too soon: August is 
too warm to effect a sound fermentation. The acetic fermenta- 
tion will aecompany the vinous, by virtue of the high tempera- 
ture, and a mixture of wine and vinegar will be the result. The 
smell or chemical examination clearly announces this fact; and 
although the removal of the acetic acid is possible, it would be 
better to have prevented its formation. 

In proclaiming an evil of such magnitude, it is proper that I 
should point out a remedy, and induce the members of the 
association to assist in correcting the error. We have seen that 
the grape matures too early for the wine-making season. We 
cannot shorten the season, but we can look about and find a 
grape that takes longer to come to perfection. We desire a 
grape that will ripen in October, if winé making be the object. 
Our forefathers selected the earliest varieties for table use, and 
we have undertaken to make wine out of table grapes. We are 
still engaged in producing new varieties by~ cultivation, and 
rejoice at the production*of a new early variety. Our endeav- 
ors should be the reverse; we desire an October variety ; and 
such a variety, cultivated in Aiken, will immediately remove all 
apprehension of future failure to make a sound wine. Table 
grapes in omc are produced throughout the summer, and the 
earlier the production the better they sell; but no man attempts 
to make wine in summer out of table grapes. The wine grape 
must necéssarily be a late grape; and if it is not a late grape, it 
is not adapted to the manufacture of wine. The heat of a 
French summer is as hostile to the manufacture of wine as the 
heat of an Aiken summer; and it is useless to expect to do that 
in Aiken which cannot be done in natural wine countries. Sum- 
mer is the time for making white wine vinegar in France, and 
white wine vinegar may be easily and successfully made in Aiken; 
but a sound wine, according to French methods, can never be 
made in Aiken during the month of August. The grape or the 
process must be changed, in order either to bring the maturity 
of the fruit to cool weather, or to preserve the juice until the 
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temperature suits the vinous fermentation. Our first endeavor 
should be to seek out later varieties, and stock the vineyards 
with them for future use; and until that is accomplished, other 
expedients may be employed, to obviate the disadvantages of 
climate, and the error of planting a grape which comes .to 
maturity too,early for manufacturing purposes, lam not pre- 
pared to point out substitutes for the present cultivated grapes 
of Aiken; it is sufficient to direct attention to an error already 
committed; and many varieties which have been discovered 
and rejected for the virtue which I recommend, should be 
restored to popularity and actual utility. That such neglected 
varieties do. exist, is manifest froma the following extract of a 
letter from the Hon, J. H. Hammond, dated September 15th, 
1860, and we may also infer that he has reason to value a later 
rape: “I send. you a few bunches of wild grapes. The two 
arger grapes I. got from a distance; the smaller grows in my 
field here, where it has been undisturbed from its first Appear- 
ance, though some fifteen.or more crops have been planted and 
cultivated just.around and above its long roots. The leaves of 
these vines have disappeared for two or more weeks, but the 
grapes would hang on until Christmas if, permitted. These are 
to me very interesting grapes; and if your analysis is,at all 
favorable, | propose to cultivate them extensively... For mere 
taste I_ know no wild grape, really wild grape, to compare with 
them, save the Catawba, and they have no foxy flavor.’ For 
what object this extensive cultivation is designed, 1. am not 
told; but I trust that, the observation and sagacity of the. wri- 
ter has discovered what 1 have endeavored to enforce above, 
viz: that.a later grape is better adapted to wine making. An 
examination of these wild grapes, made on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, places two of them on a par with the Catawba, Warren 
and Isabella, examined on the 4th of August, as regards size 
and maturity, and the third equalled them in maturity, as 
examined on the 26th of August. The process of maturity 
was thus considerably in arrears with the cultivated grapes, 
bat two months of time remained to complete the process; and 
the ability to remain on the vine until required for use, is an 
advantage greatly to be desired. The greenest of the Redeliffe 
grapes (Hammond’s), on the 17th of September, was riper than 
the New York Isabella of the 27th—being in sweetness as 1047 
to 1038, and in acidity as 3.13 to 3.63; hence, the neglected 
grape of the Redcliffe plantation was a better fruit than the 
renowned Isabella, from New York, which now sells at thirty 
seven and a half cents per pound in the City of Charleston. 

I have given these suggestions of a later maturing grape 
to correspond with the practice of other wine-growing coun- 
tries, and to meet a difficulty connected with the produce of the 
vine at Aiken. We are in the condition of a cotton planter 
who can neither preserve, transport nor manufacture his pro- 
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duce. For the grapes, after the 20th August, “vanish rapidly” 
from the vines from various causes. If the fruit is gathered, it 
will neither dry nor remain sound; and if the produce is 

ressed and fermented, an unpotabie liquor may be expected. 

hus, it is manifest that most of the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of the vine growers of Aiken proeeed from the noncon- 
formity of the season of vintage with the season of fermenta- 
tion ; and, notwithstanding the beautiful and highly esteemed 
varieties so. successfully cultivated about Aiken, they are all 
obnoxious to the charge of being objectionable to wine manu- 
facturing purposes, only because of their maturity in July and 
August. 

But while desiring better things, we need not. neglect what 
we have, Nature is ever bountifulyand if she has delayed the 
winter beyond the reach of duration of the grape, she has fixed 
a temperature beneath the soil adequate to our purposes, and 
may be reached by moderate labor. The mean annual tem- 
perature of Aiken is about 62°; hence, cellars excavated from 
twenty to forty feet will always preserve this temperature, and 
fermentation can be safely conducted at 65°. A cellar of sufii- 
cient dimensions and depth will sensibly correct the error 
already committed, and it may be advisable for the association 
te undertake on its own charge the construction of one for ex- 
perimental purposes, and have it completed before the next 
' vintage. hen its efficacy shall be established, private enter- 

rise will construct as many more as are-requisite for the 
increasing productions. The advantages of wine-cellars are 
fully established in all wine-producing. regions from the Gre- 
cian islands to the Rhine, and how much more necessary must 
they be to us who are constrained to vintage in the midst of 
summer. The cellar is designed to contain the fermenting vats 
and casks, not only to protect them from the influence of the 
constant summer heat, but also from the general vicissitudes of 
the climate under which we undertake to perform incompatible 
operations. They are the security of the wine maker, and are 
as necessary in winter as in summer. The appendage of a 
wine-cellar to a vineyard is as necessary as the erection of a 
barn to a field, or a corn-crib to a corn-patch; and he who is 
convinced of these necessary buildings on a farm, can fully esti- 
mate the value of a wine-cellar, and may hereafter wonder how 
he could have concluded to plant a vineyard and neglected to 
construet a wine-cellar. But a ready exeuse may be given: 
“How was I to know before trial that my vines would produce 
fruit, and that those fruit contained the proper elements, for 
wine making? My neighbors who are in advance of me pro- 
duce a sour wine, although I eat a sweet grape. If their sweet 
grapes only make a sour wine, which ‘I cannot drink, I see no 
use for a cellar, nora vineyard either. I have no means of 
knowing whether it is the grape or the man that makes the 
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sour wine, but I have strong suspicions that both are to blame. 
The man either does not know how, or the grape is wrong in 
something. Frenchmen. have tried with no better success, and 
I have seen no wine made in Aiken like that which I buy in 
Charleston.” These are natural, interesting and grave reflec- 
tions, and worthy of a reply; and if we succeed in demonstrat- 
ing that the fault is neither in the fruit nor the man, but in the 
concurring condition of things, we may hope to induce our 
yn gmoggong not only to plant a vineyard, but dig a deep cellar 

80. 

In the examination of details for proper replies to the doubts 
above expressed, it is necessary to state some things which 
may be known in order to reach other things which are un- 
known. It is convenient to commence with foreign wines 
before we discuss the domestic, or examine minutely the mate- 
rials which we possess for making wines like those which are 
imported. It is important to compare the composition of the 
jaice of foreign grapes. with corresponding wines said to be 
manufactured out of them, and from researches and compari- 
sons between the native grape juice and the commercial wine, 
we may be enabled to draw valuable conclusions, not only 
beneficial to health but to the purse, and determine the exact 
line where nature ceases her beneficent work, and where man 
commences to display his fraud, avarice and rapacity. 

By a careful examination of what is done abroad out of the 
same materials which nature has supplied at home, we can 
learn how to profit by what is beneficial, and to reject what is 
injurious. Art has limits as well as qualities; and impositions 
on the credulous and ignorant are not unfrequently practiced 
by the wine makers. But, in a country like ours, where the 
vineyard may be made infinite, a fair article may always be 
produced in sufficient quantity to supply a liberal demand, and 
no more art need be learned nor practiced beyond what is ne- 
cessary to supply a good, sound wine. 


OF WINE AND GRAPE JUICE. 


Wine is said to be “the juice of the grape, fermented ;” the 
juice of the grape is the fluid obtained by expressing the ripe 
fruit; and fermentation is a chemical process, by which changes 
are effected in the constituents of the grape juice. By ce 
mentation, grape juice is transformed into wine; and from grape 
juice alone can wine be made. By fermentation, the grape 
sugar of the juice is transformed into alcohol, with the escape 
of certain quantities of earbon and oxygen, which are no longer 
requisite to the sugar, and do not enter into the composition of 
the alcohol. During fermentation, the sugar may said to 
die and the alcohol to be born; thus, the death of the sugar ef 
the grape. juice, and the birth of the alcohol of wine, is really 
and truly the only change effected; and the change of the name 
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of juice into wine implies no other process. All trae wine must 
have been once grape juice, and all grape juice contains the 
material out of which wine may be fermented. But if, by a 
dexterous operation, the sugar of the juice could be extracted, 
and the deficiency replaced by alcohol in corresponding quan- 
tity, it would be a question of casuistry to determine whether 
we have made wine. We have wine in composition, but we 
have not prepared it according to definition. We have the 
same results, but have not pursued the established method. If, 
on the other hand, we abstract the alcohol from wine and re- 
store the proper quantity of sugar, we truly have not grape 
juice, but we have its equivalent. We have a fluid identical in 
composition with it, and which is capable of being again con- 
verted into wine. 

I have been thus prolix, to endeavor to remove from the 
mind of the reader any remnant of superstition which former 
ignorance may have attached to the so-called vinous fermenta- 
tion. It is nothing more than an expression indicating the break- 
ing up of one equivalent of grape sugar, composed of carbon 24, 
hydrogen 28, oxygen 28; into four equivalents of alcohol, 
composed, each, of carbon 4, hydrogen 6, oxygen 2; eight equiv- 
alents of carbonic acid, composed, each, of carbon 1, oxygen 2, 
and four equivalents of water, composed, each, of oxygen 1, hy- 
drogen 1. Thus, 100 pounds of crystalline grape sugar contained 
in the juice, is resolved into 46.46 pounds of alcohol, which 
makes it wine; 9.09 pounds of water which also remains, and 
44.44 pounds of carbonic acid which escapes, producing the 
effervescence which constitutes the wonder and astonishment of 
the uninformed. If, then, the vinous fermentation is so simple 
in its intents and results, we may dismiss it with the single 
remark that, wherever sugar may be, and from whatever source 
it may have been derived, it is prone to change into alcohol 
under favorable conditions ; and its progeny, alcohol, is prone 
to a similar fermentation, by which acetic acid is produced. The 
conversion of alcohol into acetic acid is as simple as the conver- 
sion of sugar into alcohol, and an accurate knowledge of the 
process is as important as that of the vinous fermentation. We 
wait to learn whether our grape juice shall be wine or vinegar. 
The vinous fermentation makes it wine; the acetic fermenta- 
tion makes it vinegar. It may be wine to-day, and vinegar a 
week hence; and the only change by which this disastrous con- 
version has been produced, has been the absorption of 2 atoms 
of oxygen from the air, and the consequent loss of 2 atoms of 
ay drogen. Thus, ale -ohol stands : earbon 4, hydrogen 6, oxygen 
2; by substitution of 2 atoms of oxygen for 2 atoms of hydro- 
gen, we have acetic acid: carbon 4, hydrogen 4, oxygen 4—an 
article which is not wine, although it is fermented grape juice; 
and no casuistry can convince the world that grape juice which 
has undergone the acetic fermentation is wine. The practical 
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fact connected with these fermentations is, that the acetic is 
not prone to occur at a temperature below 65°, while the 
vinous will; and the vinous will rather cease altogether at 65° 
than pass into the acetic. Hence, the principle of cool cellars 
in which the vinous fermentation is to be conducted. It is now 
easy to understand the difference between wine and white wine 
vinegar, as produced from the juice of the grape. By fermen- 
tation in a cool locality, the sugar of the grape is transformed 
into alcohol, which remains mixed with the water, acids and 
salts of the juice; and when the alcohol is in due proportion to 
the water, the compound, as wine, may be preserved for an in- 
definite length of time. But if the locality be warm, and the 
aleohol deficient in quantity, the mixture assumes the acetic 
fermentation, and white wine vinegar is produced, which may 
also be preserved for an indefinite period. Thus, it is obvious 
that the temperature of the place, and quantity of sugar origi- 
nally present in the juice, have determined the kind of fermen- 
tation, and produce specific results. Our wishes are not con- 
sulted. We asked for wine, and have received vinegar. Ask 
again, but first learn how to ask currectly, and wine will be 
accorded. 

To contemplate wine, then, in its simplest form, is to identify 
it with grape juice, in which the process of vinous fermentation 
has converted 100 parts of sugar into 46.46 parts of alcohol, 
and calculation can soon convert 46.46 parts of alcohol into 100 
parts of sugar, and restore the original grape juice. It is on 
this simple plan that I propose to compare the wines of the 
world with the grape juice of South Carolina, and determine 
theoretically, and then practically, the great problem that in- 
volves the prosperity of Aiken, and with it the whole southern 
portion of the former United States. 

The grape grows and matures, the agriculturist has finished 
his labor, the Sherist now takes up the subject, advances a few 
steps, and then the praetical artist completes the work. 





ART. IV.—DR. CARTWRIGHT ON THE NEGRO, REVIEWED. 


Dr. Clarke argues, that 

“The very name serpent comes from serpo, to creep ; and, therefore, to 
such it could be neither curse nor punishment to go on their bellies, i. e., 
to creep on as they had done from their creation.” 

Here he begs the question. He assumes that serpents were 
originally reptiles, and, in proof, adduces a name derived from 
the Latin—a language which certainly does not date beyond 
the building of the Tower of Babel. It would be in point to 
show that the ophidian kind were named creepers before the 
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eursé was pronotinced against the nachash—but not that they 
_ have been so called since—for whatever they were before, they 
have been creepers ever since, and might, therefore, be properly 
named serpents, Whether originally created or subsequently 
condemned to creep. 

But, admit that no serpent ever walked erect, it avails 
nothing until it shall be shown that the nachash walked erect 
before the curse. This, says Dr. Clarke, “is necessarily im- 
plied in his punishment—on thy belly shalt thou go.” By no 
means. Nothing more is implied than that he did not go on 
his belly, which does not involve walking erect any more than 
walking on all fours or flying. There is no need to know what 
or how great the change was, otherwise it would have been 
revealed. It has not been revealed; reason cannot discover it; 
and fancy may invent ten thousand schemes, yet not approach 
the truth. Even if it were admitted that Dr. Clarke’s hypoth- 
esis will explain all the phenomena, this is not enough to estab- 
lish it, for it is a prineiple of the law of circumstantial evidence 
that “nothing must be inferred, because, if true, it would 
account for the facts;” but the circumstances must not be 
“capable of solution on any other reasonable hypothesis.”* 

“ The force and effect of circumstantial evidence depend upon its incom- 
patibility with, and incapability of, Te mee ge or solution upon any other 
supposition than that of the truth of the fact which it is adduced to prove; 
the mode of argument resembling. the method of demonstration by the 
reductio ad absurdum.”— Wills’ Circumstantial Evidence, 17. 

Dr. Clarke’s hypothesis cannot stand this test, for it is not 
difficult. to imagine a form for the nachash, requiring less change 
to convert it into the present form of serpents, than must have 
taken place to convert the ape from an erect to a horizontal 
progression. It is not necessary to borrow from heraldry the 
winged serpent, sometimes represented on the escutcheon ; nor 
from mythology the emblem of Cneph, the, Good deity, found 
sculptured on a tomb in Thebes, for the pages of history 
furnish winged serpents in abundance. There are the serpents 
of Lybia and Arabia, with wings like a bat, which the south 
swine bring to Egypt; the same, probably, as the saraph, which 
is said to be provided with a sort of wings or parachute, by 
means of which, leaning on the extremity of its tail, it moves 
with great velocity. Serpents of India are mentioned, two 
cubits long, that flew about in the night. And modern writers 
attest the existence of winged serpents in Europe. Scalliger 
mentions a snake found among the Pyrenees, from whose sides 
proceeded cartilages in the form of wings. Le Blanc, quoted 
by Bochart, says that the woods at the head of lake Chiamay 
are infested with large serpents, with bat-like wings, by the aid 
of which they move with great rapidity, leaning on the ex- 





* Wills on Cireumstantial Evidence, 150. 
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tremity of their tails.* These statements may be fabulous or 
exaggerated ; but there is as much plausibility in the imagina- 
tion that the original nachash was a flying serpent, as that he 
was an erect ape. Indeed, the former opinion is favored by 
some, and seems to be supported by Hebrew tradition. A 
work already cited says: 

“ The former part of this curse [on thy belly shalt thou go] will become 
intelligible enough if we suppose that the serpent was previously gifted 
with the power of flying. This, then, which comes to us as a mere matter 
of tradition, bears on the very face of it so strong a probability, and makes 
the nature of the curse so clearly intelligible, that we can see but little 
Objection to receive it.”—Echoes of the Universe, p. 115. 

If the nachash possessed wings, which were reduced to wing- 
like membranes or parachutes, or were entirely removed, he 
was compelled to cease flying, and to go on his belly, by a 
slighter change than would have reduced him from an erect to 
a cheiropedal carriage. ‘ 

But he that undertakes to determine the original form of the 
nachash, so that it may be the foundation of an argument, is 
certainly “intruding into those things which he hath not 
seen.”+ Mr. Pope’s interrogatory concerning men, may be 
equally applied to things below,— 


“ What can we reason but from what we know ?” 


Of the form and faculties of the nachash before the curse, 
nothing is known; therefore, upon them no reliable argument 
can be established. But of the serpent, the ape and the negro, 
as they are, enough is known from which to reason. Leaving 
the realms of fancy, therefore, let those arguments be exam- 
ined which are deduced from what is known. Dr. Clarke 
does not intimate that the words “on thy belly shalt thou 
ae are not a correct rendering of the original Hebrew. 

hile those words do not imply that the nachash “walked 
erect,” nor reveal his method of progression before the curse, 
they more than imply what it should be thenceforth. The 
ape does not go on his belly; the serpent does. To escape 
the obvious conclusion from these facts, Dr. Clarke writes, 
“on thy belly (i. ¢., on all fours) shalt thou go;” and he gives 
this paraphrase: “Thou shalt no longer walk erect, but mark 
the ground equally with thy hands and feet.”t This is no 
accurate amplification of the words “on thy belly,” nor is 
the phrase “on all fours” their equivalent. It must be con- 
cluded, therefore, that the nachash may have gone on all fours 
or erect before the curse, but cannot have done so since; 
that the ape kind have gone either on all fours or erect ever 
since the curse; therefore, the nachash could not have been one 





* Universal History, vol. i, p.422. Vol. iii, p. 429, note 8. Vol. xx, p. 69, Reli- 
gious Encyclopedia, Title Serpent. 
fT Col. ii, 18. t On Gen. iii, 14. 
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of that kind; that the serpent kind have gone literally on their 
bellies ever since the curse, and therefore the nachash may have 
been of the serpent. kind. 

The next specification of the curse is: “ Dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life,’—which Dr. Clarke paraphrases thus: 
Thou shalt “feed like the most stupid and abject quadruped, 
without cleansing thy food;”’ and he remarks that the ape, 
though possessing all the means, never cleanses its food.* Ac 
cording to Nicander, one of the most noxious species of ser- 
pents, the chersydrus, or saraph already mentioned, subsists on 
dust alone.t This is not probable ; yet it is quite as true of all 
serpents as of the ape, that they do not cleanse their food ; and 
while the ape feeds chiefly on fruit, nuts and vegetables, the 
serpent feeds on toads, reptiles and other animals caught in the 
dirt, and swallowed whole—thus including their intestines. 
Moving with their heads near the earth, and constantly licking 
out their tongues, they must take up more or less dust. If this 
part of the curse is to be taken literally, the balance is in favor 
of the serpent; but Rev. Henry Christmas thinks that the 
actual food of the nachash is not-here intended. He says— 

“Tt is one of the best known and [most] frequently employed of Eastern 
idioms—a form of speech with which all who have read even the most com- 
mon of Oriental tales must be familiar. To eat dust or dirt denotes being 
humbled, cast down from a high position and placed in one of degradation. 
It is impossible to read any Eastern story without meeting with some such 
expression as this: “ What dirt have I eaten ?”—that is to say, what humil- 
iation have [ been subjected to? It is frequently said: “TI will make him 
eat dirt”—I will subject him to some degrading penance. With so ancient 
and common and expressive an idiom before our eyes, surely, we can at 
once understand the nature of the curse: “ Dust shalt thou eat’—that is, 
humiliation shall be thy lot—‘ all the days of thy life.” . . . . Two 

es show how figurative the expression is. . . In Isaiah (Ixv, 25), 
it is said “dust shall be the serpent’s meat”—that is, doubtless, the great 
adversary shall be confounded and humiliated. . . . . In Micah (vii, 
17), it is said the nations shall be terrified at the coming of the Lord, “and 
they shall lick the dust like a serpent.” Humiliation is in all these cases 
plainly implied.”—Echoes of the Onieatie, pp- 115, 116. 

The curse against the nacash proceeds: “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 
In view of this, Dr. Clarke says, concerning the simia or ape 
species : 

“There is scarcely an animal in the universe so detested by women as 
they are ; and, indeed, men look on them as continual caricatures of them- 
selves.”—On Gen. iii, 15. 

Women are generally timid, and fear all animals with which 
they are not familiar; but there is no evidence that they feel 
enmity toward the ape, and, certainly, none that they feel such 





* On Gen. iii, 14. ¢ Univ. Hist., vol. xvii, 459, 460, note Z. 
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a degree of enmity toward them as toward serpents. Children 
are often earessingly called jackanapes, monkeys, etc., but 
never serpents. The strongest expression of intense hatred is: 
“I hate him as I do a snake,” or “as I do a viper;” but never 
as “Ido an ape.” In rare instances, men have had serpents 
for pets. It is searcely credible that any woman ever had such 
rverted taste. But “it was formerly much the fashion, with 
oth sexes, to keep apes and monkeys in a state of familiar 
domestication as pets.’’* 

No one feels compunctious visitings for having killed any 
kind of serpent; but many who have been induced, by mere 
wantonness, the love of science, or any other motive, to kill 
any of the gatyrus kind, have “acknowledged that they were 
distressed by their human-like expression of countenance,” and 
“confessed that the sight was such as almost to make them 
question the nature of the act they were committing.”+ The 
gorilla, according to M. Du Chailhe, manifests unbounded rage 
and exasperation when brought face to face with man ; but his 
account is disputed by some naturalists, and even his account 
makes it.the enemy of all other animals as well as of men, so 
that even the lion has quailed and retired before this ferocious 
ape.” 

Dr Clarke seems conscious that he has not made out his case 
as to enmity between the human and the simian race, and 
adds : 

“ But Satan, who actuated this creature, is alone intended in this part of 
the prophetic declaration.” 

This, if true, overthrows his own arguments: that women 
detest apes, and that no peculiar enmity exists between men 
and serpents. But it is by no means probable. It seems that 
here, as in many other portions of the prophetic writings, there 
is a dual signification ; or, as Dr. Clarke says, with reference to 
the whole curse against the tempter, “ here we must consider a 
twofold saentence—one on Satan, and the other on the agent he 
employed.” As it regards Satan, Dr. Clarke well remarks 
that the seed of the woman is the person who Was to come by 
woman, without the concurrence of man; and that, in con- 
sequence of this purpose of God, Jesus Christ was born of a 
virgin. But as it regards the nachash, the seed of the woman 
is the human race—between whom and the serpent, there is 
enmity. The ape and orang fight with clubs and missiles, as 
well as their teeth, and the heel of man is the least probable 
point of attack. But the grovelling position of the serpent 
makes the foot or heel the most probable point of his attack. 
On the other hand, man is as apt to shoot at the heart as the 





* New Amer. Cyclopedia. 
+ Zoological Recreations, pp. 216, 247. 
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head of the ape, but strikes especially at the head of the ser- 
pent. But there is no proof, says Dr. Clarke, “that men hate 
serpents more than they do other noxious animals.” Nor is 
such proof needed, since the curse says only that there shall be 
enmity—not that there shall be more enmity than between any 
other animal and man. It is very safe to affirm, with Dr. 
Scott, that “from that season, serpents have been more shunned 
and persecuted unto death, as enemies to the human race, than 
almost any other animal.” Again: Dr. Clarke remarks that 
‘“‘men have much more enmity to the rat and magpie than to 
serpents, because the former destroy grain,” etc. Here the 
animosity is for a special cause; it is rather hatred of the 
mischief than of the animal. But man hates the serpent, that 
will never harm him so long as he keeps his distance ; and even 
when remote from any human habitation, and pressed for time, 
he will often dismount, and go in hot pursuit of a serpent of the 
most innoxious kind. Dr. Clarke says: 

“Tt has yet to be discovered that the serpentine race have any peculiar en- 
mity against mankind. . . . . . .. Serpents in general, so far from 
seeking to do mischief, flee their approach and avoid their dwelling.” 

Their flight proves the contradictory of what it is adduced to 
prove. Why do serpents, that glide fearlessly among other 
animals, flee the approach of man, except from a consciousness 
that he is an enemy? The effect produced on a rattlesnake 
by the approach of a man, is thus described by Chateaubriand: 

“The haughty reptile curled himself into a spiral line, flattened his head, 
inflated his cheeks, contracted his lips, displayed his envenomed fangs and 
his bloody throat ; his double tongue glowed like two flames of fire; his eyes 
were burning coals; his body, swoln with rage, rose and fell like the bel- 
lows of a forge; his dilated skin assumed a dull and scaly appearance ; and 
his tail, which sounded the denunciation of death, vibrated with so great 
rapidity as to resemble a light vapor.”—Religious Encyclopedia. Title, 
Adder. 

A more graphic picture of intense hatred it would be difficult 
to find. It is recorded that Moses cast down his rod, and it 
became a serpent (nachash), of what kind we know not, says 
Dr. Clarke; “ but it was either of a kind that he had not seen 
before, or one that he knew to be dangerous; for, it is said, he 
fled from ‘before it.”"* Why did he fiee, except from fear? 
Why fear, except that he felt there was enmity? How was 
the serpent “dangerous,” except as it possessed both the means 
and the disposition to inflict injury ? 

The Rey. W. D. Scull, of Florida, in an article entitled: “Dr. 
Cartwright on the Negro race,” says: , 

The LXX render “ nachash” ophis—that is, serpent. The translation in 
question was 300 years B.C. After this 360 years, St. Paul (2 Cor. xi, 3) 
informs us that it was a serpent that deceived Eve. “But I fear lest b 
any means, as the serpent (ophis) beguiled Eve.” And, finally, in Rev. xu, 
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9; xx, 3, the serpent (ophis) is called the “devil and satan ;” and in the 
vulgate (A. D. 890), St. Jerome translates “nachash” serpens.—De Bow's 
Review. New Series. Vol. wv, p. 713. December, 1860. 


These arguments have been anticipated by Dr. Clarke, who 
says: 

“Tt can be no solid objection to the above mode of solution that Satan, in 
different parts of the New Testament, is called the serpent, the serpent that 
deceived Eve by his subtlety, the old serpent, etc.; for the New Testament 
writers have borrowed the word from the Septuagint, and the Septuagint 
themselves use it in a vast variety and latitude of meaning. . . Besides, 
the New Testanment writers seem to lose sight of the animal, or instrument, 
and speak only of Satan himself, as the cause of the transgression and in- 
strument of evil.”—On Gen. iii, 1. 


Had Mr. Seull consulted Dr. Clarke’s Commentary before 
replying to Dr. Cartwright, he might easily have disposed of 
these arguments. As the Septuagint were uninspired men, 
errors are to be expected in their translation; but there are 
many reasons for thinking this is not one of them. They were 
learned Jews, and, according to the most probable accounts, 
translated the Hebrew Scriptures for the use of Helenistic Jews. 
They, certainly, had every facility for ascertaining how the 
learned Jews understood the word nachash, as applied to the 
tempter. Bearing in mind that, according to Dr. Clarke him- 
self, the word nachash is sometimes properly translated “ ser- 

ent,” a very important consideration is the one already al- 
uded to; that, as far back as the time of Jacob, long before 
the Hebrew Scriptures were written, very long before they 
were translated into Greek, the serpent was considered, among 
the Jews, a proper symbol of subtlety, prudence, cunning. 
Moses, in the book of Genesis, wrote that the nachash, by which 
Eve was beguiled, was more subtle than any other beast, and 
that he should wound the heel of the woman’s seed. The same 
writer, in the same book, records the prophecy of Jacob, in 
which the same word is employed, with reference not only to 
the sante attribute of subtlety, guile, cunning, but to wound- 
ing the same part—not, indeed, of man, but of a horse. This 
seems to identify it with the nachash of the garden. In the 
latter passage, the word nachash is used, not only to designate 
a creature wounding by the ophidian method of biting, but in 
connection with, and as a synonym of another word (shephiphon), 
which, it is admitted, designates some species of serpent. This 
seems to identify the nachash with the serpent. Thus, it 
appears that the word nachash designates the same creature in 
the third, as in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis, and that in 
the latter place it designates a serpent, and not an ape or negro; 
from which the conclusion is inevitable, that in the third chap- 
ter it designates neither ape nor negro, but serpent. Let it be 
further borne in mind, that in several of the parallelisms of the 
poetic parts of the Bible, besides the one Just alluded to, the 
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word nachash is used, in connection, with some other name, for 
aserpent. David mentions the wicked as “speaking lies,” as 
did the nachash of Paradise, and proceeds to say: 
“ Their poison is like the poison of a serpent (nachash) ; 
They are like the deaf adder (peten) that stoppeth her ear.”* 


Again, the Psalmist says: 
“ They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent (siachash) ; 
Adders’ (hachshov) poison is under their lips.” 
And Micah says: 
“ They shall lick the dust like a serpent (nachash) ; 
They shall move out of their holes like the worms (zahal) of the earth.” 


On the other hand, no passage can be found in the Bible 
where nachash clearly means ape, or where it is linked in 
tic parallelism with another name for ape or satyr; no liv- 
ing Jew will give ape as a possible translation of it; nor does 
any Hebrew lexicographer so define it. 

While the uninspired seventy might err in translating the 
Hebrew nachash by the Greek ophis, yet it is not likely that 
the inspired New Testament writers would follow them in an 
error so glaring as the substitution of a serpent for an ape, 
and constantly speak of the devil as a serpent, when it, would 
have been so much more appropriate, with reference to. the 
first temptation, to have called him an ape. It is evident, too, 
that the New ‘Testament writers did not, as Dr. Clarke sup- 
poses, “lose sight of the animal, or instrument, and adopt the 
word ophis merely because it stands fur nachash in the version 
of the LXX; but, without thinking of the animal itself, for 
sometimes opis is omitted and echidna used, signifying a viper 
or adder, which is one of the serpent kind. John the Baptist 
and Jesus both denounced the Jews as gennemata echidnon—a 
“generation of vipers.”§ At another time, Jesus tells them: 
“ Ye are of your futher, the devil.”||. These passages are par- 
allel, and show that the word echidna will properly apply, as 
well as ophis, to the order of animals by one of which hve was 
beguiled; or it may be that the one word is generic, the other 
specitic, like serpent and viper. The words of Jesus, just quoted, 
Dr. Clarke paraphrases thus: “ Ye are of the seed of the old 
serpent.” As an equivalent of the expression “ generation of 
vipers,” applied to the Jews, he gives, “serpentine brood, from 
a serpentine stock ;” and remarks: . 


“ As their fathers were, so were they, children of the wicked one. The 
Jews were the seed of the serpent who should bruise the heel of the wo- 
man’s seed, and whose head should be bruised by him.”—On Matt. iii, 7. 


The words “generation of vipers,’ were applied by the 
Saviour to the Jews in a still more remarkable connection, for 





* Ps, lviii, 4. t Ps. exl, 3. t Mie. vii, 17. 
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they were used as a synonym for that very word ophis, which 
the Septuagint gives as a translation of nachash. Jesus said: 
Opheis, gennemata echidnon, “ serpents, generation of vipers.”’* 
Thus, he who knows “all things,’ in designating the Jews as 
children of the wicked one; and him conversely as their father, 
applied not only the word ophis, which, according to Dr, Clarke, 
he might have adopted without reference to the true meaning ; 
but, also, echidna, which he must have selected for its meaning 
alone, and that meaning is viper—an animal which goes on its 
belly, is at enmity with man, and belongs to the order ophidia. 
Thus have Dr. Clarke’s arguments been disposed of. While 
his learning, conscientiousness and piety are unquestionable, it 
will be seen that he is deficient in logic, and is liable to be 
biased by his foregone conclusions. He often farnishes the 
refutation of his own arguments, and violates, when the exi- 
angio of his theory demand it, those rules of interpretation 
y which, at other times, he would support that theory. Thus, 
to prove that the nachash “was endued with the gift of 
speech,” he says: “God did not qualify this creature with 
speech for the occasion, and it is not intimated that there was 
any other agent that did it.” But he does not wait for intima- 
tions to support those conjectures which harmonize with his 
theory, for he soon assumes that chattering is all that the simia 
kind have left “of their original gift of speech, of which they 
appear to have been deprived at the fall, as a part of their 
punishment.” Yet, there is no intimation that they ever pos- 
sessed that gift, or that such deprivation was any part of the 
punishment of the nachash. The same liberality of assump- 
tion would suffice to refute every objection he urges against the 
ophidian theory, even admitting his facts. When he objects 
that serpents have no voice, and “can only hiss,” it might be 
repiied they were deprived of voice “as a part of their pun- 
ishment.” When he urges that he does not “ find that the ser- 
pentine genus are remarkable for intelligence,” the reply is 
ready, they have been deprived of their superior subtlety “as 
a part of their punishment.” This, however, would be con- 
tending rather against the man than against his error; a fault 
too common to theological polemics.. A better method has 
been aimed at, and, it is believed, not without success. 


* Matt. xxiii, 33. 
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ART. V._EXPERIENCES OF THE PAST—OUR GUIDE FOR THE FUTURE.* 


The preface to the work whose title we prefix, is dated Feb- 
ruary 25, 1860, and informs us that “the different parts have 
been written at different times, and are now hastily thrown 
together because of a supposed application of this subject to 
the present state of public affairs”’ It appears, therefore, to 
have been completed at an early period of that stormy session 
of the thirty-sixth congress: the first or long session of that 
body, and immediately subsequent to the termination, by a swe- 
cess of the Black Republicans, of the long struggle for the 
Speakership of the last House of Representatives: of the late 
United States. If the subject considered was then appropriate 
to the times, it is certainly not less important at present to the 
citizens of the South, who have since entered, under more hope- 
ful, auspices than ever, on a new career of independence and 
self-government. 

It would, doubtless, violate the delicacy of the author, who 
has chosen to preserve his incognito by the adoption of a nom 
de plume, were we to reveal his name; but, in the political and 
literary circles of Virginia, that name has long been extensively 
and favorably known; nor does it. now rank below eminence in 
the rolls of military distinetion, for the achievements of its gal- 
lant bearer, at the head of a distinguished corps of Vi inguiiagn, 
during the present war. 

In times such as these, the first-principles of social and politi- 
eal organization are forced upon the attention of all men. 
Under ordinary circumstances, vitizens are content to perform 
their routine functions, as such, under their established party 
organizations; providing for the regular legislative, executive 
and judicial administration of public affairs, with but slight and 
occasional reference to either the fundamental doctrines upon 
which the State or nation was originally erected into a body 
politic, or the historical antecedents whereby those organic 
principles haye been developed into full vitality, and exhibited 
in the vigorous maturity of their results. But, an important 
change of relation toward other communities ‘with whom 
State has been internationally and politically connected, espe- 
cially by the bonds of a Confederate Union, and particularly 
the sovereign act of resumption by a State of those delegated 
powers entrusted to a central authority—these, and all such,al- 
terations, whether they do or do not, strictly speaking, amount 
to revolution—invariably call upon all thinking individuals. to 
investigate critically the original sources of power, the essen- 
tial conditions of political society, the extent and limits,of 
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Governmental authority, the desirable modifications of organ- 
ization, and to consider, for the purpose of future guidance, 
the practical experience of the past. 

In this point of view, the work before us is one of deep inter- 
est, and calculated to inculeate most valuable lessons. It is a 
eompendious but very complete history of the transactions of 
1787 and 1788, which gave birth to the constitution of the late 
United States, and of the ratification of that compact by the 
State of Virginia, the ninth State adopting it, by which act it 
was mado operative as a form of government. But, the narra- 
tive is given by the author only for the purpose of enforcing a 

at leading argument, only as an instrument for the estab- 
ishment of conclusions relative to the object of the union of 
States then formed, the failure of the machinery then instituted 
to attain that object, and, therefore, the duty devolving upon 
the present generation to rectify the errors of their predeces- 
sors, as incumbents of public authority, by a reewrrenee to the 
true principle of a Confederate Government, and to the real 
interest of the Southern States, separately and collectively. 

It would have conduced*to the usefulness of the work, ren- 
dered it more worthy of the author, and spared the reader 
some unnecessary labor, had a summary of contents been 
either prefixed or affixed to the volume, as usual in books of a 
similar character. In default of this aid to perusal, it is some- 
what difficult to pursue the main line of ‘argument, as the 
method is im a measure obscured by the copiousness of inciden- 
tal inferences and collateral deductions; all, however, when 
examined, bearing upon and illustrating with additional force 
and light the principal purpose of the ratiocination. 

We shall presently proceed to indicate concisely the chain of 
facts and arguments conducting to the author's chief conelu- 
sion, premising that no mere synopsis or abstract, however full, 
ean possibly be made to supply the place of the work at large, 
which, with appendices, occupies only two hundred and sixty- 
six pages, and, therefore, demands but a limited period of time 
for perusal, though entitled to thorough and repeated study. 
In the course of this article we shall also assume the privilege 
of introducing, occasionally, sach reflections as are suggested to 
us by the subject or by the remarks of the author. 

The work is dedicated to the memory of the late Hon. John 
MacPherson Berrien, formerly senator in congress from the 
State of Georgia, to whom the author acknowledges his obliga- 
tions for the great service of convincing his mind of the neces- 
sity to democratic institutions ; of the servitude of the laboring 
elass, or, in a converse form of expression, of the impossibility 
of real freedom for the citizen, except on the condition of his 

sing a full control over the menial and servile body; a 
truth which, amnene, other elementary propositions, has gained 
among those who had previously left it uneonsidered; a very 
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extensive recognition, in consequence of the present reconsid- 
eration of our foreign relations already noticed. The book is 
addressed “to the young men of the slave-holding section’ — 
now, thank God, to be, addressed in their reasserted dignity as 
men, not of a section, but of a nation, founded upon this easen- 
tiul basis of social and political order, and disembarrassed from 
all connection with communities attempting to maintain their 
coherence without that necessary condition of durable institu- 
tions. The predictions of Henry and others in 1788, and of 
our author in 1860, have been fulfilled in every point ; the quo- 
tation of them will farnish an appropriate text for the histori- 
eal sketch and argumentative summary which we are about to 
condense from his luminous pages. 

“ The objections against the federal constitution,” proposed at Philadel- 
phia in 1787, were— 

1. “ That the magnitude of the powers entrusted to the federal agent 
would, in their development, produce a consolidation of the States into one 
empire.” 

2. “That the powers thus accumulated at the-centre, were so distributed 
between the North and South that, by the trick of a minority representa- 
tion, the latter would be brought under the political vaasalage of the for- 
mer.” (P. 115.) 

Both these results we have seen produced, since, not content 
with the long endurance by the South of the latter consequence 
within the Union, the attempt to enforce the former has driven 
her from it, while, with regard to the Northern section, the con- 
solidation has been thoroughly effected. Again, in the last page 
of his work, our author says: 


“If it be true that feebleness in the federal agent was about to destroy, in 
1787, the confederacy of the States, there sey no sort of doubt that the 
excessive power conferred upon it by the present constitution is about to 
destroy the union between the North and the South.” (P. 226.) 


The author justly discriminates between the “ Union” which 
was antecedent, not only to the last written constitution, but 
also to the articles of confederation of the States, and that 
special form of central Government created by the States in 
assenting to those instruments. And he marks, by his citations 
from history, his true appreciation of the real origin of our 
people as a civil community, furnished with institutions of 
domestic and political government by virtue of hereditary 
franchises and customs—in a word, by the unwritten constitu- 
tion derived from their ancestors and cherished as an heirloom 
by the colonists. 

In the division of his treatise into three parts, the author has 
naturally allotted a far larger space to the first question, viz* 
“ How the Sectional Equilibrium was Created,” than to the 
others: “How lt was Destroyed,” and “ How It May be Re- 
stored.” Nevertheless, the second of these, or the history of 
anti-Southern federal policy, contains the very kernel oi the 
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lesson designed for the instruction of the present generation. 
We commence in a remote region of history, according to the 
motto of this book: “ melius est petere fontes,” etc. 

The. organic law, the unwritten constitution, of any and 
every political society, which gives rules to the development of 
its civilization, is to be ascertained from its earliest history 
alone. The ideas and customs of its founders are the germs of 
its florescence and its fruitage, and under all subsequent modi- 
fications, continually reappear to attest their origin and their 
permanence. Many ancient colonies appear to have issued 
from their parent nations in a state of complete organization, 
led by princes and priests, with a body of followers already 
classified into orders, ranks and oceupations. Most were the 
results of military conquest, but some, as certain Grecian col- 
onies in Asia, and, perhaps, one or more Egyptian colonies in 
Greece itself, were established under the impulse of emigration 
for industrial purposes only, and —“E to relieve the old 
State from a redundant population. ithout dwelling upon 
instances so distant in time and place, we will notice more min- 
utely the colonization of America. The Spanish discovery was 
stimulated, in the heart of Columbus himself, by religious mo- 
tives. He had long cherished, with the ardor of a crusader, the 
desire of contributing to the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
and supposing the western shores of the Atlantic Ocean to be 
identical with the eastern coast of Asia, he even delineated his 
projected route from thence to Joppa, where he was to meet 
volunteers to be enlisted under his command, and march at 
their head to Jerusalem. So prominently in his mind remained 
this design throughout life, that his last will and testament di- 
rects his son, as heir of his official dignities, to fund in the 
Bank of Genoa his eighth share, as Admiral and Viceroy of the 
Indies, of all treasures and emoluments accruing, until the ac- 
cumulation should suffice for the prosecution of the project. 
He also strongly influenced the noble Isabella of Castile in his 
favor, by dwelling upon the prospects of conversion of pagans 
to Christianity. His own life leaves no doubt of the sincerity 
of his devotion. But his immediate followers, although they 
did not altogether neglect to provide fr the religious instrac- 
tion of the native tribes, yet pursued their schemes of settle- 
ment under the influence of a mere thirst of gold and treasure. 
Each expedition, though accompanied by a few missionaries, 
had in view but a single object; the same that, in our own day, 
has incidentally led to the reclamation of California from the 
wilderness. These colonists were for the most part young cav- 
aliers of high birth, but limited fortune, whose prerogative it 
was to lead in the armies of their country; and while many re- 
turned to Spain, those who remained established, as the his- 
torical constitution of the colonies, a military aristocracy, with 
the adjunct of a serf population. To the body of inferior people 
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in Mexico. and, Pern, who had groaned for ages under the 
scourge of native taskmasters, who had never participated in 
the privileges of the priesthood, or in the ffanchises of the 
State, under their ancient aboriginal chieftains, this exclusion 
from public power was no additional grievance, and their con- 
dition was probably ameliorated under Spanish rule. Certainly, 
they were, at least, not exterminated, as the Indians have been 
in the British colonies, however the superior race may have 
suffered deterioration from association with the inferior. It is 
estimated that, in Mexico, the population of pure Spanish de- 
scent now amounts to no more than one million; that of the 
mixed blood, to about seven millions. Now, these degenerate 
Spanish Americans exhibit a melancholy but instructive exam- 
ple of the futility and ruinous consequences of an attempt to 
engraft upon a people a mercly theoretical system of govern- 
ment. Though the experience of the French themselves toward 
the close of the last century might have afforded a sufficient 
warning against such rashness, yet those colonies, and since 
that time several other countries, have seemed blind to the 
beacon light, and deaf to the Cassandra cry; or rather, indeed, 
have hearkened to the Syren inyitation, and steered their ships 
of State full upon the same destructive shoals of political ex- 
periment that were strewn with former wrecks: as if nations 
were self-constituted, and could operate at pleasure under any 
one of the paper constitutions which political charlatans, like 
the Abbé Siéyes, have in modern times kept on file in the 
pigeon holes of their desks. 

In strong contrast to this fatal course stands the natural 
and steady growth of the British colonial States, ever presery- 
ing their hereditary principles as a birthright. In all feudal 
realms, during the middle ages, we find at the head of the 
State a lord paramount, a chief presiding among his peers, 
primus inter pares, ruling by and with the advice and consent of 
three estates, the clergy, the nobility, and the commons. This 
third estate originally, in most countries, consisted only of 
deputies or delegates from the chartered towns; the municipal 
corporations, which, instituted by the king as a counterpoise to 
the power of the great feudatories, gave him some point of 
resistance against his formidable vassals, additional to that 
which he could derive from the limited, domains of the crown. 
These towns or burghs,*emancipated by royal charter from the 
immediate baronial jurisdiction, materially assisted the crown 
both with men and money; during the sanguinary civil wars 
of the fifteenth century in England, it, was observed that the 
side mapporied by the City of Londop, with her large resources 
and celebrated trainbands, was aniformly successful. These 
burghs have frequently been acknowledged as the cradle of 
popular and representative government; nor was it usually the 
case, at first, that the rural population, should elect deputics, to 
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sit with the burgesses as representatives of the third estate ; 
bat in England, when the kings ceased to summon every lord 
of a manor, and confined their writs to the greater barons who 
held immediately of the crown, then by a policy consummated 
under Simon de Montfort, in the reign of Hphty IIT, the minor 
barons, or landed gentry in general, were invited to elect repre- 
sentatives to a lower house of parliament, which was thus 
constituted of these knights of the shire and burgesses—a dis- 
tinction still observed in that body. (Vid. Blackstone and al.) 
Now, for these knights of the shire, every frecholder of land; 
as for the municipal burgesses, every citizen of a town, free of 
the corporation, either by inheritance, by apprenticeship, or 
otherwise, was entitled to cast his suffrage; while in other 
countries, as in all at an earlier period, none but the cities and 
towns were represented as the third estate, because the whole 
free rural population was fully represented among the nobility, 
since in Germany, Burgundy, ete., every petty baron claimed 
his seat in council. The nobles of Spain were accustomed to 
retain their caps for a few moments after being seated in the 
cortes, in token of their equality with the king. In the old 
ballads of England, the king is frequently styled a “ peer.” 
But this separation of classes in the parliament of England, 
and reduction of the younger branches of the nobility and 
untitled proprietors to the rank of commoners, has unques- 
tionably contributed, in a very great degree, to the stability 
and elasticity of British institutions. Our author notices the 
existence in England, at an early date, of a class of yeomen 
freeholders, quite superior in degree and in pda qualifica- 
tions to any continental peasantry. This class was socially 
interposed between the gentry of whom we have just spoken 
and the serfs or hinds. They constituted, as our author quotes 
from Bacon, the redoubtable and invincible infantry of English 
armies; they furnished the archers of Agincourt, Cressy and 
Poictiers, the “stable bands of foot,” whose relative place was 
imperfectly supplied, in continental armies, by mercenary Switz- 
ers and other adventurers. It is certain, from the pictures of 
feudal life left us by the chroniclers and historians of medieval 
Europe, that in France, Italy, Germany, etc., with the excep- 
tion of citizens of towns, the entire population was divided 
into the two classes of noblesse and peasantry the former con- 
atituting the cavalry of their forces, while in England a numer- 
ous body of independent freehold or leasehold small farmers, 
was interposed between the cavalier and the servile hind, who 
was nowhere trained to arms. These yeOmen, as our author 
further shows, were not enly freemen, but masters, cultivating 
their own hereditary freeholds by the aid of persons held to 
labor, and were independent of all legal dictation from supe- 
riors, ried a Line, of a Micette according to custom, and 
the due performance of military duty as thvir tenure, both 
under the lord of the manor. 
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Our author, in part I, chap. iv., sketches, graphically, the 


course of change which befell this stalwart yeomanry of Eng- 
land in their island home—how the bonds of society were im- 
paired during the disastrous wars of the Roses—how the ancient 
families were nearly exterminated —the people reduced to 
extreme poverty—agriculture, which these wars had suspended, 
was not resumed with its former energy or success, pasturage 
succeeded to tillage, and tenants were displaced to make room 
for flocks of sheep. To such a height rose this evil, that en- 
closure acts, prohibiting the destruction of homesteads under 
stringent penalties, were enacted as early as the fourth year of 
the reign of Henry VII, and this policy was persisted in during 
a century and a half; and, though condemned by Hume, is 
strongly defended by@acon. Severe measures in arrest of the 
same process of depopulation were also used, under the Protec- 
tor fomerset, in the reign of Edward VI. Another cause of the 
decline of agricultural industry, and thence of the population 
engaged in it, which facilitated the depression of the yeomanry, 
and the transition of the servile class partly into day labor- 
ers, and partly Fa is mi paupers, was the rise and progress 
of manufacture in England, coupled with injudicious interfer- 
ence on the part of Goy t. The exportef‘on of grain was 
prohibited ; that of woo hich there was a constant Flem- 
ish demand, was encouraged, and its production stimulated b 
many of those shallow and short-sighted contrivances whic 
disgraced legislation before the principles of economical science 
were investigated. Unfortunately, we shall see that a similar 
policy has been pursued in later times, when the excuse of 
ignorance was no longer available, and the motives of cupidity 
and malevolence alone can be assigned. Under these multiplied 
burdens the stout yeomanry of “merry” England manfully 
bore themselves through every vicissitude, retaining their in- 
domitable personal independence and sense of individual respon- 
sibility and honor, not claiming the position of others, but, like 
an American. citizen, calmly insisting upon their own—how 
different a spectacle from the pale artisan of the present day in 
that country, who depends entirely on the proprietor of a mill, 
a factory, or still worse, of a mine; or from the agricultural 
laborer, who has occasionally seen his duke or squire at an 
election or a make believe merrymaking, while his daily bread 
is hardly earned by propitiating the steward of the great man; 
and the best chance of saving his children from those poor- 
houses which contain a large percentage of his class, consists 
in obtaining for them a preferment to the station of a liveried 
menial. 

We must remember, now, that these colonies were settled 
exclusively by the “commons of England ;” that when a noble 
or a scion of his house emigrated—excepting, of course, the 
eases of high officials, whose position in the colony was to be 
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but temporary, and of the proprietors themselves and their 
deputies, of whose relations to the colonists we have yet to 
opp -anep aristocratic emigrants left beyond the Atlantic 
their political status of superiority, and arrived on the Ameri- 
can shore in a position equal, and no more than equal, to 
their fellow adventurers of humbler origin. Hereditary claims 
to power were, from the first, ignored among the hardy 
colonists; personal qualifications alone furnished a motive for 
elevation to command; in a word, one only of the three 
estates of England can be found to have participated in the 
establishment of the settlements as permanent. members of 
the society. True, the crown continued to be represented, 
either by commissioned governors or by its proprietary gran- 
tees; but this connection was in its nature. artificial, and 
might have been foreseen to be merely temporary had the 
world then acquired experience in such colonization. The 
great feature, however, to which we call attention, is the ab- 
sence of the aristocratic estate, as a political power, from the 
infant colonies. Hence, the later history of the colonies of 
England, in strong contrast to those of Spain, affords a striking 
instance of the preservation of theirgriginal institutions. The 
former could not naturally have naiievsloped into’ anything 
but popular commonwealths, while thé attempt to force repub- 
lican forms upon the latter has resulted in a miserable failure. 

Virginia, continues our author, presents a fair and perfect 
specimen of settlement by. the commons of England. While, 
in the counties near the mouths of the rivers, the cavalier class 
Peotone yo’ in numbers and gave tone to public and social 
ife, the greater portion of the State was peopled by the yeo- 
manry, who at various times brought their strong arms, fixed 
habits of personal independence and of domestic authority over 
bond servants, and their cherished ideas of legal birthright or 
hereditary liberty, to a new soil, more propitious to them than 
the old homesteads, of which their fathers had witnessed the 
decline and spoliation; and on their farms, while agriculture 
flourished, and an able-bodied negro could be pee in any 
market-town for a hogshead of tobacco, they led a life of rude 
plenty and homely comfort, such as their ancestors had enjoyed 
centuries before, with the additional advantage to the colonists 
of a good, plain education for their children, in the hamble but 
useful old field schools, whose deserted sites are now overgrown 
with secondary thickets of oak and pine. 

The population of Virginia retained a large degree of rever- 
ence for the Crown, perfectly compatible with their sturdy sense 
of individual independence. They long resisted the power of 
the English republic, and at length yielding submission to the 
government of Cromwell, they stipulated, in 1651, among other 
guarantees of their liberties, for a complete freedom of trade 
and an entire exemption from all taxation, except as imposed 
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by their own general assembly. Thus: early were the colo- 
nists not only disposed, but able, to maintain their heritage of 
freedom, and to vindieate the principles of constitutional law 
and economical philosophy against the usurpations even of the 
mighty protector and his parliament. When the sole foreign 
connection which they maintained, that of the royal authority, 
was finally ruptured, Virginia stood first among the colonies 
nat only ia population, wealth and power, but in action in the 
order of time. As at Jamestown,on the thirtieth day of July, 
1619, the House of Burgesses, representing her eleven boroughs, 
had constitated the first republican legislature that ever as- 
sembled in America, so at Williamsburg, that house, in 1773, 
originated the “correspondence system’ between the colonies, 
which led to a general convention. And in May, 1776, the 
Virginia delegates to the general congress were instructed to 
propose a declaration that the colonies were free and independ- 
ent States. In the same old capital, also, were published to the 
world the “declaration of rights,’ and the first written consti- 
tution of a commonwealth known to history—both from the 
pen of George Mason. (See Southern Literary Messenger for 
October, 1861, on the conflicting claims of other States to the 
last mentioned honor.) 

The exciting cause of the Revolutionary war was the vexa- 
tious legislation of England on the subject of colonial com- 
merece. According to Burke, the parent country had created 
for her own benetit a double monopoly, under which system 
she took all the colonial products im a raw state, and gave in 
exchange highly manufactured articles—the import and export 
trade being both exclusively in her hands. hen, upon re- 
monstrance, the existing grievances of this arrangement were 
aggravated by her arrogant claim to absolute control. of the 
subject and to the entire taxing power, the crisis came and an 
appeal to arms was the only alternative. Daniel Webster sup- 

orts this view of the reason of the revolution. (Lost Princi- 
ple, p. 60.) But, unfortunately, the expected amelioration of 
eommercial relations, with their reaction upon agricultural 
industry, were not gained, at least by Virginia and the South, 
as the result of their successful resistance of the foreign ty- 
anny. It is the object of our author to prove that the South- 
ern section was induced, by specious pretences, to transfer into 
the hands of the Northern majority a power similar to that 
formerly exercised by Great Britain; and which has, in fact, 
been wielded to her increased detriment, industrially and po- 
litically.. Immediately after the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain, that power commenced a vindictive policy against the 
States. Her emissaries excited the savages to incursions on 
the frontier settlements; her agents, and even statesmen (pp. 
69, 70) misrepresented the internal condition of America, and 
isparaged her resources; #0 that’ while England herself inau- 
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gurated, in the language of Washington, ‘a war of imposts,” 
amounting to a virtual prohibition upon our commerce, thereby 
effectually crippling our agricultural industry, other European 
nations were dissuaded from opening new receptacles to the 
trade thus excluded from its long-established channels. The 
effects of this restriction varied in the several States, accord- 
ing to their diversities of interest, which we must now take 
into consideration, but which will require a separate article. 
The industrial interests of the South, and particularly of its 
leading State, Virginia, including her province of Kentucky, 
differed materially from those of the Northern States. The 
productions of the country in general were, at that period, few 
and simple, and are susceptible of easy classification. In New 
England, to which nature has denied the conditions of arable 
or pastoral agriculture, the sea, the garden, the factory, and the 
city have ever been the only fields open to exertion. The fish- 
eries, including the whaling business, constituted the chief com- 
mercial pursuit of the people in that section. But, without the 
enjoyment of a monopoly, or the stimulant of Government 
bounties, that description of industry has never proved self- 
paying. Under the former protection of England, both these 
advantages had been enjoyed in sufficient measure to give a 
ee impulse and support to ship-building and navigation. 
n connection with these, the Yankees combined the manufac- 
ture of rum and the importation of slaves. Their routine was, 
to exchange their summer fish in the West Indies for molasses; 
to manufacture this into rum; and to purchase slaves with the 
latter on the African coast. Again, their whale oil and dried 
fish found, during the colonial period, a ready market in the 
Mediterranean. But, on the separation from the mother country, 
they were deprived of their bounties apd expelled from the 
West India market, and the protection of the British flag being 
withdrawn, they were also excluded from the Mediterranean by 
the corsairs of Barbary. During the War of the Revolution, 
however, that thrifty people had suffered less than others, since 
they availed themselves habitually, and almost openly, accord- 
ing to Washington, of the market afforded by the enemy’s 
camp, for the disposal of their farm and garden produce. But, to 
proceed: The grain-growing interest of the middle States, if 
whieh Virginia in some degree participated, had been pros- 
trated by the war, and, subsequently, revived only in conse- 
quence of the European demund, created by the devastations 
that ensued on the French revolution-—for these wants oper- _ 
ated to remove the restrictive duties previousiy levied upon 
that braneh of our trade by the hostile policy of Europe. But 
the agriculture of the Southern section, viz: that of rice and 
indigo in South Carolina; and the far more vitally important 
culture of tobacco, the Virginian staple, have never recovered 
from the disabilities imposed by foreign tariffs, becaase these 
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have been even aggravated by the sectional course of federal 
legislation. Every one knows that, but for an event entirely 
unforeseen at the time now under review, namely, the rise of 
the calture and manufacture of cotton, the South could never 
have recovered from the paralysis by which her energies were, 
then stricken. In its degree, also, the sugar crop of Louisiana 
has, since the purchase of that region, contributed to sustain 
the seetion. But these providential interpositions neither did 
nor could enter into the calculations of our forefathers én 1787 
and 1788. 

The tranquility, however, that supervened upon the peace, 
was not without some beneficial effects upon Virginia. Despite 
the disadvantages of restrictive foreign tariffs, her commeree, 
im &@ measure, was gradually reviving; while in her internal con- 
dition of satisfactory social order, she shared with her Southern 
sister States the blessings of the domestic organization. Thus, 
when in the federal convention at Philadelphia, and in the 
Virginia convention of the following year, the advocates of 
the scheme of conferring a strong and extensive authority upon 
the central agency urged its necessity, from the disturbed state 
of the population, they were refuted by drawing this distinction, 
and by showing that, although the disbanded soldiery of the 
North might have become a dangerous element in society, hav- 
ing then recently engaged in Shay’s whiskey imsurrection in 
Massachusetts, yet the South suffered from no such evils, nor 
had reason to apprehend any similar perils. There the power 
of the States was found amply adequate to the protection of 
rights and the administration of the laws. To this state of 
facts in the South, Washington bore testimony. (Pp. 62, 93, 
etc.) 

In the last years of the confederation, as organized under 
the “articles,” it became evident to every pig. at home 
and abroad, that a uniform system of commercial legislation 
was necessary to the continued existence of the States. Har- 
assed by the vexatious and almost prohibitory imposts laid by 
foreign governments upon their products, the States, acting, 
severally, each in its isolated sovereignty, occasionally attempt- 
ed retaliation. But these efforts were so misdirected by local 
jealousies, by considerations of temporary expediency, and by 
the universal ignorance of the natural laws of trade which then 
pervaded the whole area of commerce, that the evil was rather 
aggravated than remedied. Penetrated by a keen sense of this 
defect, and of the daily increasing ruin of industry visible to 
all, but accounted for only by the more sagacious, Washington 
recommended Virginia to negotiate a commercial league with 
Maryland, having for its object the joint regulation of naviga- 
tion in the principal portion of Chesapeake bay and its tribu- 
taries. His correspondence also manifests the deep interest 
with which he viewed the pending propositions to transfer the 
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control of commerce to the federal agent. Commissioners’ 
were appointed by Virginia to meet those of both Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, in order to institute a compact ; and almost 
at the same time, in 1786, others were also sent to Annapolis, to 
assist in uniting all the States in a general system of commer- 
cial policy. The single intention proposed in this appointment 
of a delegation was, to recommend for adoption such measures 
of retaliation as would force Europe to grant a system of free 
trade; but, under the influence of Hamilton and Madison, the 
Annapolis convention “was converted into an instrument for 
calling the federal convention, which assembled the following 
year at Philadelphia.” (P. 87.) 

Washington had displayed his foresight and practical char- 
acter, by inaugurating a vast system of river and other internal 
improvements in his State, with a view to the ultimate com- 
mand of the Western trade. His designs extended to the 
direct transportation of commodities from the Mississippi river 
to Chesapeake bay; a project yet remaining to be fully accom- 
plished, and the manifold advantages of whidh were ably pre- 
sented by Mr. William M. Burwell, in the February number of 
this Review. The lakes, also, were included in the comprehen- 
sive purpose of Washington. The adoption of the federal con- 
stitution and the election of Washington as President, severed 
him for ever from his State as such, and similar causes have 
since deprived the South, particularly, of many among her 
ablest men. Our author laments the failure of the first pro- 
jected league above noticed, which would have left under State 
control the custom house as an instrument of Government, 
essential to self-development, to financial independence and 
industrial prosperity. 

These enlightened intentions, however, having been over- 
ruled, the Philadelphia convention of 1787 assembled to delib- 
erate upon the amendment of the existing compact of confede- 
ration. That some extension of the powers vested in the 
federal body was necessary, was almost universally acknowl- 
edged. Congress had, in May, 1785, urgently requested to be 
empowered to regulate the foreign trade. Mvyery State except 
Rhode Island had consented. Washin ton had advocated a 
“guarded cession of such authority.” Fetvenin after years of 
baffled diplomatic exertion to obtain from France a fair modifi- 
ten of her tariff. Adams, after a failare to persuade the 

rm ew administration; and all other American representatives 

jurope had concarred in recommending the suggestion, as 
the only means of compelling foreign powers to yield a just 
measure of reciprocity in the advantageous exchange between 
their manufactured articles and our raw products. Virginia 
had taken the initiative in the ardor of her people for free 
trade; but, with due caution, some of her statesmen agreed, 
with others of the South, in proposing to limit the grant of 
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power to'a period of twenty-five years, with conditions of 
renewal. Under such cireumstances did the federal conven- 
tion, composed of experienced men, most of whom had oe- 
cupied positions of public trust from the commencement of the 
révolution, enter upon its duties on the 25th of May, 1787. 

The second chapter of the work under notice is devoted toa 
vivid, concise, judicious, and highly interesting summary of the 
debates which occurred in that body, principally on the ques- 
tion of representation. But our limits forbid us to indulge 
in any detailed reference. Had the convention confined its 
action to the amendment of the articles of confederation: in 
those points wherein they were confessedly defective, and to 
the insertion of a provision for the uniform regulation of com- 
merce, its labors would have been easy and brief, its proceéd- 
ings harmonious, and its result probably satisfactory. In the 
wee State convention, called the ensuing year for the 
ratification of the constitution, the first objection raised was 
that her delegates to Philadelphia had exceeded their commis- 
sions—having been appointed to amend, not to abolish, the 
former confederate agency. Even previously to the Philadel- 
girmn assemblage, the prophetic patriotism of Patrick Henry 

ad indaced him to decline an appointment as delegate to that 
body; which is, perhaps, much to be regretted, as his wisdom, 
caution and powerful influence, might have prevented the intro- 
duction of those dangerous and now futal provisions which he 
subsequently ineffectually opposed in his State. 

At an early period, however, of the deliberation, it was 
agreed ‘that the articles of confederation were hopelessly de- 
fective, and that a new organization should be effected. Asa 
matter of course, therefore, the question of distribution of 
legislative power among the parties interested at once super- 
seded every other, as a preliminary issue of paramount impor- 
tance. A very general impression has in latter years prevailed, 
that these “parties in interest” were simply the several States; 
but it is the object of our author to establish the fact, fully 
recognized in the convention itself, that the sectional line of 
interest between North and South was already well defined, 
and taxes that it was the design of the convention to cre- 
ate in the Federal Government a “sectional equilibriam” of 
powers, giving to each section a control or effective check upon 
the action of the central body, on the principle of equity, i. e., 
of equality—that by the adoption of an anomalous and cum- 
brous machinery they failed to accomplish this purpose—that 
the “ PrrncipLe”’ was “Lost,” and that the consequences to 
the Southern section have been most disastrous. And it is 
because we are deeply impressed with the correctness of the 
author’s general views upon this subject—because, now that our 
Southern States have at length shaken off the federal incubus, 
they are called on to adjust Confederate relations, not only 
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between themselves, but possibly between new or future sec- 
tional interests—that we have judged it worth while to study 
and to review this book, recommending it to our public, as 4 
work that might, in a more perfect edition, enriched, with a 
judicious analysis, take position as a standard text book of ref- 
erence in regard to the elements of constitutional legislation. 

The means of effecting this just purpose of “ equilibrium” 
were sought in fixing the basis of federal representation; and 
in debate upon that primary matter, the positions of States 
and of the sections became fully ascertained. We quote; 


“ Tt will be remembered that whilst the federal convention was employed 
in the perplexing task of organizing the legislative department, four dis- 
tinet interests aspired to its control: 1. The small States, on the ground 
that an equality of representation was necessary to defend them from en- 
croachments from the large States, 2. The large and populous States, 
because it was just, they contended, that political influence should be 
measured by riches, extent and population, 3. The freesoil; and, 4. <The 
slaveholding interests. It was a struggle for power, and each interest 
strove for its possession.” (Page 117.) 


In order to adjust the conflicting claims of these interests, 
the convention discussed the basis of representation. The 
extreme view of the freesoil party was embodied in a proposi- 
tion introduced by Alexander Hamilton, of New. York, to 
apportion representatives according to the number of free 
white inhabitants alone; this was offered as an amendment to 
a resolution of Governor Randolph, of Virginia, which oceu- 
pies a medium ground, viz; that the federal legislature should, 

m time to time, regulate the apportionment on the basis of 
the quota of contributions to the federal treasury, and upon 
that of the free population, as they might judge best in differ- 
ent cases. This double and self-inconsistent proposal, which 
remitted to congress the immense power in question, was dis- 
tasteful to all. The extreme view of the slaveholding interest 
was presented in a resolution by Mr. Charles Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, to the effect that representation should be pro- 
portioned to the entire gross population. It is observable that, 
while the first-mentioned rule would have vested the federal 
power in the North, the last would equally have yielded it to 
the South. But in order to obtain an “ equilibrium,” it was 
agreed—after several conferences in committees, and after a 
propose to make a mixed basis of wealth and population 

ad been voted down—to fix the representation in the larger, 
lower, and more popularly elected branch of the legislature, on 
the basis which, for taxation purposes, had some years previ- 
ously been adopted, viz: that of population, fiye slaves bein 
counted as three free persons. ‘This arbitrary, artificial fare 
unfounded reckoning would, it was thought, effect the desired 
end of placing the sections on an equality in power. It was 
submitted to by some Southern delegates in the expectation 
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that the tendency of emigration, at that time strongly directed 
hove the thern unoccupied districts, would very shortly 
orred dient, and, as it was believed, tempétary inequality 
of representation thereby conceded in favor of the North. 
With this view, the leaders of the South insisted on an early 
census, and a readjustment of the conjectural representative 

uota decreed for the first congress. It is superfluous to add, 
that these fond expeétations were disappointed; that the gen- 
erously imprudent confidence reposed in the North was be- 
trayed, and that their majority, immediately on the institution 
of the Government, proceeded consistently to use their power 
in legislating for their own sectional aggrandizement, in neu- 
tralizing the previous inducements to emigration toward the 
South, in destroying her commerce, and rendering all her indus- 
try tributary to the eupidity and profit of wnprincipled North- 
ern speculation in land, in labor, and in money. 

Mr. Madison attempted to extend the same basis of repre- 
sentation thus fixed, to the Senate; but, as the small States had 
insisted, at first, on an equality in both branches, and as the 
Northern delegates dreaded the ultimate effect of such a ratio 
ot suffrage, founded on population, since all admitted the proba- 
bility of the South soon becoming the more populous section ; 
therefore, under the lead of Gonverneur Morris, of Pennsylva- 
hia, they united with New Jersey and Delaware in adopting 
the principle of State equality in the organization of the upper 
branch. (Pp. 116-119.) 

In the Virginia convention of 1788, to which our author 
devotes a large portion of chapter IV, the new scheme of goy- 
ernment met with able and consistent opposition. Its chief 
advocates were Madison, Randolph, John Marshall, George 
Nicholas and Edmund Pendleton. Its principal opponents 
were Henry, Mason, Grayson and Monroe. The synopsis of 
argument given in the work requires, and will well repay a 
most attentive perusal. The powers of taxation, of the regu- 
lation of trade and navigation, of finance and of military av- 
thority, were fully discussed in all their relations to the security 
of civil liberty, but most particularly with regard to the perils 
which were believed to menace the essential principle of the 
sectional equality. At the commencement of the session, it is 
proven by accurate calculations that a majority of delegates 
were opposed to ratification; but, by the use of illegitimate in- 
fluences, a small number were perverted to its supportfand it 
éventually passed by a majority of eight votes. Meantime, the 

opular sentiment and opinion of the State are shown to have 
n strongly in opposition; and it was only on account of a 
most unjust, anomalous and oligarchical system of suffrage and 
representation, whereby every county, irrespective of popula- 
tion, enjoyed an equal representation, that a measure so ‘un- 
popular eould have been carried. The author furnishes tables, 
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prepared by Jefferson, which exhibit the fact that, under this 

lan, less than two-fifths of the citizens, namelygthose gesident 
in the countiés’ between the falls of the rivers afid th » POs 
sessed an absolute control over the State in all the departments 
of its government. (P. 106.) 

The ratification by Virginia as the ninth State, breathed life 
into the constitution. Pursuant to conditions precedent, with- 
out which that instrument could never have been adopted, the 
State legislature immediately proposed several amendments of 
the most fundamental character. Feebly advocated by her 
congressional representatives, her remonstrances were disre- 
garded, and, as predicted,a persistent course of legislation hos- 
tile to Southern interests was begun, and has been continued 
even to its culmination in the year 1861, when our long endur- 
ance has been terminated by a disruption of the grievous bond 
then knitted. 

It has been shown, then, that the irrefragable statement of 
facts and cogent arguments presented by our author, coinciding 
in his conclusions drawn from the sad, historical experience of 
his State and section, with the melancholy anticipations for- 
merly suggested to the penetration of Henry aad his patriotic 
colleagues in opposition to the constitution, are not such as to 
afford any ground of sympathy with those Southern men who 
have superstitiously venerated that compact, or who now mourn 
with sentimental fancy over its repeal. That it was a sacrifice 
of the rights and interests of the South in its origin, and that 
its results have been not Jess pernicious than was then ex- 
pected, is the doctrine beld,and maintained with convincing 
ability in this work. In part II, the methods adopted by the 
dominant section to perpetuate its possession of power are 

- briefly but lucidly recapitulated as follows: 

“Tt was said that representation being, in its nature, a fundamental arti- 
cle, ought to be fixed in the constitution—that it was the constitution itself. 
Nevertheless, congress has controlled the whole matter; for it has, by direct 
and indirect action, assumed jurisdiction to regulate the tides of popula- 
tion. 

“The whole system of federal policy has been designed with that end in 
view ; but the prinéipal instruments by which that consequence was brought 
about, are: First. The protective system. Second. The exclusion of slav- 
ery from the territories. ‘Third. 'The refusal to protect the agriculture of 
the South. Fourth. The interdiction of the slave-trade, without laying.a 
similar disability upon emigration ; but, instead, holding out to it high and 
unusual encouragements. Fifth, The use of the credits of the Federal 
Government. For none of which is there the slightest warrant in the con- 
stitution.” (Pp. 194, 195.) 


We cannot follow the writer through his. proofs upon these 
specificatfons, but the reader will find them unanswerable. 
Taking the first and third of them together, he shows clearly 
that the substitution of a protection for manufactures, even as 
incidental to, revenue, had never. entered the minds of the 
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framers of the constitution; while its extension beyond that 
point, which has been coupled in practice with the most flagi- 
tious*audacity, was a departuregfrom original principles utterly 
unconceived by the statesmen of that primitive age. On the 
contrary, they contemplated the precisely opposite policy of 
liberating commerce from restraint, and thereby effectually en- 
couraging the agricultural interest by such retaliatory imposi- 
tions upon foreign productions as should force the concession of 
free trade. But, for want of this, the property of Virginia in 

articular has been depreciated and her soil depopulated, while 

er sister States of the South have been preserved from a simi- 
lar fate only by the unexpected diversion of their industry into 
totally new channels of production. 

In part III: “How the Principle of Sectional Equilibrium 
May be Restored,” the author clearly intimates his conviction 
that a restoration, within the old Union, of the constitutional 
principle in favor of the South was, at the time he wrote,,an 
almost hopeless impossibility. It would have involved, first, a 
complete sacrifice of the prejudices on behalf of their own sep- 
arate interests, in which the whole generation of the Northern 
population had been educated; then, a thorough and radical 
amendment of the constitution, to be conceded by the majority 
on the mere consideration of impartial justice; also, a conse- 
quent entire alteration and reversal of the policy and legisia- 
tion of the general Government upon those very matters of 
finance, commerce, extension of limits, and patronage which, 
while cautiously treated, one by one, have yet, periodically, con- 
vulsed the nation, and which mere State sovereignty has been 
so powerless to control equitably; and had all these impossi- 
bilities been effected, there would still remain no means of 
restitution to the South for the seventy years of injury and 
oppression she has endured. Hv arrives, therefore, at the ob- 
vious conclusion, that a separation, speedy, thorough and final, 
from the hostile element, was inevitable. Then, looking into 
the future, he suggests that a new confederation might be 
formed between the Southern section and the Western agrieul- 
tural States (p.225). But, in our judgment, he attributes to, 
the freesoil people of the Northwest a greater degree of con- 
servative and of just feeling than they are entitled to be cred- 
ited with; and it is quite probable that the developments which 
have occurred since his publication may now have modified his 
opinion in that respect. He shows, indeed, from historical in- 
stances, citing especially the permanence of the Swiss Confed- 
eracy, that a diversity of interests and sentiments, even upon 
the most important points, as those of religion, or of social or- 
ganization, need not become causes of disruption, but are rather 
elements of union and prosperity, provided that their free de- 
velopment and reciprocal action is preserved, by the establish- 
ment of a perfect equilibrium of power, in a mutual veto on 
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legislation. And it is, perhaps, conceivable that at some period 
we may safely and beneficially enter into some commercial re- 
lations with those States whom natural outlet is the MisMissippi 
river. ; 

But the great lesson to be derived from the study of the ‘past, 
of the errors of our fathers in their formation of the constitu- 
tion, and of the wicked constructions by which that instra- 
ment, faulty as it was, has been wrested even far beyond its 
true powers for our injury, consists in the application of these 
experiences to our own immediate fature. ad the delegates 
of States in 1787 contented themselves with a moderate exten- 
sion of the powers granted to the federal agent, retaining the 
equality of States already recognized in the Confederacy; con- 
firming to each State ber control of the taxes, instead of creat- 
ing a vast and irresponsible money power; had they superadded 
to the State rights in congress the great principle of sectional 
equality, by the simple method of an absolute veto on each 
pert, the late Union might have been indefinitely permanent. 

ut as it never served the purpose of its design, as it could not 
but have fallen after its gradual but utter failure was consum- 
mated, its loss to the North is but the gain and the opportuni- 

of the South. Let our people, then, beware of similar 
mistakes; let them avoid especially the institution of a great 
eentral money power, carefully discriminating between the 


‘ vange of authority necessary to conduct a war, and the limita- 


tions essential to liberty in time of peace; let the States raise 
their heads into the upper atmosphere, and in the prosperity 
that must soon ensue, let them exhibit their own sovereignt 
at home, by such a development of their vast resources as will 
¢eall for the local services, in every department of government, of 
their own best citizens, men such as have hitherto been “ swal- 
lowed up in the insatiable federal vortex;” and, above all, 
should distinct sectional interests hereafter exhibit themselves, 
arising perhaps from the progress of varieties of agriculture, of 
navigation, commerce and manufactures, let such interests, well 
defined, be entrusted in the central agency, with the necessary 
reservative check of a negative voice or veto upon legislation ; 
or, according to Calhoun, it is this negative power which is the 
formative principle of a constitution, while the positive power 
provides for the routine process of government. And, we may 
add, it is this veto power alone that can protect minorities, 
‘whose interests always most require protection. 
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ART. VL—THE LOYALTY OF THE BORDER STATES. 


a “We must not be deceived by words: 
We must not take them, as unheeding hands 
Receive base money, at the current worth, 
But with a just suspicion try their sound, 
And in the even balance weigh them well.”—Souruey, 

“ Language was given to conceal thought,” says Talleyrand. 
Politics and diplomacy was his trade, and he was a proficient in 
his business. The science of diplomacy and polities has no con- 
flict with the moral law. The trade confounds all distinctions 
of right and wrong, and sanctifies all means conducing to its 
end. The aphorism we have quoted is worthy of its paternity, 
redolent as it is far more with the fragrance of the shop of the 
charlatan than the closet of the philosopher. 

The suppressio veri.is not, however, always equivalent to the 
suggestio falsi. You have no right to “pump” out of me my 
opinion of neighbor Brown, and if you do attempt indirectly to 
obtain it from me, I may, with all propriety, evade the ill-con- 
cealed search of your conversation (I say, of your conversation, 
for you are a poor hand at eross-examining a friend in»the 
unsuspecting confidence of social intercourse, if you have to 
resort to questions), It is my misfortune, however, to be a little 
suspicious, and I have reason to be suspicious of you. I have 
not forgotten the difficulty in which | was wellnigh involved 
a few months since with a very valued friend, by your report 
of a remark I made at my own fireside, innocent enough, when 
1 had the opportunity te explain, but questionable enough, as 
repeated, to alienate a less confiding friend. I violate no moral 
obligation in replying to your eulogies upon Mr. Brown, by 
assenting to what you say of his virtues as a husband and a 
father, and conceding to him the possession of all those homely 
attributes which even the instinet of a brute manifests in the 
meanest of God’s creatures. | may truthfully do that, for 1 
believe he does love his wife and. children as devotedly asa 

urely selfish man can love anything which he may congratu- 
late himself upon being able to claim as exclusively his own. 
There is no moral vbligation on me to gratify yeur impertinent 
curiosity, by expressing any opinion as to the benevolence of 
his. condact to that poor widow in the valley, whose dead. hus. 
band had rented of him their humble home. He had a legal 
right to levy a distress warrant upon her bed and bedding, and 
in his settlement with the sheriff he was sufficiently particular 
to exclude the imputation of exacting one cent beyond his 
lawful dues. But { need not-tell you in how much I thought 
it inconsistent with the most ordinary of human feelings, to 
intrudé. upon the sorrow of a lone widow in the first hours of 
her deep distress, and for such a purpose. An afflictive Provi- 
dence had forced her to expend every cent of her scanty earn- 
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ings to ease the dying hours,and do.deeent respect to the 
lifeless remains of 5 Seehaee, and left Cmte ele nothing 
with which to satisfy the “dun” of her landlord. Neighbor 
Brown knew this as well as.you and I, but it was no legal 
satisfaction of his demand—no'sufficient defence to his warrant; 
and if you choose, you may visit her calamities upon the law 
with the harshness and promptitade of its remedy. \ I will not. 
But I am, nevertheless, not obliged to tell.you what [think of 
a Shylock landlord; nor need I tell you how regardful of the 
law I knew this same neighbor of mine tobe; when, six months 
ago, he shaved young Smith at the rate of twenty per cent: to 
enable him to pay a gambling debt, without indoraiin g his 
fatlier of his vices; nor even of the more recent’ transaction 
with myself, in which he abused: the confidence I foolishly re- 
posed in his word, by swindling me in @ horse trade. -I deserved 
that, however, for | ought to have known him better. 1 did 
know him better, for his money never blinded me. I only mis- 
caleulated his estimate of the obligations imposed by a social 
position to which his moral worth is entirely unequal. 


Far be it from me’to say that the suppression of trath is’ 


never equivalent so actual falsehood. It isa lie. It is the most 
malicious of all lies, when words are carefully and studiously 


selected, so as to express nothing that is not true; but, by the 


suppression of material facts, and the aid of appropriate: ges- 
ture and emphasis, to snugest the falsehood. The adroit slan- 
derer always “damns” his victim “ with faint praise”. Open 
cénsure and avowed hostility may discredit the testimony+he 
bears. But to praise, and yet omit in eulogy the recital of any 
thing to justify the applause; is a master stroke of invidious 

leen. ‘The notion of a transmigration of souls seems to be 
predicated upon the theory that the animal creation furnishes 
some appropriate receptacle for every human soul. If so, we 
imagine the ichneumon would be the only contestant for the 


little soul of the professional slanderer. It is said to be the’ 


business of his life to destroy the eggs of a vastly superior’ ani- 
mal—the crocodile—and that not to feast on them, for henever 
eats one. It is the elected employment of the slanderer to 
crush every egg laid by industry and integrity, so as effectually 
to destroy all the brood which his superiors in merit might 
naturally anticipate. He may, he does succeed im “ breaking 
to the hope” of many a better man; his future: But it requires 
no great exercise of faith on,the part of the wise, to believe that 
the God who yives life in oneform may give it: in another. It 


has been said of our own Washington, that. Providence left: him. 


childless, that a nation might’ calb-him Father ; and who, of 
éarthly parents, from that bourse whither'we are ‘all tending, 
looks down tpon as numerous and extended -a family of off- 
spring as the childless apostle of the Gentiles. ; 
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We are not bound at all times, under all cireumstances, and 
to-all persons, to tell all we know, or to say all we think. 
If thou wishest to be wise, 
Keep these words before thine eyes: 
What thou speakest, and how, beware, 
Of whom, to whom, and when and where. ; 

But we may never say to another that from which we intend 
him to understand us as asserting a lie. We may evade-—we 
may refuse to answer; bat if we answer, we must, not lie... If 
you tell me that to evade or to refuse to answer, is virtually.to 
disclose what you would coneeal, ] have only to say—be it so. 
Your conscience is clear. Do your duty and leave consequences 
and inferences to Him who is abundantly able to vindicate the 
beneficence and the majesty of His own requirements. He 
who would ask you such a question would listen at the key- 
hole to a private conversation, or break a seal.to read the con- 
tents of a confidential communication, But lost, though he be 
to all sense of decency, virtue is not so defenceless as he im- - 
agines. . It has been said that locks were oniy effeetive in keep- 
ing out honest men, and this idea would have truth only effect- 
ive in preserving the sanctity of confidence from decent people. 
The ove idea is as correct. as the other. In spite of all your 
prudence, burglars will sometimes break into your money- 
drawer, and, in spite of all your reticence, inquisitors will some- 
times pry into the secrets of your bosom. But.you keep the 
moral as much at a distance as the legal felon. Admit him as 
little to your confidence, and you will have no more reason.to 
dread intrusion from him than the other. You may. well fear 
him though, if he be, as there is only too great a probability he 
may be, beside you now. 

It has been frequently. urged, as an objection, to democratic 
institutions, that the effect.ef them was naturally and irresis- 
tibly to suppress manliness and independence of thought... It 
must be contessed that there is not a little foree and pertinence 
in the idea. Brief official, terms and tenures of office depend- 
ant upon continued popular favor, tempt strongly the virtue of 
political aspirants. But the temptation and, alas! the sedue- 
tion, does not always stop with. this class... The judiciary, if 
not, as is too apt to be the ease, directly clected, by the people, 
and that too for limited terms, is the creature of an executive 
or legislature, which is itself a reflection of the latest popalar 
caprice. Few men of intelligence and education—aye, in spite 
of professions to the contrary, very few—are entirely destitute 
of aspirations for judicial. or political promotion. Offices of 
trust and honor are the natural rewards of individual merit; 
and, while many shrink fromthe responsibility of holding or 
the struggle to secure them, the distinction incident to, their 
incumbeney is grateful to all. , But the absence of a. perma, 
nently wealthy class of society renders almost every one in the 
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commuvity, without any aspirings, to a greater or less extent, 
dependant even for bread upon popular favor. The learned 
rofessions feel the baneful influence we are considering to a 
amentable extent ; and the demagogue lawyer and electioneer- 
ing doctor are as freqnent spectacles as the trading politician. 
Indeed, we have seen more of disgusting truckling to popular 
prejudices and follies, in aspirants tor professionalemploy ment, 
than we have ever witnessed upon the hustings or coart- 
from e¢ross-road politicians or embryo statesmen. Again, in 
popular Governments the police are of, and sympathize with 
the masses; subordinates are too often recruited from the ranks 
of the lawless, and high officials are dependant for honor and 
pore — the denizens of groggeries, the decoys of gambling 
the bullies of brothels. With such ministers of the 
law, the actual danger of outrage and violence from an excited 
mob is no slight matter, and with men of large possessions or 
exposed property the imagined danger is much greater. No 
wonder, therefore, that, upon exciting topics, the suppressio vert 
should be common enough among those who possess no satis- 
factory guarantee of the sympathy of the mob with their 
views. The demagogue will always resort to it when his inter 
est may be prom , and even good men are apt to claim an 
unreasonable extension of the privilege of silence. Few men 
are bold enowgh to face a mob, and it is not always wise even 
in those few to manifest that courage. In times of great popu- 
lar excitement, that portion of the community which does not 
sympathize with the eurrent prefer, and, judiciously enough, 
very often, to remain quiet, if possible, and avoid the wrath 
where they may not elaim the approval of the populace. The 
freedom of speech and the press may nominally exist; but 
that only means that under the forms of law discussion may 
not be sappressed: What need though of forms of law to 
enforee conformity to, or at least silent acquiescence in the 
will of the mass, when the officers of the law are but creatures 
of the mob and exponents of its fary—when the mob and its 
creatures make their caprice a law unto themselves—magnify 
ditference of opinion into enormity of crime—prescribe penalties 
unknown to civilization and abhorrent to humanity—and exe- 
cate sentence upon an obnoxious individual without notice, trial 
orjudgment. At such a time it is idle to imagine that the press 
or the rostrum will give expression to that variety of opinion 
which free thought engenders in every community of thinking 
men. Public speakers and public writers only manifest that 
variety by a silence, pregnant of dissent, from the passionate 
outburst of the hour. 

The great sea of public opinion presents for the time a sur- 
face unruffied by the breath of controversy. But the dead level 
is only apparent. The bed of old ocean itself is indented with 
mountain and valley, with hillock and vale; and, beneath the 
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calm surface of this summer sea, there slumber elements of dis- 
cord which await only one favoring breeze to lash its placid 
waters into foam and dash its angry waves mountain high. 

You may be sure that in a moment of such excitement 
everything said or written will, to a certain extent, harmonize 
with the popular passion. Language then is studiously em- 
ployed; it may be even by a majority of the community, rather 
to conceal than express thoughts. We eare less to know what 
representative men do-and say, than what they do not and say; 
but information can best be gathered by noting the care with 
which they avoid collision with the utterances.of the recog: 
nized spokesmen of the mob. If an accordance of sentiment 
be expressed in halting or hesitating language—if there be but 
partial acquiescence in their fulminations of wrath—and, espe- 
cially, if the applause of the idol of the hour be faint in its 
emphasis, you may be suré that the heart of the writer or 
speaker is revolting against the tyranny, and merely pire § 
its wrath and gathering its strength for the anticipated hour 
retribution. 

You say you would not act. thus—that it is a cowardly part. 
My friend, you have never been placed under such circum- 
stances. I am free enough to concede to you all commendable 
courage; but 1 have never regarded it as especially wise or 
brave to beat ones head against a stone wal!, or even to invite 
the wrath of an enraged bull. Indeed, I imagine that you 
might very wel), without loss of character for manhood, step 
aside to avoid passing beneath a shaking wall; or even at. the 
sacrifice of a little dignity and steadiness of pace, place a 

tty high fence between yourself and an infuriate beast... 

How far these considerations ought to modify our estimate of 
the - eran unanimity of the Northern people in their feigned 
hostility to us, we have no means of accurately determining, 
being sure, however we are, that there is a quiet sentiment of 
antagonism to this war pervading a portion—it may be a con- 
siderable portion—of their thinking men, which will sooner or 
later make itself felt in the councils of the United States. A 
worse than Oriental despotism suppresses now all manifesta- 
tion of displeasure with the action of Government; but it can- 
got be always so. The universal Yankee nation bends, appar: 
ently with unbroken unanimity, at the shrine of Moloch, and 
clamors with demoniac fury for blood. But not all. Amid 
the apostacy of the ancient Jews, the heart of the stricken 
prophet, lamenting that he alone was left in all Israel to main 
tain the service of his Lord, was gladdened and relieved by the 
divine assurance that there were yet left. seven thousand who 
had not bent the knee to Baal. And amid the apparently uni- 
versal defection of the whilom conservatives of the North, 
there are even now occasional indications, which may not be 
mistaken, of a no less numerous band “ faithful among: the 
faithless still.” 
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But we are far more interested’ to know the extent of the 
influence of these considerations in’ the border slave States: 
how mueh of toryism is apparent only, and how much is‘real 
and: formidable. We would fain hope that the actaal active 
toryism ‘is small indeed, and that even in Kentucky; humiliat- 
ing as isthe attituge sho has elected, it pervades to a very tim- 
ited extent the body of the community. ' Circumstances have 
been very unpropitious for the development and exhibition of 
our true strength along the border, and a faithless foe has 
availed himself of every opportunity to pervert and misrepre- 
sent public sentiment. Time only can fully determine the 
extent of the real defection from the ¢ause of the South; but 
we are satisfie? that it is vastly more apparent than “real. 
Heretofore, the Southern sentiment has been paralyzed by the 
presence of an overwhelming bostile force, disarming the ¢om- 
munity and intimidating even the boldest by threatening the 
purity of their women and the safety of their children. © But 
the*day and hour of retribution is at hand, and when it does 
come, woe, woe to the Crittendens and Hickses, the Gambles 
and Carliles, who have sought to abuse the misplaced confidence 
of » gallant people by selling their birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage. Many of their victims, apparently the most acquiescent, 
are even now amid the despotism which surrounds them— 

“ Knitting their brows for the gathering storm, 
And nursing their wrath to keep it warm.” 

Give rein to the enthusiasm of our soldiery and allow them 
to assume an advance movement, and ere many weeks the 
insignia of the Confederacy will flaunt in the breezes of heaven 
upon the uttermost verge of slave territory. Many unexpected 
voices will unite in swelling the loud acclaim of welcome to 
the advancing standards; and many hearts we have believed 
were beating now responsive to the war cry of the invader, 
will: bound and leap with exultant joy: Around the newly- 
erected altars of the true faith thousands upon thousands of 
loyal: Southern men will promptly gather. They who amid 
the apostacy around them have maintained their faith untaint- 
ed, and though persistently refusing to bend the knee to Baal, 
have stated the clutches of tyranny, will gladly greet the 
patriot refugees returning under the protection of their coun 
try’s flag to once happy but now desolated homes. And full 
many a penitent who, under the stringency of a temptation, 
the power of which we little appreciate, has, in some unguarded 
hour, forsworn his country and ‘plighted allegiance to the foe, 
will gather with them around the altar of patriotism ; and, in 
attestation of the sincerity of his repentance and the extent 
of his loyalty, with musket upon his shoulder, will assume his 
oom ia the ranks, pledging to the independence and tie 

onor of his eountry the best faculties: of his head, the best 
energies of his body, the warmest affections, and, if need be, 
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thé best blood of his’ *héart:’ Give to the loyal men’ of’ the 
border arms and munitions of war, give them material aid to 
repel the intervention of the invader, and we believe they can 
and they will crash out the pestilent toryism now daily grow- 
ing into more formidable proportions under the shadow of fed- 
eral power. 

We are not resident upon or refugee from the border, and 
have no personal interest in vindicating its people from the 
too indiscriminate censute to which they are subjected. “We 
slumber in peace and quietude under the shadow of the Con- 
federate capitol, in the bosom of the same unanimously loyal 
ore who constitute the elected body-guard of the executive. 

atriotism among such a people costs very little. But when 
we meet in our everyday walk gray-haired men and dependent 
women, driven into exile from home and its comforts to escape 
the oppression and polintion of an insolent invader, we are for- 
¢ibly reminded of the heavy burthens it imposes elsewhere. 
We are interested to vindicate every portion of our people from 
the stigma of toryism, and we prefer to believe, when we es 
that every section of the Confederacy is true and loyal. e 
are not willing to concede, and we know of no facts which 
demand, the concession that any considerable portion ‘of our 
people still prefer the arbitrary and despotic rule of Lincoln 
and Seward, to the mild and gentle sway of law and order, 
which distinguishes the wise and pure administration of our 
infant Confederacy. We would not fear a fair test of the will 
of the people of any eounty south of Mason and Dixon’s line 
between Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln—between the 
infant Confederacy and the decrepid Union. 


ART. VII.—AGRICULTURAL REQUIREMENTS OF THE SOUTH.* 


When Herodotus visited Egypt, Babylon had gone out, and 
Nineveh was being rebuilt upon old Nineveh, which had been 
buried in the accumulated dust of ages. The foundations were 
massive and deep laid, and no art known to the time was 
spared. “ Babylon the great became the habitation of devils, 
is fallen, and shall be known no more at all.” Babylon and 
Nineveh, and innumerable other citics have disappeared and 
are forgotten. The corner stone was wanting. 





* Address delivered before the Agricultural Society of Pendleton, South Caro- 
lina, November 24, 1861, by Hon. Z. G. Clemson, LL.D., Grand Officer of the Order 
of Leopold. Late Superintendent of the Agricultural Office of the United States. 
(Manuscript copy furnished by the Society, with request that it be published in 
De Bow’s Review.) 
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In yain “did Solomon obtain cedar and fir from the King of 
Tyre, and bring great stones, costly stones, and hewed stones, 
refined artists, cunning, and endued with understanding to 
work in gold, silver, brass, iron, stone, etc. Of workmen three 
score and ten thousand were bearers of burdens, and four score 
thousand were hewers in the mountains, and three thousand 
and six hundred were overseers to the workmen, and the house 
was covered with the gold of Ophir.” The temple has passed 
away, there is nothing left to tell us where it stood. Yet Solo- 
mon passed all the kings of the earth in riches and wisdom. 
The corner stone was wanting. 

These reflections arose in contemplating the massive, unfin- 
ished structure in Columbia. Its foundations are of old rock, 
its fagades as enduring as its foundations, and the highest tal- 
ent employed to shape and ornament the marble brought from 
Italy. e would not suppress the ever-rising question, how 
long will it last? to show the absence of the corner stone. For 
the Word says: “ They shall eat their bread with carefulness, 
and drink their water with astonishment, that her land may 
be desolate from all that is therein, beeause of the violence of 
them that. dwell therein. And the cities that are inhabited 
shall be laid waste, and the land shall be desolate, and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord.’”’* 

All history teaches that man, individually and in the con- 
erete, is governed and entirely dependent upon the soil for 
existence. For it is written: “All flesh is grass.” Nations are 

werful or weak, prosperous or wretched, short-lived or endur- 
ing as the power vested in the soil is understood and used, 
That knowledge is the power of powers on earth, the corner 
stone of all civilization. The density or sparseness of popula- 
tion is dependent upon it. All wars are successful according 
as the armies are fed. The power of steam is as nothing when 
compared to that inherent to meat or bread ; for many powers, 
if properly invoked, may influence the universe. In looking 
back through the vista of time, we remark the gradual decay 
of nations; as the soil was impoverished, population becam»s 
more and more sparse, wretchedness and misery prevailed until 
entire extinction finally supervened, leaving edifices to totter, 

fall, disintegrate and decay. The pyramids of Egypt and 
monuments of Luxor alone stand to proclaim this is the land 
that overflowed with milk and with honey. Who has visited 
the land where civilization was cradled, and not been shocked 
at the present condition of the human race? . Fallen from its 
high estate, it crumbled as the earth was degraded. We are 
ssing through the divers phases so often trodden and as often 
Orgotten. It is, however, a matter somewhat singular that, 
at the present period of the world’s history, when science has 





* Ezekiel, chap. xii. 
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reached an ascending point never before attained, the enlight- 
ened have not bent their energies to direct and stop the rapid 
downward march which must, if continued, eventuate, with un- 
erring certainty, in wretchedness and dapepalaties It is the 
more strange because our population is as fine as the world has 
seen ; endowed with, high qualities of head and. heart. They 
are born with all that is admirable, morally and physically. In 
searching for the causes of improvidence, we have been led to 
believe that there is something radically wrong in the system 
of education heretofore pursued, exclusive of the one thin 
needful so far as our existence on this earth is considered an; 
the health of ourselves as a nation. To us, it is manifest to 
overflowing that, without a change in that system, which must 
be broad and deep, there is no help for us, collectively or indi- 
vidually. We have those feelings intuitive to the race. We 
love to dwell upon the fond remembrances of our forefathers, 
and we look back to the old homestead, where our fond parents 
smiled and taught, with a love and respect amounting to vene- 
ration. We cling to the hope centred in our children, and 
fondly cherish the anticipation that they will live to perpetn- 
ate what we have labored to establish. Yet, scaree an effort is 
made to arrest that current that sweeps all that is dear upon 
earth in the direction of uncertainty, at best rugged, and not 
unfrequently leading to premature death. 

We do not undervalue the benefits derived from.the classics. 
But that dispensation would appear to have run its time and 
produced its effects. With the advance ot science, civilization, 
within certain latitudes, loudly calls for other things as indispen- 
sable to the age in which we live. The revolution which is upon 
us has all the symptoms of a struggle for existence from which 
we cannot es¢ape, and which must be met, for the end is not 
with the clash of arms.. The teachings which have obtained 
and still prevail in our midst, have produced some admirable 
results with corresponding disadvantages, which may never be 
entirely eradicated in the brief time allotted to our generation, 
Every man who has received what we call a classical education, 
becomes a hero in his own estimation. He imagines himself 
born to govern ; the intensity of thought of all similarly edu- 
cated during his time, takes a like direction. Each crammed 
with a few stereotyped ideas and phrases, with constitutional 
modifications enters upon the field of life. His constitution is 
vigorous, he is well fed, and goes forth to battle with his stock 
in trade. In the conflict which is upon us we are paying for 
the want of schooling. May we not have to mourn our own 
Balaklava charges, as we deplore the absence of that knowledge 
essential on the farm as on the battle-field. That torch which 
lights the labyrinths of practice and inspires the patriot and 
brave with confidence that always leads to vietory. That 
knowledge is not born with us, but effulgent im the corner 
stone. 
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We are essentially and above all things an agricultural peo- 
pie. If we have consideration among hations, it is because 
wé have natural endowments which enable us, for the time 
being, to produce fruits of the earth which have become ‘a 
necessity. There are other crops perhaps a8 much so as the 
great staple, which we do not cultivate, and whieh might give 
us incrensed power. Unfortunately, we have, in common with 
the Cromwells of the North, a disposition to the excessive use 
of adjectives, and are given to selftglorification. We admit that 
our land has been greatly blessed, and that our cotton crop is of 
paramount importance to commerce ; but that may not be so 
always, for the very conflict in which we are engaged, and in 
which cotton ‘plays so potent a part, may inaugurate or stimu- 
late to greater activity in the production of cotton elsewhere. 
It may not be known to all of you that the cotton plant isa na- 
tive of Abyssinia, and, at nine thousand feet elevation, a staple 
is grown as long and as fine as that grown on our sea islands. 
If we can credit Livingston arid other travellers, a vast portion 
of Africa is eminently fit for the culture of the gossypium. 
The soil is fertile, besides having a remarkable climate, simi- 
larly to our own eotton region. But, admitting the fact that 
neither South America, Africa or India is capable to compete 
with the cotton latitudes of the Southern States, either s¢i- 
ence and history are unreliable, or the time is fast approaching 
when the cultivation of cotton must ¢ease upon the uplands in 
the Southern Confederacy. The marl formations may form an 
exception. Indeed, without an entire and radical change, not 
only the cotton will cease to be cultivated, but the lands will 
have to be abandoned altogether, and the capital at Columbia 
will stand a monument in a solitary waste. , ; 

Fertility is the nation’s hope for continued existence; land is 
as nothing without it is productive, nor does prodaction depend 
upon culture, as how the land is cultivated, for sterility is not a 
consequence of use bat of abuse. In the absence of all re- 
straint, and in the presence of a public domain, rich with the 
accumulated gifts of untold time, offered at a nominal cost, the 

ublic weal is sacrificed to cupidity and ignorance, a legalized 
invitation to ruin and destroy. The lands belong to the 
nation, and without fertility is maintained the nation ceases to ° 
exist, becattse there can be no population without prodaction. 
The time was when agriculture was mere empiricism, and the 
soil regarded as a bank to be drawn wpon until depletion. 
Hence the march of civilization from east to west. It is only 
within the last quarter of a century that scientists have turned 
their attention to investigations connected with the constitu- 
tion and the functions of the soil. From that periéd science 
assumed command. With the progressive increase of popula- 
tion, science has become a necessity; there is no help for us out 
of it, as we do not form an exception to those laws which gov- 
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érn the world; without it no Wation ean endure. History tells 
a truthfol'tale, and our struéture mast fall’and disappear with- 
out a corner stone. hoa ree si 

The constitution of the United States contained ho provision 
by which that basis of all prosperity, and even existence, could 
be brought under the egide of the laws. ‘That was not because 
its importance was ignored; but because the subject itself, at 
the period of our revolution, was an occult chapter, and upon 
which there ‘was no philosophy, till the ere feeling attached 
to its importance, and the nascent anxiety felt by other nations 
upon the subject, crused Washington and others ‘to feel that 
something was necessary ; hende their efforts in that direction. 
Under a pressure arising from the example of other older 
nations and ‘the state of sciencé throughout the world, the agri- 
cultural division of the United States patent office arose. At 
first a mere clerkship, by degrees it ‘became a spurious depart- 
ment without law oF constitutional resting-place, and took root 
in the patent-office, where it was sustained by an annual appro- 
priation for the parchase and tuitous distribution ‘of seed, 
together with the annual publication of a report on agricul- 
tural subjects. “Members of Congress found it a useful imple- 
ment through which they ingratiated themselves with their 
eonstituents. With few exceptions, the object of members was 
attained when the packages went forth bearing their respect- 
ive names. Notwithstanding the worst of management, the de- 

artment was instrumental in great good; under proper control 
it would have become an ornament to the capital, of great pub- 
lie utility, and an object of interest to the civilized world. It 
was popular with the North and unpopular with many Southern 
members; strict constructionists could not vote for its sapport; 
States rights men looked upon it with jealousy. Had it been 
martiaged with ability and the revolution been stayed, the agri- 
cultural department of the Government would have become a 
power for good behind the throne greater than the throne, and 
that in the face of all opposition. By it and through its instra- 
mentality, patriots hoped that the great agricaltural interests 
of the ecuntry would have become’ united, and thus broken 
down, or presented a barrier to both and all corrupt parties of 
all sections. Had it been cared for and directed by the South, 
it would have become a most useful and beneficent institution, 
of ‘vastly greater import than any other department of the 
Government, owing to its unison with the'spirit, and the occu- 
pation of its people. 

Strange as it is, the constitution of the Confederate States 
takes no cognizance of the subject in any manner. We are 
emphatically an agricultural people; the great conservative 
institution ‘of the country, for which we are pouring out our 
blood, depends upon it; it is the basis upon which our political 
structure is formed, and upon which we depend for our individ- 
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nal and political existence. Of all the departments of the Gov- 


ernment, the most useful, the most. essential, that which would 


command all others and should receive the first and most earn- 
est attention, has been entirely ignored, and leaves the basis of 
our prosperity and existence to the care of overseers: and 
negroes, the one as knowing and as careless as the other. This 
is comment sufficient upon the capabilities or acquirements of 
our legislators. It shows the. most. gross and unpardonable 
ignorance upon the state of the world, and is conclusive evi- 
ence that our political structare requires.a corner stone. 

We educate our children, who should become agriculturiste, 
neglecting those branches of knowledge whieh should be their 
occupation through life, from whieh they and their fumilies are 
to gain subsistence, and upon which. the very existence of the 
nation depends, There is not to he found in the Southern Con- 
federacy one single institution of learning a of respect, 
where a scientific education can be acquired to fit one for the 
comprehensive and all-important profession of agricultare. We 
pride ourselves upon our agricultural! resources. Each planta- 
tion should be, if it is not a kingdom self-supporting, requiring 
the aid of all the sciences; yet the only thing which is under 
stood, and which would appear te be the object of our race, is 
exhaustion of land to entire sterility—in other words, the 
demolition and removal of the underpinning of the structure in 
which we live. Knowledge upon the subject is so depiorably 
wanting, that there does not appear to bea single member of 
the Confederate congress who realizes the importance of the 
subject, our condition as a people, or the requirements of the 

e. A feeble attempt was made to ingraft an agricultural, 
illy-detined something upon the patent office of the Confederate 
States. We may congratulate ourselves upon its failure; the 
projectors did not rise to the importance of the subject. Such 
an incongruous alliance would be a fatal blow to the hopes of 
the patriot. The connection of an agricultural department 
with or under the control-of the patent office, would give vital- 
ity to the latter, and thus prolong the life of an institution 
which is as absurd and useless as its prototype, upon the model 
of which it was founded, It is in reality an incubus upon the 
inventive genius of man. The patent-oflice as it is, forces the 
inventor to the expense and trouble of taking out a patent 
which secures him nothing, but, on the contrary, turns him over 
to ruinous litigation, and in a limited period sequesters his 
property to public use. As it stands, it is a public nuisance, 
and requires abatement. Such connection would be an endless 
cause for debate, injurious to the first. great cause which we 
advocate, and another fruitful source of peculation and fraud, 
and a reprehensible, ill-judged increase of demagogical patron- 


age. 
An agricultural department should first and foremost. have a 
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resting-place in the constitution. It should be free from all 
influences other than tife agricultural interests. It should have 
no connection with parties of any description, and secared 
independent of their baneful and blighting influence. Believ- 
ing, as we do, with the recent history of the United States 
before us, that section II of article I] of the Conféderate. consti- 
tution contains the fruitful germ of destruction, we would have 
it independent, if possible, of the executive, and rather a check 
those powers. 

We should be opposed to any creation, if Nid gangs as other 
departments are, and have been, mere rewards to politicians, 
demagogues and other deleterious fungi. Our experience under 
the constitation of the United States, not less than under that 
of the Confederate States, is pregnant with wisdom. Our na- 
tional existence does not date twelve months, yet it is cried 
from the house-tops, the press proclaims it ,that the pressure 
for office in Richmond is overwhelming. Patriotic aspirants for 
office block the avenues to high places; they even enter the 
sanctuaries, and the question is asked, without a change comes 
over the spirit of those who hold power, where will the conflict 
for office terminate? It is said that the same class of persons, 
the same faces that were seen in Washington when the republic 
was in complete. putrefaction, are infesting Richmond. 

The agricultural interest is the great conservative interest of 
the land. Our occupations make us a purer and better people; 
and as our vocations unfit us for intrigue and political decep- 
tion, the great agricultural interests should be held sacred and 
kept free from and independent of all political influences, and 
would thus stand as the corner stone of the Confederacy, dis- 
pensing blessings and security to untold millions. Such a crea- 
tion is a necessity of the age, and those who do not realize its 
importance should acquaint themselves with subjects which did 
not enter into their schooling, or they are totally unfit to take 
position in the public couneils. We have embarked upon the 
ocean of uncertainty for a perilous voyage, for we are sur- 
rounded by adverse elements. If the active, interested, pro- 
ducing element in whom all power resides, stand aloof, luke- 
warm, and fail to make an effort in keeping with their sacred 
interests, they will be overwhelmed, and our entire race will 
either run through the divers places of confusion and wretched- 
ness/or leave the land of their fathers. To use a wise saying 
of the late J.C. Calhoun: “The tax consumers will soon exceed 
the tax payers, and they will continue to increase in a geome- 
trical ratio until the machine runs down.” ‘Our hope is in a 
corner stone. By which we do not mean a political secreta 
and a list of inefficient clerks, but an institution which shall 
find its origin in the constitution, and wep ew out of the 
publie treasury, which takes charge of all things connected 
with the interests of agriculture. A university with the most 
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able corps of scientists that can be secured, competent to their 
own government and all. things connectéd with those great in- 
terests.. The institution to, be in permanene¢e, and the sciences 
taught gratis to. all whe may come, to rich and poor. alike, 
Aronad then and under-their supervision and directions prac- 
tical schools should. be established. . Botanical and horticultural 
gardens, to which. every useful and ornamental plant shall be 

rought from.every part,of the world. Its properties studied 
and appropriated, so that, in a comparative brief period, every 
plant would be secured and transferred to its proper position 
and appropriate usefulness. Such a ercation could be made 
self-supporting, if thought expedient.. _We should bring to the 
same end every animal, useful for its flesh, its hide, its hair, its 
power or other asefal qualities, Every bird that would be an 
acquisition for its feathers, its flesh, its eggs, etces Every fish 
that. might be considered, desirable to introduce into our 
streaws, These objects could be.easily attained with a proper 
administration and at inconsiderable expense. When we reflect 
that, of animals known to naturalists, out of one hundred and 
forty thousand. but forty-three have been domesticated, and, 
with but two or three exceptions, all have their origin in the 
East—the margin for extensive usefulness in that single diree- 
tion can searce be exaggerated. 

The urus, one of the largest of the ox tribe, has disappeared 
from the earth. The buffalo is passing away. Many animals 
not surpassed. in qualities by those domesticated might be 
brought into useful subjection. Under the auspices ot other 
Governments, such institutions are in partial and useful. opera- 
tion. Among accomplishments of recent date, the ostrich may 
be now claimed as an inhabitant of the poultry yard. 

Of this. species there are three. varieties, two from South 
America and one from Africa. Independent of the flesh of this 
bird, which is valuable and excellent food, it might be made 
subservient for rapid communication, . The feathers are much 
sought after and command a high price; whilst. the eggs of one 
sulject will amount to from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred pounds per season, of healthful.and nutritious food. . 

Fisheries, once yaluable,and which had become valueless, have 
been resuscitated to great productiveness, and now again remn- 
nerate largely the owners.of land on the different rivers of 
Scotland and elsewhere.. These results. have been, acquired to 
civilization, through science, and fish are now propagated and 
transported, by means of their eggs, from ove, part of the world 
to the other, as easily and regularly as.a letter is carried, by 
the post. Thereis no visible reason why the salmon and other 
valuable fish should not people the Savannah and other South- 
ern.streams, and thus bring to our doors abundant supplies of 


food, without toil or trouble. But the. introduction cannot be, 


made without the aid of. those knowing the requirements; and 
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what! individual,enterprise would fail to accomplish, such an 
institution could certaifly earry.inte execution. The ocean is, 
a vast reservoir of life and, life food, we may draw upon. its 
resources without stint’ ifwe invoke the proper means, The 
one single, species, salmon,,would, if. introduced. into our 
streams, give an- annual augmentatien of available food amount- 
ing to millions of dollars perannum, These results are already 
acquired to other nations. ,The art of artificial propagating 
fish is become a business, and the stock and price of fishes’ eggs 
are larly quoted, in prices current of Europe... If it be trae 
that the absence of phosphorns is the cause of national decay,* 
it. would. appear jpracticable to make use of denizens of the 
water as purveyors of that substance from. the ocean to our 
fields,, As chimerical as it may, appear, it is but a question of 
time, and.»wil! enter inte the practice of a day. 

We have mentioned the buffalo, We extract from the pre- 
liminary: remarks .of the late superintendent of agricultural 
affairs of United States for 1860 ; ‘ 

“ For mili s the buffalo, if domesticated, would a to be 
pres rs a more so than any other animal, pensation 
the camel. His great endurance, fleetness and strength would make him 
efficient, ag.a beast of burder, and for draught, and when no longer needed 
ve could be slaughtered for focd. _ If, by crossing the buffalo on our domes- 
tie stock, we could gain the qualities of fleetness, strength of constitution 
and niustular vigor, with the haiids of properties not to be calculated in 
adVance; stich results should not be undervalued. Neither should we lose 

of the possibility of the cross proving free from those diseases and 
epidemics whieh occasionally make such havoc among our domestic cattle. 
An indigenous race may be expected to. possess, in that. respect, special 
qualities which would render a cross with it highly advantageous,” 

The doinestication.cf the buffalo has been accomplished to a 
limited extent in more than ong instance; and notwithstanding 
that;the osteology of the paffalo differs very materially. from 
the ox—-the former having fifteen ribs, whilst the ox, has but 
thirteen—it crosses with the common or domestic ¢attle kindly 
and, to all: degrees. 

dJn.our: Confederacy, where we have a system of labor. so 
admirably suited to our purposes, many introductions, might 
be, made suited to our wants. We instance animals, the yak, 
the cland; alpacas, etc... ‘Lhere are varieties of goats, abundant 
milk-yielding, that. might be introduced with great advantage 
to.our negroes., Kach family having such an animal, the coin- 
‘fort.and. advantages to the children might not be over-esti- 
mated. 4; 4 

«Pie. tea and other plants could be successfully introduced— 
have, been introduced (see Agricultural Report ot United States 


‘for 1860)... The plant thrives well in our climate, and the feasir 


bility-of its culture does not admit of a doubt, The collecting 


« )» See Agricultural Report of .U. 8. for 1859, article Phosphorus. 
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of leaves might be my - a fit to those not able for 
field labor—the' too youn ors weakly ; and the 
manufacture of tea limited to og bats wants or, Nov cepaet- adap- 
tation of steam and proper machinery, in 
tion. The aneertain and filthy process p by frei rote 
in China, could be replaced to any extent nt by a certain aué 
a process within our reach. 

he. silk-worm is worthy of attention; tor reasons oneee 
above in the culture of the tea plant. Its advantages are fully 
réalized by the nations of Barope. We would invite your atten 
tiom to new varieties latterly introduced and imated: in 
France. These new introdactions feed on the leaves of the 
oak, the ailantus and the palma christi. It is stated, on high 
anthority, that their product ean be manufactared at prices se’ 
low as to bring the silk ¢loth into the most common uses, such 
as making sails for vessels, etc. We have seen these worms’ at 
work in t the forests, in the envirdéns of Paris, without artificial 
covering, in the open woods, exposed to all weathers.- We 
have also admired the silk cloth of their predace,. We must 
not forget that, almost within the memory of man, the ¢otton. 
plant was considered little better than’ a weed, and it is known 
to the writer that this continent produces indigen ous plants, 
some of which, if brought into cultivation, might challenge the 
cetton plant for utility and productiveness, whilst, the. culture 
might be less onerous and expensive. The cotton plant vivifies 
the commerce of the world, and is now the great object of our 
culture. We make these observations to draw your attention 
to the importance and necessity of instituting a tribunal of a 
public character, proper and fit to care for public interests, in 
a channel not heretofore, and onty partially and ed, 
— Matters-of such paramount importance, Tioping 

m aud through science, should be entrusted to the 
of science, which is by no means intuitive, ‘and with 
politicians have, and can have nothing to do. 

Qur country is vast, extending over many de of Intitude 
and longitude. Its geology is “diversified, which gives: rise to 
soils of a different character, suitable to the caltivation of 
ay varieties of plants. We have, indigenous, those that’ 

d be invaluable if subsidized by ou cultivation, and 
some infinitely better suited to our soil and climate'than many 
exotics which have been introduced and unprofitably cared for, 
We instance grapes, from which we might anticipate results: 
far surpassing those realized from any cultivated, or those ob- 
tained from the continent of Europe. The hybridizing ‘of cer- 
tain foreign wpon indigenous plants oiaee give rise to conquests 
far exceeding expectations, and through those instrumentalities: 
our gullied and sterile hill-sides would be brought into profita- 
ble culture. 

Under such an institution a system of exchange could be 
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organized, thus introducing from all parts of the earth the 
most useful products of the vegetable and’ animal creations. 
Our consular and diplomati¢ agents could be agreeably subser- 
vient to the great end, and thus, without a large expenditure, 
we might be able to accomplish more than could be calculated 
in advance. 

If the state house, as massive and admirable as it may be, 
and undoubtedly is, could give place to such an institution, you 
would have a monument that would stand against the hand of 
time, more indestructible than granite, and a barrier against 
the sins of ignorance. When that structure is terminated, it 
will call for an amount not under three millions, some say three 
times that amount. The interest of the first-named at seven 
per cent., would give an annual income of $210,000, which 
would seeure a permanent blessing, where the entire population 
could receive an education gratis, of unusual character and of 
crying necessity. Observateries of all deseriptions would be 
instituted; public gardens established, where the products of 
different countries would be brought together, their properties 
studied, and from which plants could be disseminated; impor- 
tant and pointed experiments proceed for adaptation to parti- 
cular and called-for uses. Collections of objects of natural 
history, mineralogical and geological collections, libraries and 
apparatus, for all kinds of practical purposes. Models of the 
most approved machinery, etc.. Such an ensemble would pre- 
sent an abiding attraction to persons Of all professions and of 
every age, an interest to the civilized world, a focus of light to 
untold generations A eorner stone built upon the rock of 

etruth and usefulness. Nor should we undervalue or neglect 
those refining and elevating influences allied to the arts. The 
creation of tangible morals, whether from the chisel or the 
brush, elevate and educate to heroic deeds. Those arts enable 
the many, born to misfortune, to realize happiness through tran. 
quil paths, to mundane wealth and immortality. Ruben’s cele 
brated picture of the Descent of the Cross, cost for matter and 
execution about $300. It has been a model for centuries, an 
heirloom to his country, of untold value, which no money could 
purchase. It has preved to be a souree of wealth to the State 
and the City of Antwerp, and a precious source of income to 
the magnificent cathedral, in whose keeping’ it is intrusted, 
besides of inestimable value to the school of art, for which 
Antwerp is so celebrated. 

There are other branches of knowledge connected with agri- 
culture, most of them having a direct influence upon that basis 
of all prosperity which it is our daty to cherish, and which 
should be cared for. It would naturally come under and should 
be placed in some keeping—none more fit than such an institu- 
tion. We allude to all those things pertaining to the mineral 
wealth of the nation—subjects of great and primary impor- 

VOL, VII—NOS. I & II. 
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tance, but altogether neglected with us, and for which we are 
now suffering. Other nations consider them of such conse- 
quence, that they have particular schools to whose care these 
subjects are intrusted, and where special instruction is imparted 
for their preservation, under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
State ; and be it said to their honor and experience, that they 
are kept religiously distinct and apart from the blighting infla- 
ence of politics and politicians. In many ways the nation 
would reap direct benefit from such a connection. Our mineral 
wealth is great, yet unexplored. If,in a few instances, the eon- 
trary has been the case, it has been done regardless of public 
considerations, for ia matter of mines, public and individual 
interests are in direct contradiction, and those laws which 
govern property on the surface of the earth cannot be mi pret, 
to underground values, which have been created once and for- 

ever, and given by the Almighty for the use of the nation for 

all time. It is easily possible to render a mine, of the utmost 

value, entirely useless, and the ore or combustible inextricable, 

and of no more value than if it had never been created. This 

is always, more or less, the consequence of public neglect, and 

the abandonment of such precarious wealth to the unlimited 

trust of private cupidity. 

The occurreneée of mineral wealth is not unfrequently beneath 
a sterile soil, or in mountainous regions. It certainly will be 
to this nation, if-she advances in prosperity, a consideration 
that a population other than the agricultural, shall find employ- 
ment essential to the agricultural wants and the defence of the 
nation. The extraordinary progress which agriculture has 
made within the last quarter of a century is due to the science, 
of chemistry, without whigh, metallurgy and a majority of the 
useful arts would be unknown. In that and many other ways, 
the Government would receive direet benefit from the estab- 
lishment of an, efficient chemical laboratory. In fine, such an 
institution would naturally be charged with the care of all the 
objects within the scope of the seiences. It would carefully 
store, in its archives, all the fleeting facts that are discovered, 
and thus from the known march on making new discoveries 
and assimilating them to our civilization for ever. 

We value our great staple above all the products of the soil; 
with sach an institution in our midst it would not be long 
before the fibre would be a secondary consideration to the seed ; 
and if we had time to indulge ourselves in that investigation, 
~ would surely never rest until you had laid a corner stone. 

ut few have had time to reflect upon the nature and impor- 
tance of a nation’s mineral wealth, and still fewer have correct 
views upon chemical geology, mineralogy, the arts ot mining, 
metallurgy, ete.; indeed, it may be safely asserted that our 
—_ have searce any knowledge at all upon those important 

ranches. Tlie absence of that kind of information may be one 
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of the reasons for our being inflicted with so many pettifoggers 
and so many licensed murderers; other resources of unlimited 
usefulness. would be created by the corner stone. Most people 
have vague and confused ideas upon the composition of the 
earth with which they have so much to do, and of the nature 
of mineral substances. If they have suffered their minds to 
dwell upon these subjects at all, they look upon the earth as a 
heterogeneous mixture of an indefinite number of illy-defined 
substances, given us to be used for cropping until exhaustion, 
We wish to be truthful, yet, in making the assertion, we feel 
shocked that such should be the state of the minds of those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits. Even among men who pass 
for educated gentlemen of wealth and position in society, how 
little they know of these things. If the statement is not exag- 
gerated, and we believe that it is not, it suffices to prove that 
our structure is without a corner stone. 

Without presuming to enter into the details of science, we 
may be permitted in this connection to remark, that the science 
and knowledge of the world has proved the material substances 
composing this earth (air, water, roeks and soil) and all-that 
lives, to be limited in number, not far from sixty; of those simple 
substances not more than a dozen are immediately connected 
with that which grows, and out of which all animated nature 
is formed. These simple substances, limited as they are, do not 
combine indiscriminately, but quite the contrary, each sub- 
stance having properties sui generis, act and react the one upon 
the other, according to their respective properties, and are 
governed by fixed laws, giving rise to the complicated. appear. 
ances which surround us on all sides, and with which we have 
to do. 

The laws which govern these substances, and their com- 
binations, form the basis of the principal arts upon which our 
civilization depends. Yet, the majority of those that legislate 
for us, those who are regarded as the pillars of the State, if not 
entirely ignorant of these subjects, know little more about them 
than the popular definition of the term used, which in reality 
is nothing at all, and so it ever will be without a corner stone. 

The extension of the constitution of the United States over 
California did create the gold that was immediately yielded so 
abundantly, for it was created in common with the other sub- 
stances once and for all time; it was the spirit of the instrument 
which caused it to be brought into circulation. The gold may 
be removed, it may be divided, and finally lost to our senses; 
but as nothing is lost in nature, 1t is only disseminated in inap- 
preciable forms. The gold having been removed from the 
placers, will never be found there again without it be replaced; 
it does not grow, nor is it reformed; it were utterly vain to seek 
for it from whence it may have been removed. 

So it is with those elements essential to the production of 
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those things which have life. It were just as futile to expect 
a blade of grass t} grow without potash, magnesia, lime, phos- 
phorus, etc.; and the essentials necessary to plants are common 
to all flesh, and in that sense science has taught us the truth of 
what is written, “all flesh is grass.” These essentials to life, 
to man’s existence, individual as well as national, if removed, 
must be replaced, otherwise there can be neither vegetation or 
flesh of any kind. It matters not whether those substances be 
removed in one way or another, whether through grain, grass, 
milk, ov bone and flesh of animals, when gone they are gone 
for ever, without the sagacity of mind devises agencies for their 
replacement. These devices may be invoked through science, 
without which there is no help for us or the nation. It is the 
corner stone of the structure. It neither disintegrates or de- 
composes, it is a part of the Almighty. “For without ye shall 
know that I am the Lord, the cities that are inhabited shall be 
laid waste, and the land shall be desolate.” 

If we are so unfortunate as to live to see our children become 
gamblers, drankards, demagogues, and squanderers of the fruits 
of a life of toil—and there are many of this favored land born to 
fortune and good name, who have followed such routes—it is 
because there has been no care for the hope of the land, the 
rising generation, than for the fertility of the soil. You have 
not offered them proper food for their minds; weeds have 
sprung up and taken the place of succulent and healthy grass. 
Depend upon it, the evil will be found in a defective corner 
stone, or no corner stone at all. 

Notwithstanding the special clause in the constitution of the 
United States for the election of the President, that law be- 
came obsolete, and remained a dead letter tpon the statutes. It 
is natural to anticipate that, in the course of time, and that 
time may not be long postponed, we shall have to contend with 
factions as sinister in character as those which hastened the 
pending revolution. Where the appointing power is vested in 
one man, for it is no more or less than that, the day will surely 
come when patriotism will yield to political pressure. All 
positions of honor and emolument will be invaded, and if they 
lack in number, others will be created to provide for an in- 
satiate demand. Such is history. Look at our country and 
the struggle in which we are engaged. Human nature is the 
same here as elsewhere, as it was, is, and will be. The only 
hope for the country, for the patriotic, those who are rushing 
to the field of battle for their country, their families and their 
homes, is to force scientific education upon the whole people; 
our salvation is with the Lord, and He is in the corner stone. 

Varro has said “that without water all agriculture is miser- 
able and without effect” It is an element of fertility largely 
attainable, and its proper application and use unsurpassed in 
fruitful results. Artificial irrigation was an agent largely 
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used by the Mexicans, the Peruvians, the Egyptians, the Ro- 
mans; now extensively employed by the Chinese, the Germans, 
the Italians, the French and English. What an immense gain 
in fertility and actual money would be added to our land if we 
could avail against the long, parching droughts; if we could 
divert their agency from evil to be a blessing, as they are in 
reality. But of the powers and divers means of irrigation, or 
the economy of water in agriculture, we know nothing prac- 
tically. The irrigating canals, once so. profitably used in Texas, 
are no longer employed. Nor are we more mindful of the 
excess of water, often a fruitful source of malarious disease 
and death. Not less than six hundred thousand acres of Caro- 
lina’s soil is in this condition, much of it doubtless equal to low 
grounds of the Nile or Mississippi. Notwithstanding these 
great natural gifts, your authorities have supinely witnessed, 

ear after year, the exodus of her precious blood by death and 

y emigration, without making an effort to reclaim these ery- 
ing evils. How long will you tolerate the absence of a corner 
stone? Such a department would naturally be charged with 
the management of like endowments. Proper surveys would 
be made, estimates and plans for drainage, and final redemp- 
tion. We might appeal with confidence to such a tribunal for 
practical plans, without fear of deception, they would enter 
upon investigations with kvowledge acquired by a life spent in 
special study. 

As things are, and have been, the people are slow to give 
their assent for appropriations, no matter how useful they may 
be; if economically and efficiently administered, they fear de- 
ception and fraud. Offices of high trust,and demanding special 
knowledge, have been dispensed to political, victors, from the 
legion of vociferous, clamoring stump-orators. Even now, gen- 
erals are found ready-made and competent to all exigencies. 
Statesmen are numerous as aspirants. Diplomatists were 
chosen and charged with the interests of millions, who knew 
nothing of the art, the manners and customs of the people to 
whom they were sent, and ignorant of the language of the peo- 
ple among whom they were to live and negotiate. Men, no, we 
will not honor them with the appeilation, beasts were the better 
term, who were in a chronic state of mania a potu, were sent as 
ambassadors to the first courts of the world to represent the 
United States.** Nor is the example confined. to single in- 
stances of egregious unfitness or werthlessness. It was well 
for the honor of the country that the specious apology for de- 
partmental secresy was insisted upon, it was a ready excuse for 





*The life of the sovereign, it was thought by the mjnisters of the Crown, would 
have been jeopardized, had he been permitted a reception, and that ceremony never 


‘transpired in the one instance alluded to. , Some years after, the ambassador killed 


his near relative in a debauch. 
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covering “something rotten in the State of Denmark.” It is 
to be hoped that the Confederate Government has inaugurated 
a different history. But there are, of our time, men who should 
be carefully scrutinized. They may be seen at public gather- 
ings, they drink freely with their fellows, and even pay the 
liquor. They hold their heads high and talk loud, and are al- 
ways ready to mount the stump, and talk about patriotism, 
willingness to self-sacrifice, and to give their last drop of blood 
and last cent for the people. They talk about God, and about 
heayen, about the salvation of souls, and become elders of the 
church. They at times manifest great respect for the moral 
and civil laws; they are obsequious and fulsome flatterers. 
Their actions do not accord with their words. Such men are 
desirous of command, and at all times candidates for position. 
They are not found standing sentinel; they cannot go into the 
workshop or the field. If thwarted in their nefarious designs, 
they break out in all manner of excesses, such as contempt of 
others, mockery, raillery, hatred, revenge, malicious and deceit- 
ful devices, unto death, of their fellow-men. They enter into 
plots of cunning and deceit, disgraceful to human nature ; they 
would climb to heaven and destroy it, if they could not rule. 
“They are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, and 
all uneleanness.” Beware, of such chief-priests, scribes and 
pharisees—they are self-constituted lords, have no light within 
them, and should be forever excluded from having to do with 
the corner stone. ‘‘ Babylon has fallen, fallen! She became 
the habitation of devils, never to appear more at all.” If you 
would know the devils, mark the demagogue, and say to him as 
Nathan said unto David. Thou art the man! 

The gratuitous exertions of patriots, through agricultural 
societies, the agricultural press, and other spasmodic action, is 
altogether vain. You might as well attack those majestic 
mountains with a Colt’s revolver. The untold wealth that has 
been squandered and extracted from the soil, that which has 
been washed into rivers, and thence to the sea, can only be con- 
jectured by undertaking to place each acre in its original fer- 
tility. When we reflect calmly on the time and cost dependent 
upon such an achievement, we are brought to realize the unsta- 
ble character of a structure without a corner stone. Without 
the science of navigation to direct the helm, the ship will be 
stranded; it is but an affair of time. Without efficient incum- 
bents in office we shall be plunged into anarchy, and the fruits 
of the revolution will be darkness and universal ruin. Events 
have culminated, the evil is upon us, we have attempted to re- 
construct, but the corner stone is wanting. 

In bringing these observations to a close, we will assure the 
toiling thousands, the ‘pure in spirit, the weary and heavy laden, 
if they would double and quadruple their crops, if they would 
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have their fields to overflow with milk, with honey and with 
wine, and the fatted calf always ready, the secret lies in the 
corner stone. If you cherish the land of your fathers, if you 
have followed to the grave a fond parent, a devoted sister or 
brother, or dearly-beloved child, if you wish the land preserved 
to you, and the privilege of dropping a silent tear upon the 
drooping violets that mark the spot where they rest, and where 
you wish to lie, your only hope is in a corner stone. If you 
would be a shining light for all time, lay the corner stone broad 
and deep—it is truth—the Lord will be with you, and ye shall 
abide in the land. 





ART. VIII—THE PIONEERS OF KENTUCKY. 
IN WHICH IS CONTAINED SOME ACCOUNTS OF KENTUCKY, SOCIALLY AND OTHERWISE, 
IN THE YEAR OF GoD, 1817.* 

In foliowing the windings of our story, it now becomes 
necessary to make a trangition from Louisiana to Kentucky. 
At the time of which we write, the State of Kentucky was in 
that chrysalis, or formative social condition, through which all 
new settlements must pass, however good or excellent the indi- 
vidual elements composing the aggregate may be. 

We are not certain, but we think, it was a remark of M. De 
Talleyrand, that the traveller who starts on the Atlantic, and 
goes westward through the American States, till he reaches the 
tribes of savage aborigines, passes, in the transition, through the 
same, or very much the same states and phases, social and 
political, that the philosopher does in a retrospect of the history 
of Europe from the present time to the Middle Ages—from the 
period of the brightest development of civilization to the dark- 
est of barbarism—from the perfection of social maturity in full 
dress, to its infancy in the swaddling clothes of the cunabula 
gentium. 

Whatever may haye been M. De Talleyrand’s opportunities of 
judging in the premises, or however much of philosophical per- 
spicuity or shrewdness of judgment he may have had, or 
whether the remark was made by himself, M. De Chateaubriand, 
or whomsoever else, we deny the truth of the opinion. If it 

yas meant that there was a contrast of extremes between the 
society of New York or Philadelphia, and the rude barbarism 
to be found in the wigwam, or around the council-houses of the 
Western Indians, the remark is too obvious to be discussed; , 
but if it was meant, as probably it was, that the intermediate 








* Another chapter, and the last we shall publish, from the manuscript novel re- 
ferred to and extracted from in our July number, 1861. 
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population approximated on either hand morally and _ politi- 
cally, as the States do geographically, it is not true. We are 
aware that a petit-maitre notion of the same kind prevails 
among the dilletante aristocracy of the Atlantic shore, which, 
from the emasculating influence of a prevalent effeminacy, can 
see nothing in the simple, unmutilated majesty of nature, 
moral or physical, either attractive or inspiring; who pronounce 
everything to be found in the cities of their abode as vulgar and 
outre; and who, like the London cockney in his American 
travels, cannot admire the Mississippi River, because it does not 
resemble the Thames ; nor the broad western forest, because it 
is not like St. James’s Park or Windsor Forest ; nor the manly 
and heroic form of the western pioneer, because it is “too dem 
huge” to bear any resemblance to the “dwarfing cities’ pale 
abortions.” As marvellous as was the birth of Minerva in the 
chronicles of ancient mythology, a greater marvel, not of myth 
but of fact, has been witnessed in the birth and growth of the 
new states or societies of America. The emigrants or pioneers 
who sold their sterile estates in Virginia, Maryland, and North 
Carolina, and sought richer lands, or broader possessions for 
occupation and heritage in the beautiful valleys of the Ohio, 
the Kentucky, and the Cumberland, were not more barbarians 
in the countries of their adoption, than they had been in those 
of their nativity, but were, in all respects, types of the civiliza- 
tion left behind. They carried with them the cultivation, 
social habits, religious, moral and political principles in which 
they had been nurtured, and made them the precedents and 
basis of action, private and public, in the new homes of their 
choice; and hence was seen a phenomenon more magical, and 
not less supernatural, or less in accordance with the laws of 
ordinary expectation, than the growth of the armed men from 
the dragons teeth sown by Cudmus, of States and communities, 
with constitutions and forms of government surpassing the 
ideals of antiquity, if not even the concrete forms of modern 
States, springing up with the suddenness of a necromantic vis- 
ion, not upon the ruins of the primitive forest, but side by side 
with, and under the very shelter of its trees. It is true, these 
States and communities may have lacked that element of social 
homogeneousness which only comes by time; they may have 
been deficient in fine houses and ornamented grounds, and other 
symbols of advanced civilization; they may have lacked tailors 
and modistes, barbers, valets de chambre, and dealers in purples 
and fine linens, in unguents and spices; they may have had all 
the faults which spring from isolation of position, from neces- 
sary self-reliance, from sparseness of population, from imperfect 
means of communication, from remoteness from centres of 
society and commerce ; but still their condition was not that of 
barbarism, nor a state even proximate to it. The Abbé Peri- 
gord, to call M. De Talleyrand by his proper, as well as more 
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suggestive patronymie,; being one of those who wore soft cloth- 
ing and lived in kings’ houses, expected probably to see, when 
he went out into the wilderness, men clothed in soft raiment, 
like himself; and being disappointed, he pronounced them rug-! 
ged, but heroic John the Baptists, with their raiment of camel’s 
hair and meat of locusts and wild honey, as men who had at 
least all the outward type of barbarians. 

The English had just the same opinion, and for the very 
same reason, of these very men at the battle of New Orleans. 
And yet they gave full evidence of heroism, notwithstanding 
their caps of undressed skins and unartistic blouses or hunting 
shirts; full evidence of an ability to protect States not less than 
to make them, though, forsooth, they may not have been per- 
fumed like milliners, or held pouncet-boxes ’twixt finger and 
thumb, or more exactly suited in appearance to come between 
the wind and the nobility of the English officers. The first of 
these tramontane communities admitted to the plenary dignity 
of a sovereign State, and to honorable and equal alliance with 
the federal sisterhood of the States of more ancient growth, 
was Kentucky. 

Notwithstanding the minute and seemingly accurate re- 
searches of Monsieur Rafinesque, “A. M., Ph. D., Professor in 
Transylvania University, Member of the Kentucky Institute, 
and fifteen other scientific and literary societies in the United 
States and in Europe,” into the history of Kentucky, researches 
extending back to a period not only anterior to the discovery 
of America by those modern navigators, Columbus, Vespucius, 
and Cabot, but even anterior to the birth of Christ and the cre- 
ation of the world, according to the new-fangled chronology of 
Ushed, we apprehend little was known definitely of Kentucky 
prior to the advent of John Finley in the year of Christ, 1767, 
from the British province of North Carolina. At the date of 
the earliest explorations, and probably for many years before, 
it had not been oceupied as a local habitation or permanent 
residence by any particular tribe of Indians. From its abownd- 
ing in verdure of the richest luxuriance, as well as in salt licks 
and springs innumerable, it seems to have been reserved by 
agreement, tacit or otherwise, as a pasture for the flocks and 
herds of buffalo, elk and deer of the wild children of the woods, 
whose permanent places of abode lay to the north and south of 
it. In a council of Shawnees, assembled at Chillicothe, in 1775, 
to meet Captain Thomas Bullett, who was sent out to Kentucky 
as a surveyor by William and Mary college, the chief remark- 
ed, in answer to a talk of Bullett: “You mention to us your 
intention of settling the country on the other side of the Ohio 
with your people. And we are particularly pleased that they 
are not to disturb as in our haunting. For we must hunt to kill 
meat for our wonien and children.” 

Its name, belonging to some one of the aboriginal dialects, it 
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is said, means the “dark and bloody ground,” which, with its 
numerous mounds and places of sepulture, is the melancholy 
memento of the fierce struggles of the different tribes for its 
permanent possession, or the casual but bloody collisions of the 
chase. When the first chanct pioneers returned to the white 
settlements, their stories of the goodly land, seen in their wan- 
derings, wrought upon the fancies of the people, like the cluster 
of grapes borne between Caleb and Joshua when they returned 
from reconnoitring the promised land; and when, like those 
ancient scouts,they intimated the presence in the land of those 
fierce sons of Anak, the people, unlike the children of Israel, 
were far from imagining themselves grasshoppers in their sight, 
or other than men of full stature, ready and willing to meet 
them upon, terms of equal combat. Never did a finer set of 
men than Boone, and Harrod, and Logan, and Kenton, and 
Shelby, and Harden, and Whitty, and Clarke, and their com- 
panions, go forth to conquer a country and subdue an enemy; 
and never was a country defended with a fierceness more sav- 
age, or a struggle more protracted. 

For twenty years or more, every log cabin was a small cita- 
del, oceupied by an armed garrison of men, women and chil- 
dren; for twenty years the inhabitants went armed to their 
fields by day, and slept upon their arms at night. The baptism 
of blood seemed the initiatory or preliminary rite of her civil- 
ization—of her admission to the political fold—or of expiation 
for the dark and bloody deeds whose souvenirs survived in her 
territorial name and history. The struggles through which she 

assed, while they developed among her people a heroism of 
individual character, a fearlessness, energy and self-reliance, in 
combination with warmth of feeling and uncalculating gene- 
rosity and hospitality, developed also a restlessness of disposi- 
tion which was always craving excitement—an intensity of 
feeling which constantly begat disputes and discussions, and 
frequently feuds and quarrels, and a morbid desire for change, 
which distinguished itself in the love of perilous adventure, in 
impatience under legal, political and social restraint, and in a 
disregard of authority. Territorially a part of Virginia, and 
deriving her population chiefly from that source, her normal 
characteristics were those of Virginia, as those of Virginia 
were those of the Cavaliers of England, and she fully vindi- 
cated the legitimacy of her descent in connection, perhaps, 
with some slight tendency of exaggeration. Mr. Washington 
Irving, in his experiences of Ralph Ringwood, the nom de plume 
of the late Governor Du , of Florida, a Virginian by birth, 
but a Kentuckian by early adoption and long residence, speak- 
ing of a Judge ——— (to be introdaced hereafter ‘in these 
memoirs), of Kentucky, also a Virginian by birth, says: “He 
was of the Sir Charles Grandison school of gentlemen. Sir 
Charles Grandison Kentuchyized,” which means, we suppose, 
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that he was a Virginian, only more so. And what this, may 
mean, may be explained, perhaps, by a story which is related of 
the late Abbé ; 

Being some years ago on a visit to America, he sojourned 
briefly at Lexington, Kentucky, then the seat and centre of 
Western civilization. Stopping at Posthwait’s hotel, the then 
chief if not only caravansera of the city, he lost his patience— 
the Gallic measure of which grace is known not to be inordi- 
nate in quantity—under the thrice daily infliction of loud talk- 
ing and swaggering manners of the then Young America, who 
promenaded the public rooms of the hotel with their long se- 
gare, broad shirt frills, high-heeled boots and bell-crowned hats. 

ising from his seat one day, he walked the floor in the midst 
of them with impatient strides for a brief interval, and then 
stopping before a map of the United States he singled out the 
State of Kentucky and the City (?) of Lexington with his 
finger, and exclaimed in a voice sufficiently audible to be heard: 
“ Be gar, zis is ze Gascogné of America.” We think the Abbe 
did more than justice to Lexington and Kentucky in making 
them the sole subjects of a compliment which should have been 
bestowed upon every other town and State of the Union, for 
we think all have an equal claim to that peculiarity of which 
the province of Gascony seems to have had eminently the un- 
disputed monopoly. 

Let it be attributed to whatever cause it may—to the difficul- 
ties of a first settlement, to the heterogeneousness of population, 
the isolation of geographical or rather political position, with 
difficulty of access to the inhabited portions of Virginia, and a 
closed port to her trade by reason of a foreign occupation of 
the Balize, or mouth of the Mississippi—there existed among the 
people of Kentucky, a morbid, if not preternatural susceptibility 
to excitement. It exhibited itself in her threats to form an 
independent Government ; in her intrigues with Spain in refer- 
ence to a separate commercial treaty, and with republican 
France, when the latter was trying to reduce the United States 
into an entangling alliance with her; and in her bitter opposi- 
tion to the alien and sedition laws; her disposition to sympathize 
with Aaron Burr; her active sympathy in the prosecution of 
the war of 1812; and her continued political agitation upon 
topics of local and federai interest down to the present time. 
At the date of our narratiye her political organization was 
complete. . From being first a,county of Virginia, and then a 
district, she had become a State, with a constitution equal to 
any. Her bar, her judiciary, her legislature, her State coun- 
cils, were all occupied by men of unusual energy and talent. 
In the federal congress and cabinet and judiciary, and in the 
foreign diplomacy of the Government, her sons had taken posi- 
tion as peers with the greatest of the sons of the older States. 
The political exigencies of the past, whether external or inter- 
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nal, had been met and outlived. Population was pouring in 
from all quarters, and covering the broad and unoccupied 
valleys of the western and southern portions of the State. The 
country which lay to the south of Green river, originally made 
the subject of military reservation by the State, was being set- 
tled up by an active and enterprising people. Nothing seemed 
to be lacking but a spirit of quiet content and peaceful industry 
to develop a social organization, both healthy and vigorous; 
nothing seemed to be required but that the spirit of restless 
and reckless excitement should be exorcised, to give her stable 
prosperity. 

But this was not to be, the Highlander was not yet ready to 
give up the heath and the raid; the Bedouin was not yet ready 
to exchange the horse and the desert for the conventional 
restraints of the walled town. The element of excitement 
existed, and needed but ‘a subject for its exercise, and as in 
every other case, it is in society, the excitement being normal, 
will soon furnish a method of exercise to itself. During the 
war with England, the stagnation in business, and consequent 
financial depression had operated with special if not peculiar 
force upon the interests and industry of Kentucky. Upon the 
conclusion of peace, the reaction in every department of busi- 
ness, and the appreciation of every species of property will be 
remembered everywhere as extraordinary. Excited cupidity, 
and sanguine hope could or would set no limits to the future 
prosperity of the country. Everyone looked upon himself as 
a ot ective millionaire, and anticipated his privileges as such. 

n Kentucky, there was conceived to be but one obstacle 
between the people and the goal of untold wealth, and that 
was the scarcity of the precious metals. Those old-fashioned 
representatives of the value of property were looked upon, at 
best, as “slow coaches ;” as sluggish in the extreme, and not 
at all calculated to keep pace with the business demands of a 
country so growing. It was not conceived that the earth con- 
tained in its bowels gold and silver enough for the people of 
Kentucky, much less for those who lived outside. Everything 
was on a scale of dimensions so Brobdignagian, that there was 
not conceived to exist financial ability enough among men to 
solve the rising problems of trade and currency. Every man 
was an Adam Smith, a Say, a Rothschild, save with improved 
ideas—and ideas improved by living in Kentucky. After much 
resort to logarithms, or some system of speculation out of sight 
of the common, it was decided, among the people, that forty 
banks would be, perhaps, able to obviate the difficulty implied 
in the searcity of gold and silver; and the legislature very 
amiably gratified them—which was one in proportion of every 
thousand square miles of territory, and ten thousand of popu- 
lation. The long-coveted El Dorado of the Spaniard had been 
diseovered. Tlie long-sowght eureka of the alchemist had been 
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found. A succedaneum for gold and silver had been invented. 
Ob, Joseph Balsamo, or Cagliostro, where wert thou? Oblon 

pieces of tissue paper, with engraved promises and symbolica 
vignettes, signed and countersigned with ink, and mysteriously 
lettered and numbered, were abundant as leaves on the trees. 
Murray, Draper, Fairman & Company had become the bene- 
factors of the race. Every species of property, real and per- 
sonal, quintupled in price, if not in value. The artisan deserted 
his shop, and the farmer his plough, to sit at the baize-covered 
table of the directory of a bank. The technical phraseology 
of finance had become the common-place language of men, 
who, hitherto, had not pretended to “ wisdom nor understand- 
ing,” and whose “ proper talk” previously had only “ been of 
bullocks.” The pious thought that it was the period of the 
millenium ; the preachers that it was the solution of some mys- 
tic or unexplained prophecy ; the philanthropist, that it was. the 
summum bonum of civilization; the politician, that it was the 
actual reproduction of the phantasies of More or the visions 
of Fenelon; the old men and matrons saw visions of fine 
houses, fine furniture and fine equipages; the young men and 
maidens dreamed dreams of fine horses, fine clothing, and fine 
balls and parties. Such was Kentucky in 1817-'18, and such 


were Kentuckians. 5 


ART. IX.—THE EXISTING CRISIS. 


“THE PROVIDENTIAL ASPECT AND SALUTARY TENDENCY OF THE EXISTING CRISIS.” 


A pamphlet, marked with some power of thought and 
abounding with highly important facts, has recently appeared 
at New Orleans under the above caption. 

Although not free from objections of asperities in language, 
and not well sifted of extraneous matter, nor free from errors, 
to be noticed presently, nevertheless, so admirably has the 
author succeeded in accomplishing the main design set forth in 
the title page, that the extensive circulation of so valuable a 
document cannot fail to be highly useful to the Confederate 
cause at the present time. 

Unfortunately, the people of those States are not sufficiently 
supplied with book agencies and other facilities for the exten- 
sive distribution and diffysion among themselves of the works 
of their own writers. Owing to this cause, some of the most 
valuable contributions to Southern literature have fallen still- 
born from the press. They. would have lived and thrived if the 
South had been provided with the requisite agencies for infus- 
ing vitality into them and nursing them into growth. Printers 
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must be paid; and it is expecting too much of the press to look 
to it to do the work the public ought to do through the agency 
of organized societies. Without such societies to herald the 
advent of printed matter of a valuable kind, as the pamphlet 
under review, and to assist in its circulation, not much good 
can be expected from it, or even from that most valuable of 
Southern works, DeBow’s Review, because the number that 
ever see or read it, or even hear of its existence, must necessa- 
rily be very limited in so extensive a region as that oceupied 
by the people of the Confederate States. Notwithstanding the 
objections above mentioned, the extensive circulation of the 
monograph on “the existing crisis” abroad, could not fail to be 
highly useful to the Confederate cause beyond the Atlantic. 
One of the errors of the publication, an error into which the 
Samson of Southern literature, George Fitzhugh, has also 
fallen, is the overlooking of the fact, that the policy of the 
Governments of Europe is so bitterly hostile to everything that 
bears the name of s/avery, and the minds of their people so 
inflexibly turned against it, that it would be folly to expect 
that fact and argument, in favor of slavery, can possibly meet 
with the slightest attention or encouragement in any kingdom 
of Europe. But one of the most happy results of the present 
war wil! be the proofs afforded by it, that neither slavery nor 
slaves, in the European sense of those terms, have any existence at 
all in the Confederate States of America. Heretofore, the knowl- 
edge of the existence of two very different and distinct con- 
ditions, which created beings are subjected to, both bearing the 
name of slavery, has almost been entirely confined to that 
learned few known as naturalists: In one of these conditions 
called slavery, the slaves are slaves made by nature, in the 
other the slaves are made by artificial means. The slaves that 
God made are not to be found in Europe, except in the beehive 
and ant-hill. There, the natural historians have demonstrated 
their existence in overwhelming numbers, and, from the thrift 
and happiness of those slaves of nature, have justified the 
Wisdom anid benevolence of the all-wise Creator. From the 
facts contained in the pamphlet, entitled “ Existing Crisis,” the 
important knowledge can be obtained that a similar kind of 
happy, contented and joyous slaves of nature’s making, as 
those found in the beehives and ant-hills of England and 
France, are found in the cane, cotton, rice and tobacco fields of 
the Confederate States. It gives the facts, proving that by 
whatever name they may be called, that there are no laborers 
the world over better supplied with the comforts of life or half 
as contented, cheerful and happy. 

After having promulgated’ the great trath of the existence 
of two very different kinds of slaverythe one natural and the 
other artificial, and of two kinds of siaves, those made by nature 
and those made slaves by artificial devices, the author of .the 
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pamphlet under review fell into the grave error of not strictly 
adhering to the line separating those two very different condi- 
tions, but confounds them together by using the old terms 
slavery and slaves, as applicable to both. Strictly speaking, 
there is not a slave in the Confederate States, as the term 
slave is'understood in Europe and in the North. The term 
slave conveys the idea to Europeans of a man deprived of 
some of his most essential Hieron 5 rights and privileges. The 
negro has a natural right to the protection and guardian care 
of the white man, and nowhere else is he put so’fully in pos- 
session of his natural. rights as in the Confederate States, 
Almost everywhere else’he is thrown out of his normal condi- 
tion, that of dependence on the white man, into the abnormal 
one of dependence on himself. When forced to depend upon 
himself, he is like a bee excluded from the hive, and is most 
wretched, unhappy and unthrifty. Abundant facts in proof 
are given in the pamphlet. 

The author of the “ Existing Crisis” does not give sufficient 
credit to the leading minds of Europe for sagacity, when he 
attributes their neglect to recognize the Confederate States, as 
an, independent power, to a want of knowledge of their de- 
pendence upon us. It is a knowledge of that dependence 
which has delayed the recognition, with the hope that the 
high price of cotton, caused by the blockade, might stimulate 
its production in other countries, and in their own tropical pos- 
sessions; and thereby relieve them of the painful feeling of 
dependence on what they are pleased to call, slave-labor cotton. 
The manufacturers of cotton have, for many years, been ran- 
sacking the world to find other fields for the production of the 
great staple to feed their looms, and have been our most impla- 
cable enemies; but if they would examine well the facts con- 
tained in the pamphlet, they would not only find a balm to 
soothe their consciences and dissipate their fears, that the sup- 
ply from this country was in any danger of failing than from 
the overthrow of slavery—a balm extracted from the great 
eternal truth, that slavery, in their understanding of the term, 
or in any other sense than the slavery the Creator established 
in the beehive and ant-hill, has no existence in the Confed- 
erate States of America. The author of the pamphlet has fall- 
en into an error, which many others besides himself have 
fallen into, when he supposes that the most potent govern- 
ment in Kurope would necessarily be subverted if the supply 
of cotton should be cut off. The government that existed a 
thousand years before they had cotton mills, would not neces- 
sarily fall to pieces on closing the mills. Labor would be di- 
verted ito other channels. 

The grand experiment the manufacturers are now trying in 
opposition to us, is the experiment of seeing whether cotton ih 
sufficient quantity, and of the requisite quality, cannot be pro- 
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. 
duced. by what they call free laborers in other parts of the 
world. The withholding our eotton from market, or lessening 
its production, is essential to the success of the experiment. 
With the blockade removed, the experiment would fail. ‘It will 
probably fail at any rate, from a law of nature that the mana- 
facturers are not apprised of. The cotton plant grows over half 
the earth, inhabited by half the so-called free laborers on the 
surface of the globe. Flowers gem the whole earth, and many 
kinds of bees and other insects extract honey from them; but 
by a law of nature, the honey thus extracted by the humble bee 
and other free laborers, ig not available; the only honey worth 
bringing to market is that which is the product of the industry 
of the s/ave-laboring bees. Nature has also provided a similar 
kind of happy slave laborers, rejoicing in their werk of supply- 
ing the world. with cotton, with the beneficent design of giving 
the people of all nations a cheap clothing, and of putting im 
action. more spindles, looms and needles;than ten times their 
own number ot free, white laborers, with their busy fingers, can 


set into profitable motion for themselves and starving tamilies , 


If the two hundred millions of the so-called free laborers, spread 
over the cotton lands in the possession of England in India, 
Australia and Africa were to average four pounds of cotton 
each, the sum total would be two millions of bales. They have 
never made the fourth of that quantity. Whereas, the four 
millions of those natural slaves, called negroes, although not 
half of them are engaged in cultivating cotton, have averaged 
more than four hundred pounds each. Indeed, the work of 
supplying the markets of the world with cotton, would seem to 
be consigned to those natural slaves, the barbarians of Africa, 
to bring them into the light of civilization, and for other wise 
purposes, set forth in the pamphlet, as the work of producing 
honey has been assigned to those natural slaves found in the 
domestic hive, known as nature. Though differing in their 
appearance and organization from the other members of the 
hive, an amor ingenitus, or natural affection, binds the entire 
community, as a similar innate principl binds together the 
black and white races of the Contederate States, making them 
all alike the bitter foes of the meddlesome and. intrusive red 
republican wasps. Under the mistaken idea that the South was 
burdened with four millions of artijicially created slaves, the 
abolition North made war upon it, expecting to crush it in a 
short time with but little trouble or expense, by metamorphos- 
ing the supposed slaves into so many black avengers. The red 
republican wasps have themselves already been severely stang 
in meddling with those Southern hives, the Confederate States. 
Already have they lost their own liberty in the vain attempt to 
destroy slavery—a thing which never had any existence in the 
South, as they understand the term. Even Mr. Everett, with all 
his learning, let his gross ignorance of the institutions of the 
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South Jeak. out,in a Fourth of July speech, in whieh, he declared 
that “the attempt to-hold: fifteen States in the Union, by, foree, 
would be accompanied by @ servile insurvection:”. This, instead 
of restraining the fanaties of the North, hurried them headlong 
upon the-fields of Manassas. A servile insarreetion necessarily, 
Waplies the existence of slaves in the full sense of that term as 
understood by Mr. Everett and the abolitionists.. A vast, aval 
of blood and. treasure will, no doubt, yet -be wasted, before Mr. 
Hverett. and the, Northerm people learn. the simple truth that 
neither slaves nor slavery, as they understand those terms, have 
any existence in the Confederate States, or ever had. The 
pamphlet under review would. eut short the —present war, if 
they. would read it and belieye in the homely traths contained 
ip it, althoagl its style would not exactly suit.the fastidious 
taste of such scholars as Mr. Everett. 


ee | 


ART. X.-CONFEDERATED REPUBLICANISM OR MONARCHY. 

These two great opposing principles, which are like the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces in the solar system, were subjects 
of profound study, and sometimes of. fierce discussion, among 
our ancestors. 

On the.one hand, the .colonies, just become . independent 
States, after cach had adopted a separate constitution, and been 
separately recognized in the treaty of peace, were unwilling to 
surrender their sovereignty, then a, fact clear as the noonday 
sun, although a certain Solomon of the present day ascribes 
their, very existence to the federal constitution. In the second 
article of Confederation, it is distinctly stated, that “each State 
retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence.” (Mr. Lin- 
coln, can, perhaps, explain how a State can retain what it never 
had.) Although this declaration is not repeated in the consti- 
tution, soon after, adopted, yet the 9th and 10th articles of 
amendment to it declare, that “ the enumeration in the consti- 
tution of certain rights, shall/net be construed to. deny or dis- 
parage others retained. by. the people ;” and that, “the powers 
not. delegated to the United States by the constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it.to the States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to.the people;”: It is hard to conceive how these 
reserved xights could ever have been defended, if it had been 
neecssary to wait until a dominant and oppressive majority ac- 
knowledged its usurpations, before the States dared to resist 
them. Our forefathers might just as well have been asked to 
wait. for a confession of error by the British parliament, before 
taking up arms, 

Before the revolution, each colony had governed itself. with- 
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out the interference of the others, and without any other con- 
trol than that of the Crown; and now, having become a State, 
was loath to substitute amy other supremacy for that whose 
abuse had driven it to resistance. On the other hand, the exi- 
gencies of the terrible war from which the colonies had just 
emerged, made them keenly sensible of needing some central 
wer to unite their scattered energies for common defence. 

The States, acting separately, seemed ews to adopt 
a financial system for paying the war debt. Taxation, without 
the intervention of the State Governments, seemed expedient 
for that purpose. 

The bands of society had been loosened by the demoralizing 
effects of all war, and all felt the necessity of, in some way, 
tightening those bands. Commerce, too; so indispensable to 
the financial prosperity of the country, was languishing for 
want of some uniform system of regulation. 

These considerations led many of our wisest men to advocate 
what have been called the national features of our federal Goy- 
ernment, whose very name shows it to have been, in the belief 
of those who use that name, a treaty between independent 
States. But there were not wanting those, who, jealous of cen- 
tralized power, regarded the articles of confederation as an am- 
ple provision for all exigencies. 

The struggle between these parties was severe, and, in sev- 
eral States, doubtful. It is said that, had all the members of 
the Virginia convention obeyed instructions, the constitution 
would not have been adopted by that State. North Carolina 
and Rhode Island stood aloof for sometime, the latter nearly 
two years, after the requisite number of States had adopted the 
constitution’ and were organizing the Government. With 
these facts staring them in the face, some men of high intelli- 
gence have yet inferred from the ambiguous phrase, “ We, the 

eople of the United States,” that it was adopted by the popn- 
ation of the country, acting as one nation, and not thirteen dis- 
tinct nations, States could never have been united without 
pre-existence, and it is a certain historical fact that each of 
them acted separately and independently. ‘They had deter 
mined “to form a more perfect union,” not in duration, for the 
articles of confederation declared it “ perpetual,’ although un- 
der them it lasted only a year, but in its character George 
Mason, Patrick Henry and others, feared and predicted that 
this “more perfect union” would end in consolidation. Their 
prophetic vision is shown by the present condition and senti- 
ments of the United States, far more even than by any actual 
usurpations of its Government before the separation of the 
Confederate States. 

Unrestrained by fear of Southern statesmen, consolidation 
stalks forth monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen 
adeniptum. It is to be hoped that the New York Ulysses, who 
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put out the eye of the Cyclops, will not escape his'range. But 
to return, the Cassandras were disregarded, and the features of 
the constitution which they feared were adopted. It became, 
then, a question of the last importance, how it should be con- 
stried, and who should construe it in the last resort. One ex- 
treme advoeated a strict, literal construction of its language, 
the other a’ broad, latitudinons one, while the golden mean was, 
perhaps, to be found in a fair interpretation: Phe strongest fed- 
eralists claimed no powers for the Government, except those 
expressly granted, or such as were “necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution those powers.” Yet, agreeing thus far, 
as ‘they were obliged to do, the parties differed very widely ‘as 
to what was the meaning of “necessary and proper.” A strict- 
ly literal construction of “necessary” would have stopped the 
machine of Government, and would have rendered the addition 
of “* proper ” superfluous, if not absurd. It was plain, there- 
fore, that some latitude and discretion were indispensable in un- 
derstanding the former word; but while the party, jealous of 
the Government, was for restricting the phrase within narrow 
limits, their opponents were for giving it greater extension. 

The former of these parties triumphed at the commencement 
of the century, under Mr. Jefferson, as its leader; and during 
the sixty years since, all administrations, save one, have’ pro- 
fessed to be governed by its principles. But they have differed 
as widely in the interpretation of the famous “ Virginia ‘Reso- 
lutions and Report,” of 1798 and 1799, as the parties had done 
in construing the constitution. These documents had beer 
called forth by “The Alien and Sedition Laws” of the elder 
Adams. ‘The admission of Louisiana, and the embargo of Mr:' 
Jefferson, and Mr. Madison’s War of 1812, made New England 
talk of secession and practice nullification. Then came the 
protective tariff and the nullification of South Carolina, whose 
remedy for the admitted grievance was generally disapproved 
by the States which occupied the same position. 

In these and other cases, the jealousy of the Statestright 
politicians may have exaggerated, or sometimes even have im: 
agined the usurpation. Yet the constant tendeney of things 
was to accumulate money, patronage, and power in the hands 
of the general Government. 

There was one subject, always a cause of anxiety and alarny’ 
to’our wise statesmen, which was approached, forty years ago; 
in a manner that startled Jefferson in his retirement, and, de- 
spite all efforts made ther and since to heal it, left behind an 
immedicabile vulnus. Those whose tender consciencés led them 
to' trench on ground utterly ufiknown to the constitution, for- 
got an injunction of Scripture, which should be earnestly com- 
mended to the attention of all meddlesome philanthropists: 
‘But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as 
an évil doér, oF asa 'busybody in other meh’s matters.” From 
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which it. seems, that the apostle Peter classed busybodies with 
murderers and thieves. 

The free States acted on.a very different principle,when they 
objected to the admission. of Missouri, simply because its con- 
siitution permitted slavery, as the constitutions of twelve.,out 
of the original thirteen, States did, when the federal Govern- 
ment was organized, They knew perfectly well that no such 
Government. could ever have.,been established, had it, been 
expected to do this, or to exclade slavery from one foot of land 
belonging to the public. Virginia’s voluntary. action in regard 
to the Northwest territory is entirely different, and. the inva- 
sion of her soil by the occupants of that rich gift by no means 
recommends the example. 

It is vain to say, that many of the wisest statesmen. in Vir- 
ginia and. other Southern States considered slavery an evil, to 
be gotten rid.of at the first opportunity. It was their own 
matter, with which “a stranger’ should, have “ intermeddled 
not,” and in,regard to which their opinions might. change, as 
they have changed. 

George Mason, grandfather of our commissioner to England, 
thought slavery an-eyil; but, in his earnest opposition to ‘the 
federal constitution, expressed a fear that it did not sufficiently 
protect, property in slaves. 

In looking back, to, 1820, we mast lament now that the South 
did not, plant itself immovably on the position that the preten- 
sion of the North to interfere must be surrendered, or a division 
at once take place. It would certainly have been better for 
both parties, although the writer, in common with far wiser 
men, once thought otherwise. The South would, doubtless, 
have taken that stand, had it not been for a very prevalent 
conviction among her own statesmen, that slavery ought to be 
defended, where it existed, without any effort to extend it into 
the territories. This sentiment, combined with the nataral love 
of peace, and of, the Union, established, by our fathers, made 
our representatives assent to the compromise. This seemed to 
work well for some years, although disregarded, the very year 
after its adoption, by the North; but, when, California was,ac- 
quired, those who were hcrror-stricken afterward by its repeal, 
refused to extend its principle to the Pacific, alleging that. they 
were bound by the letter of the. bond only. . In short, a free- 
soil party arose, whose avowed object was to exclude from 
every foot of public territory an institution existing in twelve 
out of the old thirteen States, .This was a combination of usur- 
pation and insult, which was submitted to far too long. 

To make it appear no usurpation, they. gave the most latitu- 
dinous construction to the constitution, and pretended, to hold 
property in slaves, which had existed from the earliest records 
of history, a mere creature of municipal law, and only coex- 
tensive with that.law. The Northern mind, was.excited, to 
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abate the nuisance by denunciation of slavery and _ slave- 
holders in books, pamphlets, orations, poems and hand-bills. 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, thought a nation’s songs more important 
thanits laws. Inthis case, not only the songs, but the whole 
literature of one region was employed to dictate the laws of 
another, and quoad hoe independent region. Had the people 
of the free States admitted our theory, that the general Gov- 
ernment was a derivative, limited Government, which could not 
tonch any local institution, abolition literature; while embitter- 
ing our intercourse, could never have affected our legislation. 
But, thinking that the nation had a right to remove the sup- 
posed stigma from its escutcheon, they brought into power a 
party, whose avowed ultimate object was the extinction of 
slavery. 

Secession and war resulted, not because, as has been some- 
times said, the Union was a rope of sand; but beeause the 
dominant party desired to make it a chain of iron, erushing 
forever all State rights. It -was a fatal mistake to suppose 
that union, like an arch, was to be strengthened by pressure. 

With this experience before them, it is “ passing strange” 
that some in the Confederate States; not so many, indeed, as 
Mr. Russell pretends to have found in South Carolina, are call- 
ing for a stronger Government, and even for a monarchy. It 
is a folly, like that of the Israelites in asking for a king, because 
*the sons of Samuel perverted judgment.” The “ perversion of 
judgment” by Abraham, or rather by the party which has 
made ‘him its tool, is surely no reason for giving up in despair 
the experiment of our ancestors, which has never been’ fairly 
tried. 

Let us rather amend, where experience has provec amend- 
ments necessary; abstain from offending local prejadices or 
interfering with local interests, and administer the Govern- 
ment with simplicity and fairness, so as not to accumulate 
large funds and large patronage in its hand’. We may mortify 
our pride and sacrifice convenience in so doing; but’ we shall 
consult our true safety and guard our liberty by avoiding great 
and splendid schemes. 

It has been the fashion to deride republics, and especially 
confederacies, as wanting in dignity, concentrated vigor and 
arya But the sneerers ought to recollect that republics 

ave been very few in comparison with other Governments, 
and those few confined to Europe and America. Perhaps the 
only experiment of a republie, “one and indivisible,” is that of 
France in her reign of terror. While we properly shrink from 
imitating such av’ example, we niust admit that it was an aston- 
ishing outburst of national power and energy. Yet, like con- 
solidation“in the United’ States, it was a horrible despotism. 
Lincoln’s question, “In what does a county differ from a 
State?” would have been exceedingly pertinent to a country 
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whose provineial boundaries were completely obliterated, and 
all whose laws were reduced to a dead level of uniformity. 

If we look back to confederacies, we shall find something to 
deplore, but far more to admire. In them, local emulation, 
sometimes a source of weakness and division, usually intensified 
activity and development. 

No country has attained greater or more deserved celebrity 
than Greece. Its Government was never, while it remained 
independent, centralized, but was, on the contrary, as intensely 
local as its spirit. Although variously modified, amd bearing 
different names, it was, almost everywhere, a popular Govern- 
ment. Whatever was done in combination, was done by con- 
federations, which were constantly changing, and sometimes 
difficult to form, even in the face of dangers so imminent as 
the Persian invasion. Yet, despite of jealousy and dissension, 
its two most distinguished tribes, the Athenians and Spartans, 
repelled the most numerous army yet seen upon the globe, and 
shed a halo of glory around Marathon, Platea and Salamis, 
whose brightness no length of time, no familiarity can obscure. 
In the fifteenth century, all Greece, under a far more vigorous 
Government, and invigorated by a mixture of Norman chiy- 
alry, fell an easy prey to a far less numerous army of Turks 
from the same Asia. 

The-noble spirit and intellectual activity, nursed by the emu- 
lation of its independent tribes, made Greece the mistress of 
the world in literature, science and the fine arts. The republic 
of Athens, so often quoted for fickleness, ingratitude and want 
of permanence, yet lasted, with some interruptions and modifi- 
cations, two hundred years, a longer period than the justly- 
praised Government of England has had its present muniments 
of freedom. She lost her naval power and wealth by trying to 
centralize, in herself, the whole power of a confederation, of 
which she was the acknowledged head; while the sun of her 
literary renown left behind it a twilight which has not yet 
faded away. It is worthy of notiee, that all this was done by 
a very small, and, by no means, fertile region, always weighed 
down by the incubus of slavery. We can scarce conceive what 
it might have done, with some Sumner, or Wendell Philips, or 
Lincoln, to remove that fatal pressure. 

Rome was, at first, one of many confederated cities or 
States, and, in her best days, was united by federal ties of dif- 
ferent degrees of closeness with most of the States of Italy, 
which had been conquered by her arms. Had all these States 
been united in one fair, equal league of representative Govern- 
ment, she might have avoided a social war, ¢osting three hun- 
dred thousand lives, and forced on her allies by her consolidat- 
ing tyranny. That war depopulated Italy, led the way to other 
civil wars, and ultimately to that centralization, which exhib- 
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ited great power and outward splendor, but corrupted the very 
heart of Roman civilization. 

Let us not forget that here, too, a miserable slaveholding peo- 
ple displayed a practical genius for war, legislation, and great 
works of taste and sclid utility, which no other nation ever 
surpassed. 

oming down to modern times, we may observe little Swit- 
zerland, whose career of five hundred years has tested the 
value of a confederacy. Her victories over the Austrian chiv- 
alry at Morgarten, Laufen and Lunpach, and over the power- 
ful Duke of Burgundy at Granson and Morat, prove the land 
of Tell equal in military prowess to that of Leonidas. Her 
progress in literature, the arts, and in civilization, is as great 
as could possibly have been expected in so rugged a country. 
Yet her confederation is an incongruous mixture of Catholics 
and Protestants, of aristocrats and democrats. 

Look now at the Dutch republic, the rise of which has been 
immortalized by the pen of Motley, whose defence of Northern 
tyranny cannot make us forget his eloquent vindication of 
oppressed and struggling Holland. That industrious people 
won their domain, first from the ocean, and then from the 
hands of the most powerful and remorseless monarch of his 
time. The Dutch rivalled the exploits of Grecian valor and 
patriotism, established their colonies and trade in every sea, 
and came near wresting the trident from the British Neptune. 
We are yet to learn, that the “one and indivisible republic,” 
on the French model, or the monarchy which succeeded it, has 
advanced or even restored the prosperity of Holland. 

The land of Grotius attained the height of its glory under a 
confederation so loose, that the consent of each of its seven 
provinces, and of each city in every province, was required for 
the adoption of every measure. This led to some occasional 
inconvenience, and the dictatorship of a stadtholder, yet the 
country pressed onward in its career of wealth and renown 
for two centuries. 

This retrospect is certainly not calculated to discourage us 
from persevering in our experiment of Confederate Govern- 
ment. Its inconveniences are like the delays that are said to 
be the price of liberty. Let us throw every State, as much as 
possible, on its own resources and energies, and deny to the 
general Government great power and patronage, except in an 
emergency like the present war. Let no protective tariff, no 
partial legislation, no interference with local property or preja- 
dices provoke dissension. Kind feeling, and a sense of com- 
mon interest, and not force, must be the cement which binds 
together the Southern Confederacy. 
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ART. XI.—COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE AND FUTURE OF THE SOUTH." 
The report of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 


States of March 26, 1860, gives a statement of the condition of 


the banks of the United States, from which I have prepared 
the following tables, showing their capital, loans and discounts, 
specie, circulation and deposits. That we may the better real- 
ize their relative » strength, | have given the population of ach 
State, and have separated the slaveholding from the nonslave- 
balding & States. 
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Slaveholding (ce <3 €5 “ | : 
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Alabama ............ | 8 | $4,901,000 $13,570,027 | $2.747,174| $7,477.976 
Delaware .. | 12 | 1,640,775 8,150,215} 208.924)" 1.135.772 ¢ 
Florida ..... sd] 2 | 300.000 464,630 | 32,876) 183,640 19518 145.694 
Georgia... .....-.0s0 29 | 16,689,560 16,776,282) 3.211.974) 8,798,100 4,738,259 1,082. 79% 
Kentucky .......... | 45 12.835.670 25,284,869) 4,502,250! 13,520;207| 5.662802 1.159.609 
Louisiana.. | 13 24,496,866 35,401,600} 12.115,431| 11,579.313) 19,777.812, 666,431 
Maryland . 31 12.568.962 20.898.762)' 2.779.418; 4,106,869), 85741780! 806796 





Missouri ........... | 38 | 9,082,061 15.468.192) 4,160,912] 7.884.885, 3.357.176! 1,201.200 
North Cavolina....; 30 6,626,478 12,213,272, . 1,617.687|. 5,504,047 1.487.273! 1.008 342 
South Carolina...) 20 | 14,962,062! 27.801 912) °2324.121| 11,475,684) 4165.615' 715.371 


















Temmessee ........+.. ) 34 8,067 (037 | 11.751.019; 2267.720| 5,538,378; 4824.799 1,146.64) 
Virginia.............. 65 16,205,156 24,975,792 2,943,652, 9,812,197. 7,720,652, 1,503,109 
Texas ...... ett i F58 ee 600,955 
Arkansas... ........-<}....< | »| “4 pall ont roo, y 440.775 
Mississippi..........)...... I eipocedpaminecesen hecetedaenmacatiin’ aettniinantian 887.158 
New Mexico and ! 
Indian Terr’y.. ee eT Ee a SS eee os Ne 120,000 
TOME. 1, crsiert om | $128, antl 1 1, $207 749, 681 '® 38.912, 129) $87. 107 01 ois 366 074,585 1: ante 
rik zz | ger bce aR E 
Nonslavehold-| 2 4} — ee ¢ 2 - } 3 
as 2 b> 28 Biot am z ie 
ing States. | = 5 Ly ' $ 2 x. = | = = 
14) - | 3A ¢.| 6 Ay oe 
r A } | } ) 
Connécticut... T4) $ $21,502,176; $27.856.7 785) $989,920 | w 756 519| $5,574. 900 460.670 
IMinois | 74) 6,251,295! 387,220) 228,812! 981.723} 697.087 | 1,687,404 
Indiana | 37) 4: $43. 210) 7,676.861; 1,583, 140| 5.900246 1,700,479; 1,370,802 
Towa...... aul 32 460,450 724,228 | 255,545) 563,806 | 527,378 682,002 
Kansas.. 1 52,000 48.256) 8,268 | 8,395 | 2.695 143,642 
Maine..........-, 68} 7,506,890| 12,654,794 670.979) 4,149,718 2,411,022 619 958 


Massachns’ tts) 174 64,519,200; 107,417,323) 7,582,647 22.087 ,920 27,804,699 1,231 494 


Michigan....... 4| 765,465) 892,949) ~~ 24,175 222.197; ° / 375,307, 754,201 
N. Hampshire| 42 5,016,000 8,591,638} 255,278) 3.271.183 1,187,991 326.072 
New Jersey...| 49) 7.884.412) 14,909.174) 940,700) 4,811,832! 5,741,465 676 684 
New York..... | 303) 1242441.320) 200,351,322) 20,921,545 29.959,506| 104.070.273 ny by 568 
CUD Seta e.vccies 52 6,890,838 11,100,462) 1.828.640 7-983,889 4 039,614! 2.377.917 























Peunsylvania.| , 90 25,565,582; 50,327 27,157 | 8.378.474) 3.132.892!  26.167.843' 2.924.502 
Rhode Island.| 91 20.865, 560 | 26.719.877 | 450,929 | 3,558 295 3.553, 104 174.621 
Vermont....... 46) 4,029,210 6.946 523 198,409} 3,882,983 | 778 834 315,827 
Wisconsin ....., 108} 7 620,000 7,92 361} 419,947 | 4.429.855 3,985 813 768 485 
SITS ol Mliccantsll nnsessonccoctingnnl aiheeabinineceonps Lacedtithtepinitdig te tndcasttabsiandal 384,770 
Minnesota . Sf: \ 72798 
OFegon ........4| «» } 52.566 
Utah Territo y 50.000 
Wash'ton do. 11,624 
Nebraska do. 28 893 
Nonslave’hidg 1224 | S484, 195 949 | $44.662.408| $119.997,469) $187,718 544 19.033.113 

207,749,681 | 38 91: 2.12 29 87,107,018 66 OT ‘4: 585| 12.683.246 


Sl: ave holding . 


* Views submitted by General Duff Green to the Macot#Conv ention, 1861. 
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I find: in a newspaper an article, credited to the N. Y. News, 
80 appropriate, that I quote it at large: , 

There is so much misapprehension in relation to our foreign trade, and 
it is so important at the present juncture to have a correct understanding 
see the subject, that, at the risk of repetition, we shall recur to it again. 

or this purpose we shall take from the official returns of 1861 -the amount 
of exports, distinguishing the exclusively Northern from the exclusively 
Southern origin of the articles : 

UNITED STATES EXPORTS. 


NORTHERN ORIGIN. SOUTHERN ORIGIN. 
Wena. io So 5te AE $6,085,931 
Products of the sea..... $4,156,180 Breadstuffs’.:........ 9,567,397 
Were Fis, 8 MR PS. 9,868,917. Coffom... 000. wc... 191,806,555 
Provisions ...6.... ...- 20,215,226 Tobacco ............. 19,278,621 
Breadstuffs :........... 19,022,901 Hemp, ete.....4..... 746,370 
Manufactures.......... 25,599,547 Manufactures... .... 10,934,795 








Total Northern origin... .$77,363,070 Total Southern origin .$238,419,680 





. 


Total exports......... SU EDUY ek OORT oe eed SA Ue $335,782,740 

Imports consumed: i) 3. 86 eae et ey a 836,380,172 
These are the figures of the treasury table, and their carefil consider- 
ation may dispel some strange illusions that possess the public mind. 
Among the items, it will be observed, under the head of prodacts of the 
forest, Georgia pine and lumber, naval stores, etc., bear a high figure. All 
those who have been patiently awaiting the South to be “ ¢tarved out,” will 
observe with some surprise that it su »plies one-third of all the breadstuffs 
exported from the Union. Hence, if they cannot “eat cotton,” they will 
not starve. The manufactures which originate in the South form also a 
small sum total for which many are not prepared. 

The result is, that the North farnishes one-fourth of the merchandize 
exported and the South three-fourths. It will now be understood that 
three-fourths of the national exports are embargoed by blockade. It is very 
important thoroughly to understand that fact, because on it hangs all the 
Jinance of the war. Breadstuffs and provisions, it will be observed, form 
one-half of the Northern exports, and the harvest in England being good, 
those articles, if sold at all, must be sold very low. 

Fe we turn to the importations into the country we find the following re- 
sults : 





IMPORTS. 
Specie. Goods. Total. 
Mader 4. = PE RR $4,780,598 $316,842,381 $321,592,970 
SE Sl bats 2's 60% 2 Uae 3,770,546 36,802,738 40,573,284 
DES vin ccivigs $8,551,135 $353,645,119 $362,166,254 - 


The specie imports at the South are mostly silver from Mexico, and of the 
merchandize, coffee counts $9,731,617 ; sugar for $3,500,000; for Western 
account, iron, queens-ware, etc., for the balance. Now, if we bring the ag- 
gregates together, they will show as follows: 


Total Im. Total Ex. Excess Im. Excess Ex. 
North......... $316,812,381 $77,367,070 $289,449,311) .......... 
South ......... 36,802,738 238,419,670. .sse'seeden $201,616,932 


We have here the conclusive fact that the three-fourths of the whole for- 
eign trade of the country is Southern. The exports are produced there, 
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and the goods they get payment for come to them through New York, to 
the great profit of Ayah ws emeey The South also sent North, for Northern 
consumption, last year, as follows : 


oebbam, 2,000,008 Rakes. a vigns 6:3 s.c:d:b0ce oss cosines edhe ons b:090 $55,000,000 
TINGE Ns « <.cieidiptla age pivnibbivuideas he «a0 $00 cll ed 640 10,000,000 
ED: saibin 6.5% 5 <a ge naire bn wile weld apie sie S&d cit ache Jw, cmwe 18,000,000 
a lt UU ad ok, ik ch iliac wa Teel eatin ieihalind 1,000,000 
ee ES OP CEE Ce oe ee STOP eo OE MEO ae 5,000,000 
SE Rs ks 5a divides aban Ub de> Had pn dotene<é<nces ton 1,000,000 
NK Se oAba-dib'n' Scans einl's < So's dain de ai dul.acing bat $90,000,000 


For this and more, domestic manufactures and Western produce, mingled 
with imported goods, went South in payment. The whole of this is block- 
aded. The Morrill tariff was intended to inerease the proportion of domes- 
tie manufacture and diminish the proportion of imported goods sent South 
in payment. 4 > 

t will now be remembered what we recently stated, that even if the 
North can sell as much breadstuffs this year as in the year of short harvests, 
she has in round numbers but $80,000,000 with which to pay for the tea, 
coffee, sugar, and all those articlés that made up this aggregate of $336,280,- 
172 of goods imported, besides $22,000,000 of interest money to be paid 
abroad. To import the same amount will involve the payment of $255,000, 
000 of ie in a single year, or every dollar in the country, North and 
South. one-third only of the usual imports were made, the pressure for 
specie will be such as to make loans impossible and taxes unavailable. An 
importation of $125,000,000 only, would give hardly more revenue, even 
under the Morrill tariff, than would pay the interest on the public debt, 
while it would convulse the country by draining it of specie. 

The fact must continually be borne in mind that the Middle and New j 
England States can, of themselves, have little or no trade with England and ' 
Western Europe, because they are producers of the same articles. New 
England competes with Old England in the purchase of raw materials and 
food, and the sales of manufactured articles. There are no trading inter- 
ests between them. They both want Western food, and both want South- 
ern materials. Of the importations that are brought into New York, a 
large portion goes to the South, which raised the produce with which they 
were purchased through New York commercial houses. 

In this connection, we call attention to the following, from the Londen 
Economist, in relation to the British trade for the first three months of this 

ear : 
gi. Our commerce with the South and with the North 1s now for the first 
time divided in the official tables. It appears that all our direct exports are 
to the North. The figures are : 


Exports to Northern States. ..... 0.6 ceceeccececeeeeeeeces £3,922,133 
Exports to Southern States...... 0... 62.6 be eece cece ee eeeee 174,563 
Showing a startling contrast in the amount we actually sell to the two bel- 
ligerents. The contrast is nearly as remarkable in what we buy, only it is 
reversed ! 


Imports into Great Britain from Northern ports.............. £4,697,868 
Imports into Great Britain from Southern ports.............. 6,136,186 
“We see in these simple figures the record of the causes of much that 


has occurred in Lombard street. 2 
“ It is, therefore, difficult to say with which of the combatants in this mis- 
erable we are the most connected. One party supplies us with the 
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materials of our industry, the other party purchases the fruits of that indus- 
try from us.” 

This is a very singular error for so high a commercial authority as the 
London Economist to fall into. What England receives is Southern pro- 
duce, direct from the South; but what she sends to the North, that is to say, 
New York, is on its way to the South. If the separation was unfortunately to 
take place, England would not continue to sell largely to the North, but the 
em would go direct to the ports from whence the raw material is derived. 

n such an unfortunate state of affairs, the West would be bound over hand 
and foot to the Eastern States. She would have to buy their manufactures 
dear and sell them food cheap. The interests of the South and the West 
are identical, both being agricultural, and both of them sources of supply 
for Europe in opposition to the Eastern States. The great Western valley 
of the Mississi pi, with its undeveloped natural manufacturing advantages, 
has the vast Southern market open to its future enterprise, wher capital 
shall have accumulated from agricultural industry and fertile land. i 
war is retarding her progress fifty years at least, and perhaps ruining it for- 
ever. 


If we analyze the condition of the Banks, we find that they 
had— 





GIS TE ti ARE a aly ME AAP $691,945,580 
Se cia ah o's cde abbect Qs ah sha cokadonede's cote 207,102,477 
ORONIT 6 on ony aise is cnc dsdon die bidsee cb ues eeveresieie 257,802,127 

Making a mass of credits of ........6--+-+seeeeeeeeee $1,156,850,184 
Whilst the specie in all the Banks was only ............. 83,594,537 


It will be seen that, with a population of 3,851,563, New 
York had— 


CIID nn omc n'ds «de beds ebiad dhs solepabtapsbielnd 5000 aie's $111,441,320 
BIN: ih ben» ahs » unde nd chae omar dbake < /Pe anal 104,070,278 
BO BE GOORIN oi. 0, cc iki pe ance de wohee ober takimed os 200,351,382 
Specie Lit Mg A Sener, LAPSE in ke OY 20,921,545 

SEN: > sn:'bo Gea c¢cadecen eek cecngcds ba eUehaaeness 29,959,506 


The slaveholding States, with a population of 12,683,246, 
had— 


Mics 5 i ing daw ibiacsrs DON eb UKU > Sd ial $128,176,517 
BROOD, 6, 0:0 i a 0: .0 0:00 0MO dig bile o didke fidie 0 GERD Kin od be biVe 6 66,074,585 
OS ooo mses opi vine oneeatakiees 207,749,681 
DOCH. 6 sinner renee pence cere cepesecsenssesenecere 38,912,129 
Circulation .. ... SP Es FF oe PO oP PE 7? Re 87,107,108 


Why is this? We have seen that the South furnish $238,- 
419,680 of the exports, whilst the entire North furnish but 
$77,368,070; and as these exports are the basis of our foreign 
trade, their must be some officient eause which has produced 
such a striking difference between the financial organization of 
the North and of the South. What is that cause? Is it not 
that the South is agricultural and the North is commercial and 
manufacturing? Is it not because the financial system of the 
United States was organized in reference to the business of the 
North, and that the organization is not suited to the business 
of the South? The dealings of the merchant and manufacturer 
are from day to day. The dealings of the planter are from year 
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to year. The banking system of the United States was organ- 
ized in reference to the business of Northern men, and is there- 
fore adapted to the business of merchants and mannafacturers, 
whose daily receipts enable them to make frequent payments ; 
but it is not adapted to the business of planters, whose receipts 
being from year to year, require an entirely different financial 
arrangement. Is the condition of the financial world such’ that 
we can organize a financial system suited to the industry and 
wants of the South, which will enable the planters of the South 
to make a safe and profitable use of credit? 1 believe it is, and 
propose to create, as the basis of such a system, an agency, to 
consist of an incorporated company with sufficient capital, to 
be invested in good public and private securities, with branches 
and agencies.in the several Confederate States and in Europe. 

Have we the means of creating such an agency? The cot- 
ton crop may be estimated at. $200,000,000 per annum. Part 
of the, proceeds invested in the Treasury notes or bouds of the 
Confederate States, and paid in as the capital of the “‘ageney,” 
would create at once a basis of credit which would enable the 
agency to borrow money in Europe on their hypothecation, at 
a low rate of interest, for a term of twenty or thirty years,and 
te advance funds to railroad companies, and to planters and 
others, upon such terms as ‘may be suited to their means of 
payment. 

But though such an agency would, in this way, do much 
toward the financial independence of the South, it would do 
much mote by furnishing ample means for a direct trade to 
Europe and elsewhere. Our merchants have heretofore dealt 
chiefly in New York and New England, and it will be difficult 
for them to obtain credit. in Europe, because they are not per- 
sonally known there. Such an agency as I propose could, 
through its branches and agencies in the Confederate States, 
ascertain the character and standing of merchants wishing to 

urchase goods in Europe, and, by letters to their branches in 
xndon, Paris and elsewhere on the continent, enable any mer- 
chant in the Confederate States to purchase goods upon as fa- 
vorable terms as any merchant of New York could do under 
any system of credit whatever. 

Can such an agency be organized? I believe it can, and 
rely upon an appropriation of part of the proceeds of the cot- 
ton crop and of such part of the funds invested in our railroads 
as will give the strength and resources requisite to the end pro- 
posed. Such an agency should be so organized as to realize 
the strongest possible credit, and this can be done if we can 
sufficiently unite the planting and railroad interest of the Con- 
federate States., Union and concert of action between them 
would be for their mutual advantage, and would command the 
co-operation of a large mass of capital already invested in rail- 
way shares and bonds now held in Europe, and bring'to our aid 
a body of so much wealth, intelligence and influenee as to se- 
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cure certain and permanent success. 


12% 


But as the proposition 


embraces’the railroad as well as the planting interest, 1 have 
prepared the following tables from data given'in the Railroa’ 
Journal and the published returns of the late census, showing 
the miles of railroad in operation in each State and their cost 
with equipments, the area of territory and the population of 
each ay apap the slaveholding from the nonslave- 


















































ee States , 

ee 

|Railrvad| Cost, with'} Area in: 

. » wigs ailroa ost, wit rea in | 
SLAVEHOLDING STATES, lin opera-| equipment. |sq. miles.| Population. 

tion. 
Adda min. #66) obs. ole ss 6 ee bes deeds] 798.6 $20,975,639 | 50,772) 995,977 
Apkaneas..+s:00-s0200 09 erenereoe| 88-5]. 1,130,110}, 52,198 440,775 
DRIAWETO op ccccccocccceapeeseaspse 47.9 2,345,825 2,120 112,353 
WIGAN Sido cr deeds cecedhe eeadas 289.8) 6,368,699) 59,268 145,694 
Georgia... se sseecteseoes Shi cbs ust | 1,241.7} 25,687,220) 58,000] 1,082,797 
Kentucky «++ -0+«-+0++ etree eerrens| 458.5) 13,852 062) 37,680) 4,159,609 
LiGMEBIOTE 46 0 cece ccccocstecst sensy el 419.0) 16,073,270) 41,346 666,431 
Maryland and District of Columbia..| 833.3) 41,526,424) 11,070 806,796 
Mississippi.......... ededdsdeaivas’ 365.4) 9,024,444). 47,151 887,158 
MiSSOUTI «coe cwecrserecscesees cess! 723.2). 31,771,116) « 65,037 1,201,209 
North Carolina ....+.-+s-++00 seseee| 770.2! 13,698,469] 45,500) 1,008,842 
South Carolina .......ccevcsceccaes | 807.3] 19,083,343) (34,000 715,371 
TOnNessee. eee resescedecceces seeee] 1,062.3) 27,348,141) 44,000) 1,146,640 
TeEGSs 6c end i cpacvid deevctineine cepne| 284.5 7,578,943) 274,356 600,955 
Vir gimia «oecesccereacacseesias dse8 1,525.7| 43,069,360 61,352 1,593,199 
New Mexico and Indian Territory...) ..-eeee] coccesenes|# 400,000 120,000 
Totals... «s++.- rover Serghkded 008.0 ($279,5 BS, 065) 1, 283, 85) 12, 633, 246 

| Miles of! 

Sa - “4 epaqna. | Railroad) Cost, with | Ares, i in ‘ 

NONSLAVEHOLDING STATES, || re cuipment. (eq. miles.| PoPUlation. 

ation. | } 
Ces Ai dinar 0400p even o veg a 22.5) $2,477,110, 160,000! 384,770 
PE SPRL So 665.6, 25,198,199 4,750/ 460,670 
PIADIN So SHEE Bd ta US H's od i.e.) 2)767.7| 107,720,937| © 55,409} 1,687,404 
Trdiane ccs idr cod dsdcde teeseseesees 1,827.9) 31,656,371; 33,809) 1,370,802 
FOWitis cisco. Pele < nnbe oo 00 00.0 cep otide 395.3) 13,347,475, 50,914 682,002 
DOMINES wodoiat «seep os cst ctgu cant ta 544.6) #20,431,701) 35,000 619,958 
Massachusetts «......++-4- sececece} 1,428.3) 65,319,921) 7,800 1,231,494 
Michigan.....- bdowes 1,132.8} 44,072,226, 56,243 764,291 
eR, 4. nh Vin sha nn 0060004 iene notes ius 1,000,000 81,259 172,793 
New Hampshire............0.- Saves 565.2| 17,785,111, 9,280 326,072 
Now Jersey. .c.csseccesss secepecces| 556.4] 26,463,455} 6,851 676,084 
New York. secscsssest venevecoesees| © 2,756,4) 137,077,621 46,000 8,851,563 
ODhids ocieseecdseconsnoce que pilengve ve 3,008.2) 127,949,123 39,964 2,377,917 
Oregons soccees cooececnes eeb eee te sceees(es 9 cess 185,030 52,566 
Pennsylvamias....s+-.0+4- eossveces| 3,081.1) 149,509, 261 47,000| 2,924,501 
Rhode Island....... Beeiides ebdbediic 63.6 2,747,568 1,200 174,621 
VeateeRl..cce-snseneeerngne ct pa cvias 537.9 21,785,752 8,000 315,827 
Wisconsin, ...cceceaseces > ih @ ukpe’ 826.0; 44,576,044) 53,924 768,485 
Utah Territory............ os 0 ued Calea cad odcldncctheh Sac) Meee 50,000 
Wadllinghsatbrtinerd vias. .1c00ias: Jo Weed ols |d oes ob Mel! 323,022 11,624 
Kansas Territorys..-o-cssovvecesncs|evmesascleccesessess| 114,798 143,642 
Nebraska Territory :....0ccoccsepecs|sereceeelsaceseesss «| 330,866 28,893, 
Totals...csecseecssceeee+sseeee} 19,834,5|$842,118,135|1,644,044| 10,033,113 
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There are some striking and instructive facts exhibited in 
these tables—the first of which is, the large sums invested in 
railroads, and the character of-the investments. Much of the 
sum so invested in the Confederate States is advanced by plant- 
ers, more on the account of the reduction of the cost of trans- 

rtation of their cotton, than of the dividends on the shares. 

ith them, it is a means of placing their crops in market, ra- 
ther than an investment of capital. The appropriation of the 
sums so invested, as part of the capital of an “agency,” to be 
substituted for the Northern and foreign agents, whose credit 
has been heretofore so important a part of the machinery, by 
which Southern produce was placed in the foreign market, 
would seem to be natural and easy ; and especially when we 
take into account the fact that the railroads now ir use are but 
the commencement of a system requiring an expenuiture many 
times greater than has been made, and that the proposed agency 
would enable Southern railroad companies to obtain funds for 
the further extension of the system, upon terms much more 
favorable than could otherwise be done. 

It is now well understood and admitted that money, prop- 
erly and economically expended on well-located railroads, adds 
from five to ten times the sum so expended to the value of the 
property connected with such improvements; and that mach 
of the boasted wealth of the North was derived from the use of 
their credit, and in the expenditure of the large sums invested 
in their railroads. The sums thus expended in the North were 
chiefly borrowed, and the credit which enabled them to borrow 
was created, chiefly, by the exports which were derived, as we 
have seen, from the South. But there is another striking feat- 
ure of the past, which is, that the credit of the Northern rail- 
road companies was worth more, and funds could be obtained 
by them in Europe on better terms than they could be obtained 
by the railroad companies of the South. The Northern roads 
cost an average of $42,364 per mile, while the cost of the 
Southern roads was but $28,929. The value of the exports of 
the South was more than three times that of the North, and 
being chiefly in cotton, rice, tobacco, lumber and naval. stores, 
all bulky and heavy articles and comparatively cheap commod- 
ities, furnishing nearly, if not quite, eight times the transporta- 
tion, gave greater and more certain employment to the Month. 
ern roads, and consequently a surer and better basis of credit. 
Why, then, was the credit of the Northern railroad compan- 
ies better than the credit of the Southern? Why could Massa- 
chusetts borrow money in Europe at less than five per cent., 
when some of our best Southern railroad companies could not 

et it at ten per cent.? Is not the answer to be found in the 
act that the X orth has been the financial agent-of the South ? 
That, whilst the excess of Southern products exported was 
$201,616,932, the excess of Northern imports was $239,449,311. 
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Toes not this solve the problem?. Does it not-explain why 
Northern eredit has been worth more than Southern credit ? 

Have we no remedy? How did the North obtain the control 
of so large a part of owr exports? Was it not by their asso- 
ciation of capital that they were enabled to contro: the machin- 
ery of commerce? The credit of an association of fifty persons, 
each worth ten thousand dollars, is much stronger than the 
credit of either or all of them separately. It is in the associa- 
tion of capital, and concert of action, that the financial power 
of the North consists. If we would relieve ourselves from the 
tax, which they have levied on the profits of our labor, we, too, 
must have associations of capital and concert of financial ac- 
tion; and our association and our action should be adapted to 
the nature and wants of our industry. The products of North- 
ern labor are made available, as I have said, from day to day, 
at short periods; therefore the bank discounts at sixty or nine- 
ty 7 supply their wants and maintain their system of cred- 
its. “Ihe products of Southern industry are made available 
from year to year, and therefore the planters require a different 
financial system to enable them to make a profitable use of 
credit. Hence, the Northern banks, in concert with the Kuro- 
pean consumers, have organized a system of credits for the 
movement of the cotton crop, which assumes to be a prompt 
payment to the planter, but which in truth, gives to the pur- 
chaser a credit of nearly twelve months, taxing the planter 
with several commissions and sundry charges, which he is re-, 
quired to pay as an indispensable part of the machinery, by 
which more than $200,000,000 are paid for Northern imports 
out of the proceeds of the sales of Southern products, to be 
charged with a large additional commercial profit by the North- 
ern merchant, before the Southern planter is permitted to use 
the merchandize imported and paid for with the products of his 
industry. 4 

I am aware that the planter should not be a merchant, and 
that merchants, ships and banks are indispensable parts of the 
machinery of foreign commerce. I do not propose to make 
the planter a merchant, or to dispense with a single Southern 
bank or a single Southern merchant. What 1 propose is, to 
substitute an association of persons interested in the produc- 
tion and ee of Southern staples in lieu of the 
Northern and foreign agents, who, by the use of the credit 
predicated on their control of Southern labor, have levied many 
millions of dollars in the shape of commissions and commercial 
a upon the sale of the products of Southern industry, 

he process heretofore has been that the merchants, factors 
and banks of the South delivered the products of Southern 
labor to Northern or Enropean agents, in exchange for their 
credit in the shape of bills, which were paid out of the pro- 
ceeds of sales made in the North and in Kurope. L[ propose to 
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substitute a Southern agency, composed chiefly of Southern 
planters, who, by depositing with the ageney in payment for 
shares, Confederate bonds and notes, or other good securities, 
will create a bona fide capital, which would have bere, and in 
Europe, greater resources and a better credit than the North- 
ern or European agents to be superseded by them, and who 
being directly interested in protecting the value of their own 
labor, will ase their credit and capital thus created to prevent 
its depreciation in the foreign markets. It will require no less 
Southern banks and no less Southern merchants to carry on 
the trade of the South than heretofore. So far from reducing 
the number or the profits of the Southern banks or Southern 
merchants, it is apparent that if, as 1 believe, the agency will 
aid in giving a direct trade with Europe, and by dispensing 
with Northern agents-and Northern merchants, increase the 
value of Southern exports, it will increase in like proportion 
the amount of Southern imports, increasing in that preportion 
the consumption of foreign goods, which being free front the 
Northern taxes heretofore levied in the shape of custom duties 
and commercial profits, will not only increase the number, but 
will proportionally inerease the profits of Southern merchants. 
The banks are the appropriate agents of the merchants, and a 
system which increases the number and profits of the mer- 
chants will benefit the banks. 

But [ return to the objection that the planter should be a 
es ome He now employs a factor, through whom he transfers 
iis crop to the Northern or European agent, by whom it is sold 
in the North or in Europe. What I propose is, that the plant- 
ers sliall, by association, create an agency to supersede the 
Northern or foreign agents. I admit that the value and effi- 
ciency of that agency will depend upon the persons chosen to 
manage it, and that these persons will be chosen by the plant- 
ers. But if the planter is competent to select factors qualified 
to select the Northern and foreign agents, heretofore part of the 
machinery of Southern trade, surely they will be competent to 


select proper persons for the management of the ageney to be, 


organized by them as a substitute for the Northern and foreign 
agents heretofore selected by their factors. The question then 
is redaced to this: Are the planters of the South competent to 
select proper persons to manage such an ageney, and can such 
persons be selected in the South? That the planters can afford 
to pay salaries sufficient to command the best talents, of tried 
and unimpeached integrity, cannot be questioned ; and that 
such persons can be had for sufficient compensation, is appar- 
ent in the skill and enterprise which characterize the people of 
the South, whether tested by the management of our banks, 
our railways, our literary institutions, or in the cabinet, the 
forum, the plantation or the field of battle. That we have 
among us persons competent to execute the trust, and that the 
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association will be fully, competent to-select. them, we gages 
no further proof than a comparison of the management of our 
banks and our railroads with the managementof the banks and 
railvoads in the North. What Northern railroad can compare 

favorably with the railroads of Georgia, or what president,or — 
ae of a Northern railroad can compare favorably 
the presidents and superintendents of our railroad ¢om 

ies’? ‘fi i 

But these considerations address themselves to the pecuniary 
interests of the South. I weuld present higher and stronger 
motives for the proposed association, which belong to the polite 
ical relations of the Confederate States with the other people 





of the earth. 1 th f 
The entire population of the world is estimated as follows: 
Africa (an estimate) from “60,000,000 to. 2... .......000 22... 200,000,000 
Merete 2 Ne, OAS SED, FF, PTS 67,896,041 
Asia, including islands ......4 62+... C2) eat .. le o.dat 775,000,000 
Australia; and islands. .. 0.4.0) 5.6.0. .e ee sa eee vass-) 1,445,000 

nati talk: Spdiay 00a des eh AE Aaah tein aed 275,806,741 
Balernasie (an estinapte ay nidsnd} “te aaneemeary one+aanpan- 1,500, 
Making estimated population to be. ............--++ 1,321,647,782 


As the population of Asia. is so much greater than that of 
Europe, and the trade of India has, in the gress of Euro- 
pean civilization, been more or less a monopoly, it has, in turn, 
enriched the nations by whom it was enjoyed, from the days of 
Solomon until now. A close monopoly of this trade was held 
by the British East India company for more than two handred 
years. They levied a tribute so t and imposed burdens so 
onerous, that, having exhausted the accumulated wealth of tho 
former Governments of India, they were compelled to rely, for 
payment of their demands, chiefly “en the cheap manufac- 
tures of India. But the inyention of the cotton.gin, the power. 
loom and the spinving-jefny, had reduced athe cost. of textile 
fabrics in England so much below the cost of production in 
India that the East India company could no longer make a 

t on such goods imported from India. It..was also found 
that the other European nations, profiting by the example of 
England, had established for themselves a system of manufac. 
tures, and instead of being, as they had been, consumers of 
British s, had become competitors in the markets of the 
world. These.European nations had few, or no tropical colo- 
nies, and it was seen that, exereising a control over, the 
trade with India, England, by exchanging her manufactures 
for: the tropical products of fodia, suited tothe wants and 
consumption of her European competitors, could still levy a 
tribute, in the shape of commercial profits, on the tropical pro- 
ducts of India, which.she might receive in exchange for her 
manufactures, and sell for. copsumptiop to the,other nations of 
VOL, VII—NOs, 1 & I. 9 
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Europe., But it was foreseen by Warren Hastings, the® con- 
queror of India, and he wrote a pamphlet to prove that African 
labor in America could produce at less cost than the labor 
of- India could produce in India, and that therefore the abroga- 
tion of the African slave-trade was indispensable to.a profitable 
trade with India. It was seen that the abrogation of the 
African slave-trade necessarily involved the abrogation of ‘the 
‘monopoly of the East India company and the repeal ‘of the 
discriminating duties favoring the West India planters; and 
the merchants of Liverpool interested in the slave-trade, the 
owners of West India estates and the East India eompany 
united their influence and prevented the contemplated measures, 
unt] 1833, when the British Parliament emancipated the slaves 
in the West Indies, repealed the discriminating duties favoring 
West. India produce, abrogated the East India monopoly and 
opened the trade of India to British enterprise. . The late wars 
with Russia, India and China, were but parts of the same 
system of measures for the maintenance and promotion of 
British Gommerce, and illustrate the extent and the manner ifi 
which the power and resources of England will be exerted for 
that object. Let us pause and examine the bearing of these 
facts upon the future of the Confederate States, and especially 
upon their relation to the interests and prosperity of the plant- 
ers of these States. 

The pfoductive industry of a people is the true source of 
their wealth. England and Wales, with a population of less 
than 20,000,000, are estimated to have, in their cera 8 a 
creative power equal to the labor of 600,000,000 of men. It is 
the profits derived from this employment of her capital that 
enables her to pay $411,000,000 of taxes, the sum required 
to pay the interest on her national debt and the current ex- 
penses of her Government. With her, then, the maintenance 
and continuance of her system of industry and commerce is an 
indispensable necessity. She has 5,000,000 of people employed, 
and more than. $500,000,000 of eapital invested in the pure 
and manufacture of cotton, and is dependent upon the Confed- 
erate States for three-fourths of the supply of the raw mate- 
rial. The question which most interests the more civilized and 
wealthy nations of the earth, who use machinery, is, how they 
-can most advantageously dispose of the products of their indus- 

‘try to the less civilized, who do not use machinery; and hence, 
France and England, burying the traditional hatred of ages, 
united in opposing the progress of Russia and in the war with 
China, and made it a condition of the peace with China that 
they should be permitted to introduce their mannfactures inte 
China, and to take Chinese coolies, as laborers, to Australia 
and Algeria—the purpose ‘being to use them as slaves, in the 
culture of cotton. I refer to facts to show the relation 
which the growth and manufacture of cotton have to the pro- 
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ess and civilization of the age in which we live, and. to 
enforce the necessity and propriety of an association of those 
interested in its production, for the maintenance and advance- 
ment of their common interests, We have a climate, soil and 
labor which enables us to defy all competition; and we may 
assume that the progress of events and of public opinion 
will vindicate the character of our industry, and place . the 
Confederate States among the first and greatest of civilized 
nations; and yet there are seyeral features in the crisis in 
which we are now placed which deserve to be considered. 

The population of the United States in 1790 was 3,929,872, 
of whom 697,897 were slaves. In 1860 it was 31,676,217, of 
whom more than 12,000,000 were in the slaveholding States 
and more than 4,000,000 were slaves. The same relative in- 
crease would, in the next seventy years, give within the limits 
of the late United States a population of 255,000,000, and to 
the slaveholding States, including New Mexico and the. Indian 
territory west of Arkansas, nearly 100,000,000, of whom 24,- 
V0v,UUU will be slaves, enabling the South to furnish more than 
24,uUU0,0UU0 bales of cotton. 

Europe, excluding Russia and Turkey, has a population.of 
195,484,660, on a territory of 1,455,205, square miles, divided 
into titty separate Governments, as follows: 








States of Burope. Sq. miles. Popult’n.| — States of Europe: © Sq. miles. Popult'n 
Andvrra ( Pyreuces). 190 7,000 | Meecklenburg-Schwe- 
Anhait-Beruburg... 539 56,051 rim... «, eeeeeeere 4,701 541,395 
Aphait-Dessau -Uot- Munaco ee ereeeee e* 12 7,627 

ROH os Sic ss cece 678 119,515 | Nassau,........... 1,736 443,648 
Austria eee new eee 248,551 35,040,810 Oldenburg. eee wees 2,470 294,359 
Baden. ..+-e++ee-+- 5,712 1,335,952 | Portugal ......, ee 34,500 3,568,895 
MPEMEis cin 00 o9 0 0. 28,435 4,615,748 | Prussia......... +++ 107,300 17,739,913 
Belgium........... 11,313 = 4,671,183 | Reuss, Principalities 
Bremen «.....-..+. 112 88,856 | of...... $4 Sided be 588 121,203 
Bruuswick....«..+- 1,625 274,069 San Marino....-..-> 21 8,000 
Charch, States of the 12,082 2,110,036 | Sardinia........... 34,026 11,02y,219 
Denmuark.......... 21,856 2,468,713 | Saxony..........-. 5,705 ~ 2,122,148 
Brance.........-.. 212,341 36,746,452 | Saxe-Altenburg.... 491 135,574 
Praukfort ...+.-+.- 39 79,278 | Baxe-Cuburg-Gotha. 790 153,879 
Great Britain ...... 110,846 28,888,597 | Suxe-Mein-Hilburgh 968 406,ei6 
Greece ........eeee 18,244 = 1,067,216 | Saxe-Weim-Lis’n’ch 1,403 7,112 
Hawburg.....-...- 135 222,379 | Schwarcebarg - Rud- 
HManuvers...-.-+++- 14,600 1,843,976 | | olstadt.ss+---<«> 405 70,030 
Hesse-Uassel...-..+. 4,430 726,686 | Schwarizburg-Sond- 
Hesse-Darmstadt... 3,761 845,571 | ershausen........ 358 62,974 
Hesse- Homburg ceee 106 25,746 BSicilies, the two.... 41,521 8,703,130 
Holiand, with Lux- Spain... ..- «erences 176,480 15,454,514 

embourg .....--- 13,890 3,494,161 | Sweden | ..-..+4-. 170,715 — 3,639,332 
Toniaa Isiands..... 1,006 246,453 | Norway } cide «+++ 121,725 © 1,490,047 
Lichtenstein ......+ 61 7,150 | Switzeriaud........ 15,261 © 2,391,478 
Lippe ...is.6.--.-. 445 106,086 | Waldeck ......«.+. 455 57,550 
Lippe Schaumburg. 170 30,144 | Wartembarg ....... 7,568 1,690,598 
ee. ae 142 55,423 
Mecklenburg-Strelits 997 99,628 Totals. ....+. «1,455,205 195,434,660 


_.Now, when we take into consideration the fact that England 
waged a war of more than twenty years against France to pro- 
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vent the conquest of any of these Governments, for the avowed 
urpose of maintaining the balance of power as it existed in 
urope, and that she has since ‘united with France to arrest 
the progress of Russia and to compel China to purchase her 
manufactures and farnish coolies as slaves, it is not to be pre- 
sumed that she will permit the United States to annéx ‘lier 
American colonies, or that she will unite in the subjugation of 
the South. For,'as if the Union had been preserved and the 
same ratio of increase were thaintained, it would give to the 
United States at the end of the next séventy years more thai 
255,000,000 of ae it surely requires no argument to satisfy 
intelligent minds that England will greatly prefer to foster and 
strengthen the Confederate States, not only because she prefers 
the creation of an independent Government as a click u 
the otherwise ee target power of the United States, but 
because the failure of all their efforts to obtain a supply of cot- 
ton elsewhere must convince the manufacturers 0 gland 
that our soil, climate and labor are best stited to its produc- 
tidn, and if theydo not purchase the raw material from us, we 
will become their most successful competitors in its manufac- 
tiré. “For the ‘slaveholding States, inclading those ‘to ‘be 
formed west of Arkansas, will have a territory of more than 
one million two hundred thousand square milés, capable of sus- 
taining a population greater than all the population of, Europe; 
and as England and the other manafacturing States of Europe 
will be dependent-on us for the supply of the raw material, ‘so 
essential to. their industry, it is to be hoped that the late suc- 
cess of our arms will induce the leading powers of Europe te 
unite in urging the acknowledgment of our independence, and 
that their interference will give us peace. If the war and the 
blockade continue then, if the Confederate Government. prr- 
éhases the cotton crop and pays for it in treasury notes without 
interest, that purchase and the expenditures of the war will 
ive us an abundant and cheap currency to be employed in 
uilding up manufactures; and availing ourselves of improved 
machinery, we can convert our cotton into yarns and cloths; 
and should the war continue. for three years, we can. then sup- 
ply the in@reasing demand in Africa, India and China with 
greater profit than it ¢an be Supplied by Great Britain herself. 
The estimate is that she has invested— , 


ng dnd weaving: .: <: 2992 .ep ce neces anaes ste . $326,250,000 
tt Tite eet bleaching SP arte PN SA AD 150,000,000 
In, transportation and purchase of cotton...........--.---- 47,500,000 
Making the entire sum which ‘she has invested in the manufae- 

ture but LEE REELEEERERELE ATS J Se 7 ae 2 | $523;750,000 


- § 


: The war of 1812 caused large sums to be invested in manu fac- 
titres in the Northern States; ad’ ifthe war continues and we 
are prevented from éxchaitiging our cotton for British man tiaed- 
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, it will divert large sums into manufactures in the So 
We will in that case oy ed to produce cheaper Ri 3 


% 
sell all competitors, We can raise our own food, and. thus we 
will have,cheap bread. We can raise our own cotton, and thus 
save the cost of transportation. We will be more than half way 
on the route from Enrope to China, which is to become the chief 
market ; and if England and France do not unite with us in co- 
ercing a peace, the shipping interest of the East and the mana- 
facturing and agricultural interests of the northwest will soon 
unite and give us a peace. If they do this, and the north- 
west be wise and become a separate Government, as is more 
than probable, then.if that section establishes proper commer- 
cial relations with us, it will become the seat of the richest 
manufacturing industry in the world; and receiving their sup- 
plies of the raw material and tropical products from the South, 
these two people will be bound together by interests stronger 
even than the late constitutional Union. In either case we 
should have our “agency” to foster, promote and sustain our 
financial independence. : ' 

Do you not see in the manifestation of God’s providence, in 
the progress of the slaveholding States, that He has committed 
to them, as a chosen people,an importaut and peculiar trust, 
connected with the spread of His gospel? Did He not send the 
Huguenots to South Carolia, the chivalry to Virginia and 
North Carolina, the Puritans te New England, the Quakers 
and Scotch-Irish to Pennsylyania, and the Catholics to Mary- 
land, under circumstances which necessarily gave birth to.the 
revolution which ereated the United States? Did He not b 
the slave-trade bring into the United States some four hund 
thousand African slaves, who, by their natural increase, now 
number more than four million? Has He not permitted a false 
philanthropy and a false religion to bring the descendants of 
these Africans within the Southern States, whére the clini 
soil and productions give the best reward for their industry 
Has He not fostered and developed the resources, of thes 
States, so increased their numbers and so trained and educat 
our people that they have the strength, the will, the resources 
and the knowledge, aided, as they manifestly are, by His super- 
intending providence, to assert and maintain their independ- 
ence as a nation? Do you not see that the tendency, if not 
the inevitable consequence of ‘the pending war will be to give a 
unity of interest and of opinion, and a consequent permanence 
to the Government of the Confederate States, which, as their 
territory is sufficient to sustain 4 population of more than two 
hundred million, must in.a few years give them a numerical 
enemy aoe than any other of the civilized nations.of the 
earth or it is obvious that, instead of having such a bond of 
union as our institution of African slavery gives to as, the riv- 
alries and conflict of interests between the Eastern and West- 
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etn States of the federal Union will cause them to divide, like 
the Governments of Enrope, into many nationalities. Do you 
not see that the active and angry discussions of the,questions 
of slayery and the tariff, which tiv so much absorbed the pub- 
lie mind for the last thirty years, were providentially inter- 
posed to unite ns and prepare us as a people for becoming a 
separate and independent nation? Have you not seen that our 
President and congress acknowledge that the strong hand of 
the Almighty has upheld our armies and givon them the victo- 
ries won on the field of battle? Do you not realize that the 

at heart of our people, of men, womer and children, unite 
in one common sentiment of faith, gratitude and praise to God 
for these manifestations of His preference and protection ? 

Why is it that we, as a people, are thus made the a ob- 
jects of God’s providence? What is the trust committed to us, 
and what its purpose? What is our peculiar characteristic as 
ahation? Is it not that we are the owners of African slaves, , 
anid produce by their labor the greater part of the cotton which 
forms the basis of that commerce which is so efficient an agoncy 
for the spread of the gospel? If I am correct in these views 
(and who can doubt it?) then the Confederate States are to be 
the first and greatest of civilized nations; a people chosen in 
the providence of God, to whom He has committed, in an espe- 
cial manner, an important part of that commerce which is, as it 
were, the wings upon which He sends His gospel to heathen 
nations? If this be so, and credit be, as we have seen, so im- 
portant and indispensable for the development of our indastry 
and the extension of commerce, then such ap organization and 
consolidation of capital as the proposed agency will create, is 
not only a financial necessity but an indispensable Christian 
duty. For, if the war continues, it will give a safe and profita- 
ble investment of the notes and bonds of the Confederate States; 
and if we have peace, it will aid the direct trade to Europe, and 
so far as it may prevent an undue export of specie, will sustain 
the credit of our banks and give stability to our currency, 
which will promote the employment and greater distribution 
of labor, which will secure our permanent prosperity. 


ee 


ART. XII.—SOCIETY, LABOR, CAPITAL, ETC. 

The socialists, who have subjected society to a more search- 
ing analysis than the political economists, and who are far more 
profound philosophers than they, have detected the. prineiple 
and practice of exploitation universally pervading society, and 
complain that, according to all modern systems of ethics and 
all popular estimation, the seale of human merit is exactly 
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Set to the amount of injustice or exploitation 
at each man perpetrates on his fellow-beings. The capitalist 
who, by the scheming and cunning and ts of trade, trans- 
férs ten millions of the results of other people’s hard labor to 
his own pockets ; who never did a days hard, productive work 
in his life; who has grown rich ly the war of the wits, out of 
other people’s labors, not because he was more‘sersible, but 
because he was more selfish and cunning than they ; who now 
enjoys an income of five hundred thousand, and, therefore, com- 
mands (taking men’in families) the labor of ten thousand (so- 
called) free laborers (for a half million dollars, is fully as much 
as ten thousand of the common laboring class will earn, after 
allowing a meagre support to their families); this man, who, 
by most equivocal arts and practices, has become the owner of 
ten thousand free laborers (we will not degrade the term by 
saying master), this man has mounted the topmost round of the 
scale merit, and stands at the héad of society simply. because . 
he is the greatest of exploitators. He has combined the ex- 
ploitation of skill and of eapital. Skill in’ trade earned his 
py And, now, capital commands from labor his income. He . 
takes no care of his slaves ag the masters of negroes de. /In- 
deed, does not know who they are, and could not care for them 
if he would. This he should know, however, that other peo 

’s labor creates his ineome, and that be pays them nothing 
in return, for he preserves. his capital intact, and has nothing 
else wherewith to pay. ' " 

The lawycr in successful practi¢e stands at the head of those 
who exploitate by means oft skill. He works for thirty dollars 
a day, and commands thirty days work of common male la- 
borers for one pf his, or sixty days work of female laborers; 
supposing they work for fifty cents a day. Nowy, the lawyer's 
work is not half so meritorious or productive as that of the 
needle-woman or the ploughman, for he as often advocates the 
wrong side as the right one; yet, though tess useful and meritori- 
ous, it is a hundred times as reputable and respectable. He stands 
next to the millionaire in the world’s esteem, because he is @ 
great exploitator; whilst the poor ploughman and needle 
woman are little more thought of than the positively wicked 
and criminal, because they exploiter nobody, and are exploited 
by everybody. They belong to the common laboring class; 
whovin trath support everybody ; for skill and capital always 
eontrive to throw the whole burden of society on this human 
substratum. They are the slaves of all above them, and are 
allowed by skill and capital to retain less of their own earn- 


, .ings than negro slaves; wherefore the Yankees justly boast 








that “free? labor is eheaper than slave labor.” 

All this the infidel socialists (for they are all infidels or 
sceptics) have discovered, and depict a world in which iniquity 
seems to lord it over justice, virtue and morality. But only 
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seems! Profounder philosophers. than the . ical economists, 


the socialists, are but philosophers. They have. not probed 
into all.the secrets of society, do not comprehend the infinite 
complexity of the moral world, nor understand the wisdom 
of a that is ever educing good from what appears to us 
evil. ; : 
How eloquently and mournfully does Campbell describe these 
seeptics and infidels : 
; “ Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the world, and demigods of fame? 
Is this your triumph—this your prond applause, 
Children of truth—and champions of her cause ? 
For-this has seience searched on weary wing, 
By shore and sea. each mute and living thing! | 
Launched, with Iberia’s pilot from the s 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the ? 
pe Ee 5 ee 
Oh! star-eyed science hast thou Vendened there, + 
To waft thd the message of despair? 
Then bind the palm, thy sages brow to suit, 
Of blasted leaf, and seal, sey, fruit!” 
Campbe Va Pleasures of Hope, Part I. 
What the socialists have not discovered is, that exploitation 
is the price which man pays for civilization. And-he does not 
y dearly for it.. The worst-conditioned peasant in ne fo 
a moderate lifetime, enjoys ten times as.much of the lux 
comforts and necessaries of life as the roaming savage. 
xploitation and rege? d begia so soon as the lands are appro- 
priated by the few. Those few permit the many te live and 
subsist on them on condition that they (the many) will supply 
the artificial wants of the land-owners, and fabricate comforts 
and luxuries for them. Thus is civilization initiated, and in no 
other way can it be brought about or sustained. No man 
would build for himself a fine house, or fabricate fine furniture, 
er fine clothes for himself. If all lands were in common, and 
consequently, all men free, all would dress in skins, and live in 
eaves, or hollow trees, or in some equally simple way; men 
fabricate luxuries for others, to procure necessaries for them- 
selves. The most luxurious man going to a new country, 
where he has to cook his own dinner, cooks it as simply as. the 
gavage or the negro. Set men free, and they at once become 
savages. They are not free until they are equal participants 
in the soil, either by direct ownership, or by means.of other 
capital which will command the products of -the soil. Yet, 
compelled to work by capital owned by others,and exploitated 
of a large portion of the products of their labor,'they are infi- 
nitely better off than they would be in.a country where lands 
were in common, and of eonsequence, all men improvident 
savages. The ancient Britons numbered a few hundred thou- 
sands, lived on acorns, held the soil in common, and were free, 
savage, naked and starving. Now, England contains. more 
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than twelve millions of ay’ waged thirty thousand of whom 
own property in her soil. is thirty thousand, and probably 
a8 many owning capital in other forms, are the exploitators of 
the rest of her people. They take from them, without paying 
for it, one-third of the proceeds of their labor. But they kee 
them at work, make them provident, skilful and civilized, aah 
consequently the two-thirds of the products of the labor of the 
English peasant, which the land-owner permits him to enjoy, 
provides him with five times as much of the comforts and 
necessaries of life as were wa hte by the ancient Britons. 

The capitalist wants luxuries, because he has not to labor for 
them, and makes the largest allowance, or gives the highest 
wages, to those laborers who possess most skill and produce 
the most elegant and exquisite luxuries. Thus does exploitation 
continually advance civilization, by begetting rivalry and com. 
petition. In turn, the skilful mechanics, artists, professional 
men and tradesmen, become exploitators, and levy a much larger 
tax from the common laborers than they pay to the capitalists. 
This final process of exploitation combines skill and capital in 
oppressing and taxing common laborers, and throws the whole 
burden ot society on those least able to bear it. The poor and 
unskilful underbid each other to get employment, until the 
eompetition among them reduces their wages to the ye 
point and decimates their ranks. It is at this point that, in a 
naturally-constructed societies, domestic slavery steps in and 
shields the weaker members of society from the exploitation of 
the rich and skilful, and the more ruinous consequences of com- 
petition among themselves. Domestic slavery arrests exploita- 
tion, just when its effects become noxious, and upholds-and 
protects the substratum of society. Competition is a good 
thing between the members of a superior master race, but ruin- 
ous to an inferior race brought into juxtaposition with an infe- 
rior one. : 

That society is in the most healthy, normal, natural, historic 
and biblical state which combines the slavery to skill and capi- 
tal with domestic slavery: They are both forms of exploita- 
tion, which is a more comprehensive term than slavery. In 
each case the laborer is deprived (exploited) of part of the pro, 
ducts of his own labor. 

This is admirably expounded by Stephen Pearle Andrews, a 
distinguished abolition and socialistic writer of New York, in 
the following passage : 


“ The philanthropy of the age is moving heaven and earth to the over- 
throw of the, institution of slavery. But slavery has no scientific definition. 
It is thought to consist in the feature of chattleism; but an ingenious lawyer 
would run his pen through every statate upon slavery in existence, and 
exprnge that fiction of the law, yet leave slavery, for all practical pur- 

precisely what it is now. It needs only to appropriate the services 
the man by operation of law, instead of the man himself. The only dis- 
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tinction, then, left between his condition and that of the laborer who is 
robbed by the operation of a false commercial principle, would be in the 
fact of the oppression being more tangible and undisguisedly degrading to 
his manhood. 

“Tf, in any transaction, I get from you some peeves of your earnings 
without an gate pee I begin to make you my slave—to confiscate you to 
my uses; if I get a larger portion of your services without an equivalent, I 
make. you still further my slave ; and, finally, if I obtain the whole of your 
services without an equivalent, except the means of keeping you in work- 
ing condition for my own sake, I make you completely my slave. Slavery 
is merely one development of a genera] system of human oppression, for 
which we have no comprehensive term in English, but which the French 
socialists denominate ezploi/ation—the abstraction, directly or indirectly, 
from the working classes of the fruits of their labor. In the case of the 
slave, the instrument of that abstraction is force and legal enactments. In 
the case of the laborer, generally, it is speculation, in the large sense, or 
profit-making. The slaveholder will be found, therefore, u a scientific 
analysis, to hold the same relation to the trader which the freebooter holds 
to the blackleg. It is a question of taste which to admire the most, the 
dare-devil boldness of the one, or the oily and intriguing propensities and 
performances of the other.” 


Now, we have but these objections to the above passage. 
The master of negroes employs no more of physical force in 
making his slaves work, than the capitalist in compelling free 
laborers to. work. The master says: “ Work, or I will whip 
you.” The capitalist, “Work, or I will starve you.” It is a 
mere difference between “hunger” and “hickories.” Yet, as 
Yankees boast that “free labor is cheaper than slave labor,” 
they, in fact, assert that “hunger” is a more efficacious physi- 
cal force than “ hickories.” That is, that the employer or. cap- 
italist can exploit more of the results of hired labor than the 
master can of slave labor; and that, after having exploited it, 
he need take no other care of the laborer than to pay his poor- 
rates. Exploitation hus taken the place of domestic slavery in 
all free societies; and exploitation is but a generic term that 
comprehends slavery of all kinds. All menare, more or less, 
enslaved who have to pay a tax to others for the use of the 
earthly elements necessary to human subsistence. If the Con- 
federate States become largely indebted to Europe, they must 
pay the interest of the debt from their labor bestowed on their 
own lands, that is, must pay rent to their foreign creditors. In 
all, save the name, they will be as much slaves as their negroes, 
The cotton loan, if it succeed, will preserve actual liberty and 
independence. If it fails, and we become largely indebted in 
Europe, we shall have only exchanged Yankee masters for Eu- 
ropean masters. ' 

et exploitation, wrong in the abstract, is necessary and 
right in the concrete and practical. But for it there could, bs 
no civilization, no amassing of wealth, no providence, for t 
future. Genius would invent and improve nothing, and labor 
only provide for daily wants, unless stimulated and necessi 
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to continual exertion by the property holders or capitalists, 
who make it a condition with the poor that they shail work or 
starve. Proudhon, in the “ Resumé et Conclusion” of his “Con- 
tradictions Economiques,” well remarks : 

“Le plus grand sevice que la fxg ery ait rendu au monde, est cette 
affliction perpetuelle du travail et du génie.” 

And again he says, with trath and pathos: 

“Jl faut que ’homme travaille! C'est pour cela que dans les conseils de 
la Providence, le vol a été instituté, organizé, sanctifié! Si le proprittaire 
sé fait bientét lass de produire, et la sauvagérie, la hideuse misére, etaient 
& la porte. Le Polynésien, en qui la propriété avorte, et qui jouit dans une 
entiére communauté de biens et d’ amours, pourquoi travailerait il? Sa 
terre et la beaufé sont & tous, les enfants a personne: que lui parlez-vous 
de morale, de dignité, de personnalité, de philosophie, de progres? Et sans 
aller si loin, le Corse, qui sous ses chataigniers trouve pendant six mois le 
moyen de vivre et le domicile, pourquoi voulez—vous qu'il travaille? Que 
lui a ser votre conscription, vos chemins de fer, votre tribune, votre 
+ gre De quoi a-t-il besoin que de dormir quand il a mangé ses chataignes ? 

n préfet de la Corse disait que pour civiliser cette ile, il fallait couper les 
chituiyniers. Un moyen plus str c'est de les approprier.” 

Appropriation of the lands by individual owners begets 
slavery; and slavery alone begets civilization. The mass of 
mankind, whether blacks or whites, must be slaves or savages. 
If they prefer civilization, they have only to choose between 
“hunger” and “hickories.” The ancients preferred hickories, 
the moderns like hunger best. We think, in the long run, the 
hickories will carry the day, and domestic slavery, whether with 
blacks or whites, will be found more merciful and more profit- 
able than the unrestricted exploitation of skill and capital. 





: ART. XIII.—CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 

--The mob rules despotically among our enemies. Shall we 
instal it in supreme power-at the South? So far, our President 
and all our officers have disregarded the senseless clamor of 
home-keeping people, who talk and write ignorantly, thought- 
lessly and recklessly, about the conduct of the war, which they 
comprehend about as well as they do the Chaldaic language, or 
the igyption hieroglyphies:. Out of danger’s way themselves, 
they do not feel or care for the. useless danger to which they 
would expose our troops. Our officers, whether volunteers or 
regulars, have exhibited remarkable prudence, caution, skill 
and sagacity. As conscientious men, they-have endeavored to 
gain victory with little loss of life. ‘In this they have succeed: 
ed, beeause they have fought the enemy at advantage, and 
never at disadvantage. An army acting on the defensive, in 
its own: territory may, by retreatinj:, chodse its own position 
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for battle. The invading army must either cease to advance; 
give up its project of conquest, or attack it at disadvantage, in 
the strong position whieh it has selected. Where such retreat, is 
conducted in good order, the retreating army gathers strength 
daily from the surrounding country, and has little difficulty. in 
procuring provisions, because it is always among friends whose 
resources have not been exhausted. ye 
On the other hand, the invading army rapidly diminishes in 
numbers, from having daily to detail forces to keep open. its 
line of communication with its base of operations. Besides, 
with it the difficulty of obtaining provisions increases with 
each advance. It must procure them from home, from which 
it is hourly receding; for if the retreating army have not en- 
tirely exhausted the supplies of the country through which it 
has passed, the people are unfriendly, and will not bring into 
the camp of their enemies the little that is left. If they send 
out foraging. parties this still further weakens them, and_ex- 
poses them to decimation in detail. Bonaparte set out for Mos- 
cow with half a million of men, and if we mistake not, had 
little over a hundred and fifty thousand when he arrived there. 
Russia, and the whole of Northern Europe, except Sweden, 
Norway and Lapland, is a dead level, interspersed with towns 
and villages. It has no natural strength, and hence, in. past 
times conquest in Europe, with slight exceptions, has. pro- 
eeeded northwardly. The Confederate States present greater 
natural obstacles to an invading army than any. equal area.of 
country on the globe. Armies cannot march down,our Atlan- 
tie coast, because of the great number of bays, inlets, creeks 
and rivers; nor down the interior, because of mountain ridges, 
impassable roads, sparse population, and scarcity of provisions. 
he Mississippi is narrow, long, tedious, and easily defended, 
and its valley is subject to overflow. No invading army will 
attempt a serious invasion in that direction. It is our true 
policy to decoy the enemy into the interior, and then to cut them 
off as were Braddock, and Burgoyne, and Cornwallis, and. Ross, 
and Packenham, and our own troops in the everglades of 
Florida. When we have defeated and captured their armies, 
exhausted their treasury, and cowed their spirits by defensive 
warfare, it will be time for us to begin to act on the offensive 
and to invade their territory. The northwest is as level a 
country as Northern Europe, teems: with provisions, and 
abounds with towns and villages. Its population is a spirithess 
rabble, who have few armas and know little of their-nse, and © 
who are endowed.with no sense of personal or national honor. 
The northeast rules them with a rod of iron, and, ‘by ite: 
tective tariff, robs them of half the proceeds: of their labor. 
They should welcome us as deliverers from Yankee bondage, 


rather than as conquerors. "|. — 
Cincinnati and - Philad elphia are both weak and tempting 
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- 
points, and when we have well whipped ‘the enemy within our 
own ‘territory, it will be time to turn our attention to those 
cities. 

We need not fear that we shall not have abundant opportani- 
ties, if we will be bat pradent and cautious, to fight them at 
advantage. a have undertaken to conquer the South, and 
must advance. In Missouri, Kentucky and northwestern Vir- 
ginia, we may bide our time and opportunity, select our Pt 
tions, and fight them only when it is policy todo so. They 
propose, too, to go to the relief of Eastern Tennessee. Let 
them try it; when they have marched through Kentacky # 
will be impossible for them to keep up eommunication with the 
North, and their invading army will fall an easy prey toe our 
forces. 

We must conquer Washington and Maryland on Virginia soil. 
McClellan is required by the whole North to advance. He must 
advance or resign. If he, or the general who sueceeds him, 
advances, we will be sure to defeat them at Centreville, or Ma- 
hassas, or at some point between Washington and Richmond. 
A half dozen defeats would not injure us. A single one would 
rain them, and open the way to Washington and Maryland. 
We must break up their army before we advance into Maryland; 
and’this they will afford us an early opportunity to effect, ifwe 
will be but patient. 

Should they go into winter quarters in Washington, the North 
will see that the subjugation of the South is a hopeless project, 
and the nations of Europe will recognize our independence and 
break up the blockade. The press and the people of the North 
see’ this, and promise, as a dernier resort, a series of brilliant 
victories, to be achieved by land and by sea within the next few 
wéeks. They must fight us within that time on our own soil 
and at positions selected by ourselves, and deteat us, too, or the 
ilusion of subjugating the South will pass off from all Northern 
minds. Invasion alone can subjugate a country; and after nine 
months of threatening and preparation the North has not ad- 
variced ten miles into the well-affected portion of our territory, 
and has almost lost Missouri, Kentucky, northwestern Virginia 
and Maryland, which offered them no resistance when the war 

The grand result of their attempted conquest has been, 
80 far,'to add a third to the nambers and strength of their 
enemies. 

Many who admit that it is both perilous and uséless, so far 
as ultimate success is concerned, to attempt now to take Wash- 
ington, who see that so soon as we cross the Potomac we divide 
our strength, and “have an impassable river behind us and an 
énemy in superior foree before us,” contend, nevertheless, that 
we are in honor bound to attempt the relief of Maryland. 

Marching into her territory will be sure to transfer theseat 
of war from Virginia and carry it into her midst. She is iow 
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. 
comparatively well treated by the federal forces, because they 
are trying to conciliate her favor, and retain her in the Union. 
When we attempt to relieve her by crossing the Potomac, we 
shall place her in the situation of Kentucky, Missoari, Western 
Virginia and Fairfax. The federalists will burn her farm-houses 
and villages and towns, and rob and lay waste her whole terri- 
tory ; and her own citizens, divided in their allegiance, will rise 
up and shed each other’s blood. We can imagine no situation 
more deplorable than would be that of Maryland if we were 
now to march a part of our army into her territories. ._ The 
time has not yet arrived when the federals would flee from her 
soil, panic stricken at our approach; and will not arrive until 
we have re-enacted on Virginia soil another Manassas. This 
we shall almost certainly have an opportunity to effect ere win- 
ter closes. 

Should we be defeated in Maryland, our whole army, with 
their arms and ammunition, would be captured by the enemy. 
We might in a short time repair the loss of our men, but the 
loss of our munitions of war would inflict upon us a stunning 
and appalling blow. One defeat in Maryland would do us more 
harm than ten in Virginia. We have the selection of the bat- 
Peanet<iey choose Maryland? 

e cannot conquer the North except by exhausting it, or by 
stirring up dissension between the northeast, Kast and oorth- 
west, Our victories but excite their indignation, increase their 
energies, stimulate them to enlist in the army, and keep down 
sectional and domestic broils among them. To avoid civil dis- 
cord, by keeping the people engaged in foreign war, has been 
the common policy and practice of statesmen in all ages and 
in all countries. It is tius with the North. She fears the 
unemployed, destitute, agrarian mob of her large cities, and 
equally fears a rupture with the northwest. She has to choose 
between domestic war and war with us. She prefers the lat- 
ter, and will carry on the war as.long as her money or eredit 
lasts. She will hardly be at a loss for men, as the wages she 
pays to her soldiers are better than those which she gives to 

r laborers. The prodigious expense which she is now incur- 
ring cannot be long continued, unless some rashness on our 
part enables her to recruit her failing strength from the spoils 
of the South. The cautious policy aud strategy so far pursued 
by our armies, if persevered in, will insure us against any seri- 
ous disasters, and gradually and slowly wear away and exhaust 
the strength and the means of our enemy. 

Our soldiers and our officers have exhibited a noble specimen 
of the moral sublime, in the patience with which they have 
submitted to misconstruction, calumny and abuse. They prefer 
to pursue that course which is right, to that which only seems 
to be right. They will not sacrifice true honor to gain ephe- 
meral reputation. They possess that lofty moral fortitude, that 
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true courage, that can submit, even to the imputation of cow- 
ardice, rather than by failing in duty, to play the actual cow- 
ard. With what truth and pathos did Scott exclaim (in effeet), 
“T am a coward, because I have permitted popular clamor to 
swerve me from the line of duty.” 

It is ensier, far easier, to.face the cannon’s mouth, or mount 
the deadly breach, than to prefer duty to reputation. Lucre- 
tia’s virtue satisfies most men; for they are solicitous, not so 
much for self-approbation as for the applause of the crowd, and 
are satisfied to do what is wrong, provided they can win the 
pluudits of the mob. When the future historian records the 
story of our war, his pen will become most eloquent as he di- 
lates upon that wise, cautious and prudent policy, that, despite 
of misconstruction, and sacrificing temporary reputation to ulti- 
mate success, often won victory by avoiding battle. He will 
place the men who have pursued this policy upon the highest 

destal in the Temple of Fame, along with Fabius and Wash- 
ington, for the respect and admiration of endless ages. Ho 
has already written the appropriate eulogy for all such men, 
and the oceasion is so appropriate that we cannot rofrain from 
quoting a few of his well-known and eloquent lines : 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum; 
Non ciyium ardor prava jubentium, 
* * & * %* * 


Mente quantit solida. 


We had written thus much more than a month ago. Since 
then, our ministers to England, Slidell and Mason, on their wa 
from a neutral port to England, in an English national mail 
steamer, have been violently arrested by a federal naval officer, 
carried North and there detained in prison... This act inet with 
the prompt and cordial approval of the people, the frees and 
the Government of the North; and one of the federal cabinet, 
in his annual message, went, so far as to more than intimate that 
Captain Wilkes erred in omitting to capture and make prize of 
the British steamer in which our ministers were found. . When 
the news reached England, the whvle nation, from the Queen 
to the peasant, was stirred up with indignation and anger,..A 
messenger was forthwith despatched to Washington, bearin 
instructions to Lord Lyons to require a full and explicit apol- 
ogy from the Federal Government, and the release and return 
to eagand of our ambassadors. 

Will the Government at Washington accede to the demands 
of England? We thought not; but, not because there is any 
depth of meanness or cowardice to which the weak, vulgar and 
pertidious regime at Washington would not descend. But, it 
seems we were mistaken. ‘he arrest of our ambassadors, even 
with, their dispatches, could do no possible good to the North 


-and possible harm to the South. Our commissioners already. in 


Europe. were fully, competent to treat and negotiate for the 
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recognition of our independence; and the nations of Eu 

would not heed diplomacy, however cunning, but would only 

consult their own interests, and pay regard to our military 
exploits that proved our ability to sustain our independence, 
regardless of our professions of such ability, even were they as 
grandiloquent, as bullying and as boastful as the threats: of 
our adversaries. But one result could possibly follow their dis- 
courteous and insulting action, and that was to alienate Eng- 
land more and more from the side of the North, and incline 
her further to that of the South, toward which ‘her vital inter= 
est already most persuasively wooed her. ‘Lineoln, Seward 
and Cameron, who were always peace men, reluctantly driven 
by the Northern mob into the war with us, have, from the 
beginning of their sway, been insulting foreign nations, especi 

ally England, legislating to injure them, and sending abroad 
coarse, crasy fanatics, like Cassius M. Clay, to do dirtier work 
in the line of insult and vituperation than even they could 

d to. 

They promised to conquer us ere this, and have not yet begun 
to invade us. By the admission of Northern men in congress, 
they have gained no victories and sustained very many defeats. 
They will be hurled from power, consigned to ignominious dis- 
grace, and probably hung Ny the Northern mob for their want 
of success if they continue the war. They must make peace 
or conquer us. 

All the States of our Confederacy have behaved nobly and 
Gacantly throughout our struggle with the populous ‘North. 

h has done all that was required or expected of it—all that 
it had occasion or opportunity to do. We would make no in- 
vidious comparisons or distinctions, because there are no facts 
to justify such comparisons or distinctions. Yet, we are a Vir- 
ginian in feeling, by birth, by remote descent, and by extensive 
connections and friendships. We feel peculiarly sensitive to 
what affects her interests or her honor. She, from her longer 
line of frontier, her many tide-water navigable rivers, and her 
vitinity to Washington, has been most exposed, and has had 
most ‘to bear the brunt of the war. She has made the greatest 
sacrifices and exertions, simply because she was by her posi- 
tion required to make them. She was the first, and still is the 

reat battle-ground. Soldiers have fiocked from every State of 
the Confederacy to her assistance. She has received them with 
rentnde, entertained them generously, and fought side by side 
them with a chivalry that added lustre to her ancient 
honor, and only emulated the chivalry of her allies because it 

Was impossible to surpass them. 

* Tt is no small distinction to her that she was the first of the 
rder States to secede ; and this distinction we shall jealously 
delet whilst readily admitting that the secessionists of the 

other border States were equally brave and patriotic, and only 

delayed in auction by circumstances which they ‘could’ not ¢on- 
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trol. -A few, a very few, cavillers have complained of the course 
of Virginia. It is true that, owing to her vicinity to the North, 
she has been flooded by treacherous Yankees, who, acting wpon ' 
the*fears and timidity of avaricious, selfish’ and cowardly na-: 
tives, have neutralized, fora time, the patriotic action of some 
of our border counties: Butonly for a time! The people of 
Brooke county, in the midst of the Pan Handle, are as true to” 
the South'as the people of South Carolina. ' It is'only the peo-- 

of Wheeling, the lower order of tradespeople, whose Bible’ 
is the ledger, who are against us. That elass of tradespeople 
who live for profit, the devotees of Mercury (the god of rogues 
and merchants), the worshippers of mammon, always go with 
that side that will pay best. Thank’ God! we have of this sort 
of people fewer in Vicaiain than in any other country on earth. 
Most of our merchants, imbibing their sentiments, their princi- 
ples and their morality from the country people, the farming 
people, are far too honest to succeed as dents he In Vir- 
ginia we have no trading class in*sentiment and principle. The 
few who take to trade are often ruined by attempting to carry 
the morality of the country into the counting-room. 

Virginia is now, and ever lias been, an agricultural State. 
The farmers give tone and character to society. Her mer- 
chants are gentlemen, because they are the sons, friends: or® 
connections of farmers. But there is an infamous ¢class of low’ 
traders, who, like pickpockets and faro dealers; follow in the’ 
wake of armies and of governments. ‘They have crowded ‘to’ 
Richmond, and, by cheating everybody who deals with them; 
have given Richmond a» bad name. Her regular merehants;,’ 
her native-born merchants, are as honorable a body of men as} 
any inthe Confederacy. Carry the capital where you will‘and® 
it will be followed and flooded by pimps, panders, gamblers and’ 
cheats. A’ transient population begets a dishonest class who 
ey upon it. 

he executive of Virginia, her army and her legislature have” 
acted equally well. But for their zealous, able, efficient’ and 
concerted action, the glorious results which have attended the’ 
campaigns on her soil eould not havo been attained Those: 
highest in position and purest in character are most exposed. to’ 
the malignant shafts of every defamation and detraction: for® 
defamation is # trade'which pays best where its. victims are“ 
noblest. Aristides; the Just, was ostracised,—banislicd from” 
Athens because he was just. ; 


“He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 

The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 

Though high' above the sun of glory glow, 

weet beneath 'the earth or = ma ma pA 
o im, are iey rocks, aud loudly blow ' 
Conténding tempest on his naked head, 
And thus the tofls which to those summits lead.” 

VOL. VII—NOS. I & II, 10 
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The ultra abolitionists are already bitter and active enemies. 
of the Lincoln administration ; add to them all honest, brave, 
consistent and truthful men at the North, who ane 36> pa 
-plauded the act of Capt. Wilkes in taking possession,of n 
and Slidell,.and who will not now turn round, eat. their own 
words, and basely kneel and knuckle to English, threats, and 
an opposition party will be formed that will paralyze the ac- 
tion of the administration or expel it from power., Lady Mac- 
beth but breathes the voice of natural indignation, when she 
denounces a like infirmity of purpose— 
Lavy Macsera.—“T have given suck, and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me; 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plucked my nipple from its boneless gums 


And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this.” 7 





ART. XIV.—HUDIBRAS AND PETER PINDAR. 

The English press for the last two hundred years has. been 
so prolific of works of considerable merit, both in poetry and in 
rose, and the tastes and appetites of the reading public have 
me so greedy for novelty, that many books, deserving a 
better fate, are out of print, forgotten, and only to be found 
amongst the lumber of old libraries. This insatiate appetite 
for novelty is every day consigning meritorious works to com- 
parative oblivion, and bringing into fashion that which has no 
other’ claims to admiration except that it is new. The English 
intellect attained its acme in the days of Elizabeth, and, with a 
few exceptions of fitful brilliancy, has been declining ever 
since. Literature was suspended in the days of the revolution 
and the protectorate that succeeded it; but, in the days of 
Charles Il, revived with a diminished brillianey; yet, if we 
include Butler and Milton, with a brilliancy not sinee equalled. 
There was a galaxy of erudite writers, both in prose and verse, 
in Queen Anne’s day, whose elaborate finish and chaste style 
almost made up for their want of thought, power or origin- 
ality. The distinguished writers under the early part of the 
reign of George III, avoiding the prim, precise elaboration of 
the age that preceded them, fell into the opposite error. Find- 
ing the field of English thought exhausted, and the prim style 
of Anne’s day unfashionable, under the lead of Johnson, Ju- 
nius and Burke, they began to invest common places and 
truisms in scientific terminology and meretricious, ornament. 
‘We hope this school has died out. with Mackintosh and Ma- 
caulay, for it was the most vicious that has arisen since the 
latter days of the Roman and Byzantine,empires. Common 
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sense and familiar thoughts are always excusable and some. 
times pleasing, when expressed in plain, simple, ordinary terms; 
but it is painful in the extreme to be kept on the stretch, 
searching for a meaning in long, tedious, involved, antithetical 
sentences; and, when the search is ended, to have our e 
tations disappointed by seeing a mouse creep out from the 
mountain in labor. - 

Byron, alone, presents a striking exception to this general 
decadence of English literature. He stands next to Shaks-’ 

are, not that he added anything whatever to the stock of 

nglish thought, but because he dared write what others had 
only thought. Audacity made him the whale amongst the 
minnows. 

The English novelists, poets and historians of the last half 
century are, with this exception, probably the most indifferent 
writers to be found in any age or country, and necessarily so, 
for the thought of no country was ever before so completely 
exhausted, by the multitude of its writers, as has been that. of 
England ; yet new books are read, because novelty is fashiona- 
ble, and because the million read, now, who never heard of 
better books than the last bawdy novel. 

Cheap literature begets a low moral and intellectual tone 
among writers, which reacts upon the readers who patronize 
it, and thus the public mind, morals and tastes, are continually 
depraved by the very instruments that, in 6lden times, elevated 
and purified them. We, of the South, are happily rid, for the 

resent, of the sluices of debasing stuff that, until now, poured 
in upon us from the North. Let congress see to it, that it be 
forever excluded. It is a great misfortune that two neighbor- 
ing nations speak the same language. The more cunning, 
enterprising and unprinei led of the two, if they trade together, 
is sure to impose its habits, customs, fashions and modes of 
thought upon the other; to cheat and exploit it of its mind 
and of the fruits of its labor. 

The most efficient means to prevent, or at least to mitigate 
these results, that has yet been suggested, is that pro by 
a political ‘economist of this city, our distinguished friend 
Daniel H. Loudon. His plan, which has been much agitated 
by’ the press, is to eng new standards of weights and meas- 
ures, and a new, or at least modified, currency; “ change,” says 
he, “ the language of trade, and you interpose the most efficient 
barrier to intercourse of all Kinds between neighboring nations. 
God, when He separated mankind into different people and 
nations, did so by bringing about a variety and confusion of 
tongues. They could no longer carry on a common project (the 
building the Tower of Babel) after this event, and soon dis- 
persed themselves into separate nations throughout the earth.” 

If, in addition to these measures, the South will permit a 
Southern thought and dialect to grow up, by educating its sons 
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and daughters, at home, from.school-books written at home, 
the noyelty of our social and_ political institutions will..grad- 
ually beget new and original ideas and theories on all 
moral subjects, and usher in a literature different from any 
the world has yet seen. English thought is. long since ex- 
hausted, and if we follow in.its wake we shall be the .mere 
imitators of an ‘effete mind. If we will but look aroand, .us 
and think for ourselves, we have. abundant materials at hand 
from which to build up a new philosophy, a new moral, social 
and political science, and a new literature. 

To return to the subjects of our essay. Hudibras and Peter 
Pindar are two, out of hundreds of respectable English authors, 
whom the rage for novelty and the dictates of fashionable 
criticism and venal puffing have almost consigned to oblivion, 
by holding up for admiration and substituting in their places 
very inferior productions. 

So far as wit, hamor, sarcasm and ridicule are concerned, 
the merits of these two works are very nearly equal ; but the 
subjects treated of in Hudibras are of.a much higher character, 
and of a deeper and more abiding interest.,. Individual vices 
and peculiarities, especially those of George III, are the subjects 
of the pungent satire and extravagant caricature of Pindar; 
whilst religious and political sects, and parties form the themes 
for the eaustic, learned and philosophic pen of Hudibras. His 
book might well be, entitled « Reformation Run Mad.” He 
graphically describes the excesses of religious zeal, and the ab- 
surdities of doctrine that always ensue when men repudiate all 
human authority; assert and practise, in its utmost latitude, the 
right of private judgment; attempt to test the trath of the Bible 
as a whole by the dim light. of their own learning, and to. sub- 
ject each text to the cracible of their fallible reason—or, what is 
far’ worse, to make a, deity of their, consciences, and to accept 
the written word of God only in so far as) it, accords. with this 
“new light,” this divinity within them. Arrogance, presump- 
tion, pedantry and charlatanry, were the characteristics of the 
Puritans of Cromwell’s day, as they still are of the Yankees. of 
our time, They will try to “split a hair betwixt the North 
and Northwest side.” Here is an, admirable description of a 
Cambridge scholar, or Yankee teacher, professor or politician, 
“a bookful blockhead ignorantly read, with loads of learned 
lunrber.in his head,” a result of the cramming and stuffing, sys. 
tem of education, like John Q, Adamsand, Everett, Cushing and 
Seward : 

“ Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher, 
And had read every text and floss over, 
What’er the crabb’dest author hath, 

He understood by implicit faith; 
Whatever sveptic uire. for ; 
For ey’ry why he had poe ot 
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wen ir ae Knew more than forty ‘of them do, a 
As far as words and terms could go; . 
All which he understood by rote, 
And, as oceasion served, would quote,” 


This puranical knowledge of mere words and terms is han- 
died by Butler, throughout this work, with the most prefound 
philosophy, for he had seen clear through all systems, ancient 
and modern, and discovered the fallacy and futility of all; their 
utter inadequacy to ereect.a guide in morals, or.a substitute for 
unquestioning religious faith. He had discovered, like Shaks- 
peare, “there are more things in heaven and earth than you 
eer dreamt of in your philosophy ;’ what Pollock said of 
Byron, “he stoop’d to touch the loftiest thought,” may, with 
much more truth and justice, be applied to Butler. He is contin- 
ually soaring ’mid the regions of orthodox, established Christian 
faith, and shooting down, ponderous, missiles amidst the ranks 
of philosophic scepties, and. charlatanic Christian rationalists. 
His theme is a loftier one*than Milton’s, for Milton was an 
irreverent, presumptuous Puritan, an Arian, who tested the 
Bible by his own narrow reason, and sought to prop up Chris- 
tianity by invoking the aid of philosophy — whilst Butler 
scorned the puny alliance. Tnudibras, viewed aright, is not 
‘only the wittiest and most humorous production in our lan- 
guage, but also the most learned and philosophic. 

e knew more of logic and metaphysics than Aristotle or 
Bacon ; more of rhetoric than Blair or Longinus; more of gram- 
mar than Lindley Murray or the most learned philologist of 
Oxford or of Germany. They understood names and terms, 
were deluded by them, and deluded others. He saw and ex- 
pre truth, which they had deformed and concealed by over- 
oading it with a useless technical terminology. We will quote 
a few passages ‘of his poem to elucidate our meaning, and to 
establish the truth of oar propositions: 


“ And when he happen’d to break off, 
In the middle of his speech or cough, 
He had hard words ready to show why, 
And tell what rules be did it by, 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You'd think he talk’d like other Bik 
For all a rhetorician’s rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 

a.) DP Sey oni Oe 
He knew what's what, and that’s as high 
As meen sic wil can fly ; 

In school divinity as able 
As he that height irrefragable ; ' 
A second Thomas, or at once 


To name them all, a dunce 
Profound in all the nominal.” 


Ralpho, Hudibras” Squire, who values himself upon the “Inner 
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Light” as a substitute for all learning, thus happily ridicules 
the philosophy of the schools: ; 


“Quoth Ralpho, nothing but the abuse 
Of human learning you produce ; 
Learning, that cobweb of the. brain, 

€, erroneous and vain ; 
A trade of knowledge as replete 
As others are with fraud and cheat ; 
An art to encumber gifts and wit, 
And render both for nothing fit ; 
Makes light, unactive, dull and troubled, 
Like little David in Saul’s doublet ; 
A cheat that scholars put upon 
Other men’s reason and their own ; 
A sort of error to esconce 
Absurdity and i ce ; 
That renders all the avenues 
To truth impervious and abstruse, 
By making plain things in debate, 
By art perplexed and intricate ; 
For ing goes for sense or light 
That will not with old rules jump right, 
As if rules were not in the sc 
Derived from truth, but truth from rules.” 

If our schoolmasters and professors would study Hudibras, 
they would learn that grammar and rhetoric and lexicography 
are rules derived from language, and do not govern language, 
but are modified, governed and controlled by the living, every- 
day language—what they call the “vulgar vernacular.” But 
these are truths which, even had schoolmasters capacity to 
anderstand, they“would not admit or teach, for more than half 
their profits accrue from teaching mere “ word-learning,” 
which we, like Ralpho, consider something worse than useless 
lumber of the brain. 

Nature alone teaches us how to walk, to talk and to reason ; 
and the dancing-master, the drill-sergeant and the scholastic 
eg won are only usefal in so far as they study nature, copy 

er and enforce her dictates. But they would expel and su 
plant nature, and we, therefore, say to the whole charlatanic 
crew of pedagogues, drill-sergeants and dancing-masters, “ Pro- 
Janum vulgus odi, et arceo!” 

To deseend from philosophy to fun, we give a-description by 
Butler cf a Yankee officer, brimfal of religious zeal, patriotism 
and Dutch courage, attempting to mount his horse. The proto- 
type of this thing, we are assured, lately occurred in Baltimore, 
in which Picayune Butler, playing [_udibras, rather over acted 
his part, from a superfluity of Dutch courage. 


“ Thus clad and fortified, Sir Knight 
From peaceful home set forth to fight, 
But first with nimble, active force, 

He got on the outside of his horse ; 
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For, » but one stirrup tied) 
Teo his , on the farther side, 

It was so short he had much ado 

To reach it with his desperate toe ; 


But, after many strains and heaves, 
He got up to the saddle’s eaves, 

From whence he vaulted into the seat, 
With so much vigor, strength and heat, 
That he had almost tumbled over 
With his own weight, but did recover, 


By 1s pve apa se pe pom 
hic he used instead of rein.” 

To improvise a Yankee cavalry is an absurd ae oe We 
ean only learn to ride and shoot in plastic boyhood. No South- 
ern map recollects the first sparrow he shot, nor his first fall 
from a horse, Riding and shooting come naturally with us, 
like talking, cutting teeth and walking; they are nee 
beyond the reach of memory, almost congenital. They “come 
by nature,” and if they don’t come in infancy,never come at 
all. Teaching a grown-up Yankee to ride is as eruel a prote- 
dure as teaching a ne to read or a horse to dance. At 
milking “keows” and driving oxen he is an adept, but knows 
nothing, and can learn little, of horse flesh. . Indeed, his habits 
are naturally pacific; and though prone to disputation, to lying, 
cheating and scandalizing, he never proposes to settle his per- 
sonal difficulties by the arbitrament of sword or gun, for he 
feels and heeds the truth of the exclamation of Hudibras: 

“Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron.” 
He likes to shoot at long-taw, and prefers artillery to the bayo- 
net. To accommodate alike his tastes and his fears, McClellan 
has concluded to have no winter campaign, for artillery could 
not be dragged over Southern roads in winter, and the Yankee 
ean’t be brought te close quarters. 

The following picture of metaphorical equitation will apply 
equally well to Lincoln, Seward, Welles, Cameron, Greeley and 
Bennett, and the whole host of bullies, cheats and charlatans 
who have mounted the Northern common weal, and are vainly 
urging her to invade the South : 

“ So have I seen, with arm’d heel, 
A wight bestride a common weal ; 
While still the more he kick’d and d, 
The less the sullen jade had stirr’d.,’ 

We were to have been overrun and conquered in the sum- 
mer, then the affair was postponed tothe fall, and next it was 
discovered that a winter campaign was “the sovereignest thin 
in the world” for subduing the South. Summer has passed, 
fall is gone, winter is half over, and Seward’s last promise of | 
conquest in ninety days has almost expired, and yet no advance 
movement on the Potomac.line, none in Missouri, none in Ken- 
tucky, none on our Southern coast, and none, except mere pil- 








fering and marauding: expeditions, evem im fiorthwestern Vir- 
ginia, where we have no troops to se them. Seward and 

incoln, Greeley and Bennett, in vain kick and spur, threaten, 
and bribe and promisé that “sullen jade,” the Yankee army. 
It remembers Bethel, Bull Run, Manassas, Springfield, Belmont 
and Leesburg, and will not move an inch to avenge or repeat 
those terrible defeats. 

The limits which we have assigned to ourself forbid us to 
dwell longer on Butler, and we proceed to notice Dr. Wolcott, 
the author of Peter Pindar.’ Considerable a§ is the merit of 
Peter Pindar, it is very inferior to Hudibras, which, with schol- 
ars and thinking men, will ever rank as one of the best of 

lish books. ' 

» All editors should study both books, and keep them on their 

desks for ready reference. They will suggest much valuable 
thought, and furnish — apt and telling quotations. 

The edition of Pindar, before us, is one borrowed from Mr. 
Randolph's bookstore. It is in three large volumes, contains 
all Dr. Woleott’s pooms, and is admirably printed and gotten 
up. It was published in Dublin, in 1795. We wonder how so 
rare and valuable a work could have remained so long unsold. 
itis Mr. Randolph’s only copy. 

The chief butts of Peter Pindar’s wit, humor and satire are 
George III, Boswell, and the artists of his day. From no book 
ean one gather such accurate notions of the manners, habits, 
language and little meannesses of King George, as from this. 
Yet, it is a caricature, and does not do the king justice. He 
was weak, it is trae, almost to idiocy, yet he possessed some 
judgment and much moral and physical courage. His manners 
were roagh, coarse and boisterous, but his affections were warm 
and his domestic habits exemplary. He was too economical in 
small things, but was thoroughly truthful and honest, and did 
not spare money in maintaining a becoming. pageantry of 
state. ; 

» His greatest weakness and most striking meomren 8 was a 
Paul Pry curiosity, that kept him continually meddling with 
and inquiring into little things, that were beneath the notice or 
consideration of a king. This peculiarity, a trait common to 
most weak minds, is often happily hit off in these poems. 

In his “ Epistle to Boswell,” congratulating him on his life of 
Johnson, he thus writes : 

“ Pleas’d on thy book, thy sovereign’s eyeballs roll, 
Who loves a gossip story from his soul! 
Blest with the memory of the Persian king, 
Who ev'ry body knows and everything ; 
Who’s dead, who married, what poor en beguil’d 
Hath lost a paramour and found a child ; 
Which ener hath most ¢ and 
And which old woman hath most hives of 
Which farmer boasts the most prolific sows, 
Cocks, hens, geese, turkeys, goats, sheep, bulls and cows,” etc., ete. 
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The king was a farmer in the small way; raised pigs and 
eer. cabbages and turnips, and kept # mariet-cart. These 
ittlenesses furnish fine subjeets for rs wit. He, hits) off 
this failing of his majesty by the stery of a Jewess woman, 
who carried her son Moses to see a play; but where Moses un- 
fortunately fell and broke his neck before the play began; 


‘whereupon the Jewess— 


“being with a saving knowledge bless’d, 
She thus the play-house manager address’d : 

‘ Sher, I’m de moder of de poor Chew lad, 
Dat meet misfortin hére so bad; 
Sher, I must have de shilling back, you know, 
As Moses haf not see de show.’ ” 


In describing one of those rude, coarse, domestic broils, 
which were as common it seems at the Courts of the Georges 
as at that of their kinsman Frederick, William.of Prussia (all 
of them being but halt-reclaimed barbarians), the poet, thus 
concludes : 

“Now, at this sad event the sovereign sore, 
Unhappy, could not eat a mouthful more ; 
His wiser ‘queen, her stomach studying, 
Stuck most deyoutly to the beef and pudding : 
For Germans are a very hearty sort, 
Whether begot in hog-styes or in court, 
Who bear (which shows their hearts are not of stone) 
The ills of others better than their own.” 


The poet compares Boswell, sustained by the fame of Paoli, 
whose life he had written, to 


“A tomtit twitting on an eagle’s back.” 


Time has falsified the prediction, and now Boswell is. the 
eagle who bears not only Paoli, but also the giant Johnson on 
his back. 

The notorious avarice of Marlborough is exposed by an anee- 
dote, in which the Earl of Peterborough appears in the streets 
of London and is mistaken by the mob for Marlborough. They 
take his horses from his carriage and insist on supplying their 

, despite of his amare assuring them that he was 
eterborough, not Marlborough. As a last resort, he thus ex- 
claims : , 
“ Zounds!” cried the Earl, “ he consents, then, this minute.” 
So, throwing sixpence to them: “ There, then, there, 
Now if you think I’m he, the devil’s in it.” 

But both Hudibras and Peter Pindar are replete with good 
things, and justiee cannot be done to them by darken 
Everybody should read them, 
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ART. XV.—ESSAY ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SLAVES.* 

IntRopuctorY RemMARKs.—History teaches the existence of slavery 
from the earliest periods of time. 

It is at least coeval with the records of human society. It prevailed in 
SP ED net cael Sines natienn of etiawiag. earliest 
glimpses of Egyptian life exhibit pictures of bondage. oldest monu- 
ments of human labor upon her soil, everlastingly perpetuate both her 
greatness and the extent of that system of slavery by which such greatness 
was achieved. 

Abraham, the father of the faithful and founder of the Jewish nation, 
was the purchaser and owner of hundreds of slaves. Babylon and Tyre 
were markets for the sale ofqmen. The fir trees and cedars of Lebanon 
were ‘cut and hewed by the servants of Huram, and brought to Joppa in 
floats by sea; thence carried to Jerusalem by the servants of the king of 
Israel. The temple of Solomon was arrayed in all its glory by the snighty 
power of this system, directed by the highest wisdom. 

In Attica, Laconia, and all t inent States of classic Greece, the 
slave population was greater than the free, and the same was true of Rome 
in her most virtuous days. 

Slavery was established and sanctioned by divine authority; and ever 
since the decree went forth, that the descendants of Canaan should be 
“servants of servants,” slavery has existed in a variety of forms, and in 
nearly all nations; until now, in the midst of the nineteenth century, we 
find ourselves the owners of three and a half millions of this peculiar race, 
without any agency on our part. 

Being thus providentially, as it were, endowed with the responsibilities, 
as well as advantages, which necessarily arise from this foreordained con- 
nection of the races, the management and treatment which shall best sub- 
serve the welfare and interest of both, becomes one of the most important 
practical inquiries that can possibly engage our attention. 

In attempting an essay upon this subject, we can gather but littie aid 
from the long Fistorienl record which we have of the institution, for al- 
though we learn that slaves were nearly always employed in labor, we yet 
see no account of how they were dolaiae ted find any data of com- 

tive results of different modes of treatment or labor, whereby we can 
be guided in our search after a system comprising the greatest benefits. 
We must, therefore, rely u the observation, experience and practice of 
_ present time, as the only sources of useful and correct information upon 
subject. 

The writer has been accustomed to slavery from his earliest days, and for 
thirty years has been much interested in their management, both on planta- 
tions and public works, and has therefore heen prompted by his own inter- 
ests, as well as inclination, to try every reasonable mode of ma 
treatment, living, and labor: and the results of a long experience has fully 
satisfied him, and proven beyond doubt, that the best interest of all i 
are most romoted by a kind aid Hiberal treatment on the ow 
er, and the requirement of discipline and strict ience on the 
part of the slave. Indeed, the adie seems to have planted in the negro 
an innate principle of protection against the abuse of arbitrary power; and 
it is this law of nature which imperatively associates the true interest of the 
owner with the good treatment and comfort of the slave. Hence, abuses 
and harsh treatment carries its own antidote, as all such cases recoil upon 





* By the late Dr, Robert Collins, of Macon, Ga. 
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the head of the owner. Ev einorent to Sees the slave beyond the limits 

of reasonable service, by c or treatment, so far from extorting 

mp work only tends to make him unprofitable, unmanageable; a vexation 
a@ curse. 

It being, therefore, so manifestly against the interest of all parties, as 
well as opposed to the natural feelings of humanity, and refinement, and the 
civilization of the age, a case of cruelty or abuse of a slave by his owner, 
is seldom known and universally condemned. 

NeeGro Hovuses.—Among the first objects that y the attention of 
the planter, iu the settlement of a new place, is the ocean of a proper 
location for his buildings. This should always be done with care and 
with an especial view to health. Good water is indispensable, and should 
be obtained at almost any cost, as without it there can be no ent 
health. It should be obtained from wells or springs, if possible ; but if that 
cannot be done, then proper cisterns should be constfucted, and placed to 
receive the rain water from the buildings, by which means a constant supply 
of healthy water may be kept on hand. 

The houses should be placed, if possible, under the shades of the native 
forest; but where that cannot be done, the china, or mulberry, or some 
quick growth should be itamediately transplanted, so as to cover the build- 
ings, in some degree, from the rays of the summer’s sun. The buildings 
should be placed about two feet above the d, so that the air can pass 
freely under them, and also be well ventilated with doors and windows. 
They should be sufficiently large, say about sixteen by twenty feet, and but 
one family should be put in a house: there is nothing more injurious to 
health or demoralizing in feeling than crowding them together. They had 
much better sleep in the open air than in crowded, tight houses. Each 
house or family should be furnished with suitable bedding and blankets, for 
while a proper outfit costs a few dollars in the beginning, they save twice as 
much in the end—they add greatly to the comfort and health of the slave, 
and enable him much better to perform the labor required. 


Fexrpine or Staves.—lIn former years the writer tried many ways 
and expedients to economize in the provision of slaves, by using more of 
the vegetable and cheap articles of diet, and less of the more costly and 
substantial. But time and experience have fully proven the error of a 
stinted policy; and for many years the following uniform mode has been 
ig wish much success and satisfaction both to the owner and the 

ve. 

The allowance now given per week to each hand—men, women, boys 
and girls that are large enough to go in the field to work—is five pounds of 

clean bacon, and one quart of molasses, with as much good bread as 

require; and in the fall or sickly seasons of the year, or on sickly 
places, the addition of one pint of strong coffee, sweetened with sugar, 
every morning before going to work. These provisions are given out.on 
some designated night of each week, and for families it is put together ; but 
to single hands it is given to each separately, and they then unite in squads 
or messes, and have their meat cooked for them by a woman who is de- 
tailed for that pu , or keep it to themselves, as they please. Their 
bread is baked daily in loaves, by a woman who is kept for that duty, 
Each house or family should have a garden attached for raising their own 


bis vpn 

is mode of allowancing relieves the owner from much trouble in daily 

su rvising their provisions, and, is much more satisfagtory to the slave. 
nder this system of treatment, a word of complaint in relation to their 

living is seldom heard. Some planters, however, differ on this subject, and 
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‘prefer the plan of cooking atid eating ‘at one common table; and it is 
wible,with’a small number of hands, and where the owner is willing to 
devote a good ‘deal of attention to'that matter, that he may save a small 
amount. But it will not be as satisfactory, and he will probably not gain 
‘énough to pay for’ the trouble. Children, of course, must be fed and 
attended as their wants. require : they are not likely to be neglected, as 
they pay a good interest upon the amount of care and expense bestowed 
upon them. 

'. Negro Ciotame.—The proper and usual quantity of clothes for plan- 
tation hands, is two suits of cotton for spring and summer, and two suits of 
woollen for winter; four pair of shoes and three hats, whieh, with sach 
articles of dress as the negro merits, and the owner chooses to give, make 
up arr allowance. Neatness in dress is important to the health, com- 
fort and pride of a negro, all of which should be encouraged by the owner. 
‘They should be indaeed to think well of themselves ; and the more pride 
and self-respect you can instill into them, the better they will behave, and 
the more serviceable they will be: so they should always be aided and 
encouraged in dressing, and their own peculiar fancies indulged to a rea- 
sonable extent. 

Hours or Worx.—In the winter time, and in the sickly season of the 
year, all hands should take breakfast before leaving their houses. This 
they can do and get to work by sunrise, and stop no more until twelve 
pe then rest. one hour for dinner, then work until night. In the 
apring and summer, they should go to work at light and ee o'clock 

r breakfast, then work until twelve o’clock and stop two dinner, 
and work from two o’clock till night. All bands stop.on Saturday at twelve 
o'clock, and take the afternoon for cleaning up their houses and clothes, so 
as to make a nest appearance on Sunday morning. 

Task Worx.—The usual custom of planters is to work without tasks 
during the cultivation of their crop ; but in datliering-eotton, tasks are com- 
mon, and experience has proven that whenever work is of that kind or 
character that it can be properly parcelled out into tasks, it is much better 
to do so. If the overseer judgment he will get more work, and the 
negro will be better satisfied: he will generally make an effort, and gain 
time to devote te his own jobs or pleasures. 

Neero Crops.—It was at one period much the custom of planters to 

ive to each hand a small piece of land to cultivate on their own account, 
if they chose to do so; but this system has not been found to result well. 
It gives an exeuse for trading, and encourages a traffic ns their pes 
account, and presents a temptation and unity, during the process 
gathering, fo de un lous fellow to Fe little of his Reet 
with his own. It is much better to give each hand, whose conduct has been 
such as to merit it, an equivalent in money at the end of the year; it is 
much less trouble, and more advantage to both parties. 

Discretixe.—In regard to the general management or discipline on 
nema or — works, it is of great consequence to have perfect sys- 

m and regularity, and @ strict adherence to the rules that be 
adopted fir the government of the place. Each hand should know his uty 
and be required to perform it ; but, as before intimated, the owner has not 
ing to “y by oppression or over driving, but something to lose; for he 
cannot, by such means, extort more work. But still, if it becomes necessary 
to punish the negro for not doing his duty, or the violation of rules, it does 
not make him revehgeful, as it would an Indian or white man, bat it rather 
terids to win his attachment and promote his happiness and well-being. 
ves have no respect or affection for 4 master who indulges them over- 
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much, or who, from, fear, or false humanity, fails,to assume that degree 
of authority necessary to promote industry and enforce good order. At the 
same tin, proper and suitable indulgences and privileges should be granted: 
for the gratification and amusement of the negro; but they should always 
be exercised by special permission, for they are a people ever ready to prac-. 
tice upon the old maxim of “ give an inch and take an ell.” 

Negroes are by nature tyrannical in their dispositions; and if allowed, the* 
stronger will abuse the weaker; husbands will often abuse their wives, and 
mothers their children, so that it becomes a inent duty of owners and_ 
overseers to keep peace, and prevent quarrelling and disptites among them ; 
and summary punishment should follow any violation of this rule. 

Slaves are also a people that enjoy religious privileges. Many of them 
place much value upon it, and to every reasonable extent, that advantage 
should be allowed them, They are never injured by preaching, but thou- 
sands become wiser and better people, and more trustworthy servants, by 
their attendance at church. Religious. services should be provided and en- 

on every plantation, A zealous and vehement style, both ‘in’ 
doctrine and manner, is best adapted to their temperament; they are 
believers in mysteries and miracles ; ready converts, and adhere with much. 
Peary to their opinions when formed. 

Noc laying or gambling of any description should be allowed, under 
severe penalties. And the Maine liquor law should be rigidly enforced on 
every estate. 

Mafkyine AmMonG SLtAves.—Taking wives and husbands among their. 


‘fellow. servants at. home, should be as much encouraged as ible; and 


although intermarrying with those belonging to other estates should not. be» 
aleolutely prolghtbeds jut it is always: likely to lead to difficulties. and’ 
troubles; and should be avoided as much as possible. They cannot live” 
together as they ought, and are constantly liable to separation in the chang- 

ing of property. It is true they usually have but litile ceremony in oe 
these connections; and many of them Jook upon their obligation to each. 
other very lightly; but in others, again, is found a degree of faithfulness, 
fidelity and affection which owners admire ; and, hence, they always dislike 

to separate those manifesting such traits of character. 

Sickness.—Proper and prompt attention, in cases of sickness, is a vastly’ 
important matter among slaves. Many plantations are inconvenient, to 
medical aid, therefore owners and overseers should always understand. the 
treatment of such common cases as usually occur on places under their 
charge. This is easily done, and many times a single dose of some mild’ 
and well understood medicine, given at the beginning of a complaint, re- 
moves the cause and effects a cure at Once, when delay or neglect might 
rénder it a serious case. _A few common medicines, with plain and proper 
directions pasted on each bottle, should be kept on all plantations. 

A bountiful supply of red pepper should be cultivated and kept on hand, 
and used freely, in damp sections, where sore throats are apt to prevail, and 
also in all fall complaints. It acts by creating a glow over the whole body, 
without any narcotic effect; it produces pre arterial excitement, and 
prevents, in a considerable degree, that languor and apathy of the system, 
which renders it so susceptible to chills and fevers; it- may be given in any 
way or form which their taste or fancy may dictate. 
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ART. GE lB cradbap i: pean Bal 


ment throughout the federacy which must be in the last Larap ote mye: 
war continue a year or two , and it will be that the mineral ufacturing 
developments of the South little less striking than have been its agricultural. Our 
people require but the field. They have all the energy, industry and which is neces- 
to success, and are now it. 
of the letters in other articles, as will also those which may be 
received hereafter. held grit mye of the sort from every q 
It will be noted that the ly from villages and towns. The facts from Rich- 
poe, Sone nshville, Mobile, New Orleans, Memphis, etc. are not yet ready 


desired 
We sogered ants + to begin the publication in this number of the Review, but will devote 
many pages to it in coming numbers. 

VIRGINIA. 


Norrotx, Vs.—New branches of manufacture in the City of Norfolk since the 
commencement of the war: 

Anderson & Murray—Sawed Block Friction Matches: ten hands employed. Geo. 
F. Autten—Bits, Buckles and Swingle Trees. Andrew Myers—Bits and Stirrups. 
B. Rayton—Drumheads and Musical Instruments, A. Young—Essence of Coffee, 
A. Leyburn—Brass Cocks and Engine Fixtures. Dilworth, Brooks & Desheriges 
Tannery: thirty hands. Jas. H. Reed—Spurs, Bits and Stirrups. _Davidton 
tis—Brass and Silver Letters, Bugles, Cross Cannon, Cross Sabres, Figures and 
Stars. Geo. W.  eehae aes and Finishing Leather: five hands. Geo. W. 

dies. Matthew Dugan—Candles. Sul & Douglass—Camp Cots, 
Boots and Shoes: ten hands, 
Branches of manufacture in the City of Norfolk, existing before the war and 


enlarged since: 

Charles Harris—Bread and Biscuit Bakery. Seth March—Agricultural Instru- 
m nts and Gun Carriages. John E. Doyle—Rope-walk and mill. F. W. 
Seabury’s Sons—Boots and Shoes. Jno. F. Wilkins—Boots and Shoes. R. H. 
Stevens—Hats and Caps. J. D. Reed—Hats and Caps. Wm. A. Graves—Ship- 
builder, Gun . Nath’l Nash—Shipbuilder. John Croel—Blocks and 
Pumps. A. J. Ogilvie & Co.—Blocks and Pumps. Lewis Salusbury-—Cabinet 
Maker. J. J. Tompkins & Co.—Cabinet Maker. Griffin Barnes—Sashes, Blinds 
and Doors, Sam’l Charlton—OCarts and Drays. Wm. J. Holmes—Carts and Drays. 
A. Wren—Coaches and Harness. John Gormley—Saddies and Harness. Atlantic 
Iron Works—Foundry (extensive). Rowland & Brothers—Soap and Candles 
(extensive). Martin Greenwood—Soap. Geo. L. Crow—Tin Canteens and other 
Tin Ware. D. D. Hitchings—Boatbuilder. 

Norrork, Va.—(From J. EB. Doyle.)-—I have in the City of Norfolk a factory for 
the manufacture of cordage, oakum, and the grinding of corn imto meal and 
hominy—all driven by steam. 

The rope department had been discontinued previous to the war, as it was not 
sustained od by our own. dealers. This department had been in active operation for 
fifty years in my family, and I have made the riggin g for one half the ships now 
in pet, 0) federal service. It is the omly rope-walk in the Confederacy of its class. It 

ped ed to work at a moderate expense, capable of serving all the requirements 
nfederacy for some time to come. I know no other person in this Confed- 
= ropicywarve tn the business but myself. 

The oakum factory is now in operation. In this, also, have I supplied the navy‘ of 
the late United States at all their principal dock-yards. It is capable of turning 
out one ton per day; it is also the only factory of the kind south of New Jersey. 

In addition to the foregoing, I some two since put in operation a grist-mill, 
now supplying, to a considerable extent, the commissary department, at ‘Norfolk, 
with meal. I can grind, say one hundred and twenty bushels each ten hours. 

The principal buildin ep tet ot ite, The whole establishment cost me over 
twenty-five thousand dollars. If our Government desire to foster the manufacture 
of cordage and oakum, I know no point where it can be made available, except at 
Norfolk. 

Norroux, Va.—(Seabury & Son.)—We employ thirteen hands, exclusive of the 
foreman or cutter. 

Have made, in about the three months we have been operating, little over two 
thousand dollars worth of first-class shoes for gent’s wear. 
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Besides the above, we have made up, say from three to four hundred common 
trunks and valises, worth, say between six and eight hundred dollars. 


Goocutaxp, Va.—The dulcet notes that our females are discoursing on spinuing- 
wheels and hand-looms, though sweet to Southern ears, would, if heard beyond 
pb yen sound more like a funeral knell to their dear, defunct Southern trade, than 
otiutet 

Pavquier Co., Va._-(Homer Holland, M; D.)—MineraL Resources or THE 
Sourn.—The soil of most of the, States, being moist and ‘warm, has many of 
its mineral elements rapidly transform which renders them. soluble and. they 
are. lixiviated out; such is more the case with lime—one of the most 
prominent constituents, in all its combinations, of a fertile soil. Cotton, tobacco 
and all the cereals require this potent element, and it exists in inexhaustible 
deposits as shells, and corals, which, although not as itme- 
diately stimulant and exhaustible as the several ammoniacal and phosphatic 
and factitious fertilizers imported, they can be more extensively and f meee 
procured and employed. On the Potomac, at the junction of the cretaceous strata 
at Marlborough, and at Shell Bluff, in Georgia, there is encugh for ages, and 
it only requires that specific be directed to these ines of fertility. 
Ed. Ruffin, a generation since, pu his views of shells marls, which seem 
to have attracted, practically, more attention to the matter in the North and. 
in England than in the Gulf States, where these valuable fossils abound, and 
= ned = value and Bog we a elsewhere - the om. no nese is mene 

partly respons is neglect, for he engaged in collecting an ind- 
ing bones manipulating sundry fertilizers, inferior to the fat Teadaet Andee and 
those near Augusta.and Savannah, Georgia. If appealed to, 

he will confirm my incontrovertible statement. 

Relative to the other important catalytic action and effect of the lime in formin 
in our climate, the-nitrates, and the important part they play nascently in vege 
cireulation and growth. They are accumulated in sheltered localities and caves in 
Tennessee, especially on the eastern.escarpment of the Cumberland mountains, 
and perhaps in other Southwestern States, to which our authorities should give im- 
mediate and special attention, as they are and will continue to be the great source 
from which thenitrate of potassa ( ) should at all times be made, by simply . 
boiling together this natural nitrate of with the salts of potassa, from the solu-. 
tion of wood ashes, and erystalizing out and purifying by reerystalization. The 
insoluble salts of lime by the known laws (chemical) of combinatien and commuta- 
tion being very exact, simple and potent, The nitrates, during and previous to the 
war of 1812, were profitably made in Kentucky and Tennessee; and why they were 
not continued, is only to be accounted for by diversion of enterprise to agriculture. 
This industry should be renewed, as the French and Germans make it a national 
industry; and it is extensively practised in India, where most of our nitrate of 
potassa comes from, and the ashes of dried weeds are used in absence of wood 
ashes. India itself is not as prolifie in the nascent nitrates as the region named, 
and I hope you will address Jas. M, Safford, of Lebanon, Tennessee (of hie fires 

i through his courtesy, I bad a copy in North Carolina in 1856, 
and called his attention to the nitrates matural of his State, and presume he took 


yee 
ou will, I hope, early, give us a synopsis of the vast metallic minerals of our 
State, and im this you can consult the lished surveys of Alabama, ng = 
and South Carolina, by my friend 0. Lieber, Esq., that of Professor E. Ex 
mons, my immediate friend and correspondent, now on the reconnoisance of North . 
He will give you an epitome, on solicitation, of ial value; and I 
should not forget to mention the report of Missouri, of which I have seen only an . 
extract, having no means of procuring a copy. This State has the richest and most 
extensive trace of minerals in the known world—so: like eighteen millions of 
acres—and within a few months an auriferous sulphide of copper has been found, or. 
rather the in it has been discovered, which exceeds any heretofore known. 
The and silver ores are generally unknown in the several States of our 
» simply for the absence of science and skill to test them chemically | 
and treat metallurgically. Resolving these metals when combined with ele- . 
Ctharrectaplioatad taptalty eipeciiile atioieas, Sak tntky ate a Miene 
Various Northern companies have speculated in mines, and expended millions on 
worthless mines and more worthless machinery, without first consulting educated 
men from the French mining-schools, but in their stead, patting in aaah 0 
salaries, cornish miners, who are qualified only in collieries, and are ignorant of 


a 
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radiments of geolo mineralogy and repens. ie ny hom quaimotniadoele 
metallurgists of fod and silver! 


land oni most ot ang a 
ro eee er 


us mining and ietatiarey 4 from ts “iperin “ 
as uncertain, if not visionary. * a 
N. B.—When, with exact chemical me ‘and fixtures; there is not in the 
Ps pets the world a more sure and source of industry and wealth 
than may now be opened up oy the bucenms opie Confederate States of America, 
without mop nr magi OF hem “Phis I have demon-— 
strated in otte, N, ©. on the thine of Jadge Jas. W. Osborne, and ‘as my” 
friend and tife aequaintance, Prof ‘Bo Emmons, ean’ ‘certify, At some fu-: 
tare day I spibetthont epitome of the metals, gold: ‘Silver, how they were 
seereted, and in combination, and associated in veins ; how these have beéw trans-— 
formed and decomposed, and their gold and Se eee me ey ot a 
p= merle tele gue pry: Some ae gp Me fz My patented devices 
— tad way , but the staltified act of these Confederate States mullified 
La ‘citizen of North © will not renew and ‘natil 
the ay in tm Terienn; daa eteeite besides litigations th tée 
inventor. 
Pan Va.—aA large majo of families*in thiveie have ésdb oleae: 
thdie tarnis, clothing tor their servants, aasieg doe I think I may 
pro enarenle pahaeres much eloth has manufactured this year as bas 
namie god for twenty years past. There has been made in : for 
be opettak eee dt SN ee , four hundred 
doen and the making will continue until each soldier is fu wae pair. 
cost of the shoes aud making will be paid by the county. © 
Lextneton, Va.—We have bad a considerable change eteuh meaiatioraring in: 
terests since the Yankee blockade commenced, and a change, I am wuahab weemepes believe, 
that is much for the better. We are fast coming back to the 





— In the important article of A ade rans I nted apparel, our have Pryor back 
their honte resources. The | Neelhiod eps enimeenn loom have been resur- 
from their hidden corners, atmersbianed anil set'to’ work —— Jeans; lin- 
seys and flannels'are now made by es} and 
of oo superior quality to so antislon ef Whe the kind we jetauey from the Yankees. 
pe ow and are taking in obtaining and’ wearing suits, and feel finer 
and comfortable therein than they used to do in imported broadcloths. 
The attention of our yon ocemat ere shew of sheep for the sake of the’ 
wool; and by another year we shall bave aah ahd lar, of that valuable 
article. ical p ace torerte anita a is place, wh this “turned out 


of clothe, blankets, ete. It has supplied much 
saguenal taceuntlerd clvtateg, cat ahesn wiere tor eeigubettoea-ereie “Anew im- 
‘has been giver to this business since the beginning ‘of the wary. 


‘Tn the article of leather, 8 are be Rabbacigy invinanyte ithe 
mandfacture' thereof. “‘The-old tanteries are’ g their business, and new ones 
are-springing up. This section is tolerably’ supplied with bark Page ee 
pa 8, and as the business is now considered quite profitable, the attention 


et , and those who know anything of the business, is being turned in that 
direction. ‘They ean buy hides in Richmond or other distant’ markets, and tan 


demand and price 
also; so:né of whieh: are still going!” ‘The increasin price and demand for iron is 
again calling : atten tow oye Banufactare, and we may | Meaney ee ay 


aig: ett Bad 4otmaeret tre qvtmtam ¢ 


‘The very aig n preeend pelt {for whiskey at prodaoed fever for ite 


ance ievomasavriqelanteeltor aikiag was ‘the “ 














EDITO 


CONVENTION OF THE PLANTERS OF THE | 
Sours.—We publish below a circular | 
addressed to the planters of the South, 
by Col. Thomas J. Hudson, the Presi- 
dent of the Planters’ Convention, which | 
was to have been held at Memphis on 
the 16th of December, but was postponed 
until the third Monday in February. In 
this circular it is urged that the different 
States appoint full delegations to this 
Convention. Some of them have already 
done so, and it is important that the 
others should act, in view of the near 
approach of the time for the Convention 
to assemble. It is also urged that the 
commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the Southern cities should be repre- 
sented—a wise recommendation, the busi- 


ness connection between these classes and 


the planters being necessarily intimate. 


PLANTERS’ CONVENTION OF THE SOUTH. 
To the Delegates appointed to the Plan- 
ters’ Convention at Memphis, on the 
third Monday in February, and to the 
Planters of the Confede rate States : 
The third annual session of the “ Plan- 
ters’ Convention of the South,” was to 
have assembled in the City of Memphis, 
Tenn., on the 16th of December. Cir- 
cumstances made it advisable to post- | 
pone this meeting until the third Monday | 
in February, when it is hoped every dele- 
gate appointed will be in attendance. 
The number of able and distinguished | 
gentlemen already appointed by the le- 
gislatures and executives of the several 
States, justifies the belief that the ap- 
proaching session is to be one of the 
most interesting assemblages ever held | 
in the South. 
The first Planters’ Convention conven- | 
ed at Nashville, Tennessee, October 10th, 
1859. The second annual session was | 
held in Mississippi, October 16th, 1860. 
At the last session, a plan of permanent | 
organization was adopted; its declared | 
VOL. VII—NOS. 1 & II. | 
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“object being to secure, by united action 
of the Southern people and States, the 
advancement of the agricultural, manu- 
facturing and commercial interests of the 
South.” 


The overthrow of the old and the es- 
tablishment of the new government, com- 
pels the Southern planter to abandon the 
suicidal policy of the past. It will be 
for this Convention, composed of dele- 
gates from every congressional district, 
and representing the great and leading 
interest of the Confederate States, after 
a free and full interchange of views, to 
inaugurate that system of poliey best 
calculated to promote their own and their 
country’s prosperity. Here the tobacco, 
corn, wheat, rice, sugar and cotton pro- 


| ducer will meet in council. A cOmmon 


country to sustain, common interests to 
promote, we can, by united action, do 
much to advance the political and com- 


| mercial independence of the South. 


While agriculture is acknowledged as 
the great basis of the social, political and 
commercial power, we muri remember 


| that the prosperity of our manufacturing 


and commercial interests are essential to 
our future greatness, and we should, 
therefore, secure the cordial operation of 
those engaged in these pursuits. 

The war now being waged in defence 
of the great principles of self-government, 
must end, sooner or later, in pacing the 
Confederate States among the great na- 
tions of the world. With a territory 
almost boundless; soil rich and fertile; 
productions the most valuable; a climate 
adapted to the growth of almost every- 
thing desired by man; a labor system 
best suited to our climate and produc- 
tions, and a people united in feeling and 
in interest, we have ali the elements that 
constitute a great and powerful nation. 
To secure political independence, we con- 
fidently rely upon the brave hearts and 
strong arms of our gallantarmy. But, 


| to make the triumph of Southern arms 


more valuable to the present and future 
generations, it is necessary that all our 
efforts should be directed to the develop- 
ment of our great resources. No more 
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dependence upon Yankee brains or Yan- 
kee hands, is and must be the watchword 
of every true-hearted Southerner; and 
that statesman who will indicate the best 
policy to be adopted, will win laurels as 
unfading as the chieftain who drives the 
invader from our soil. 

It is unnecessary here to allude to the 


many questions suggested for the con- | 


sideration of the Convention. The legis- 
latures of several States have adopted 
resolutions in reference to the planting 
of another crop of cotton—the crop of 
this year being still in the hands of plan- 
ters. By the third Monday in February, 


the planters, in Convention, will be bet- | 


ter prepared to adopt a course of policy 


dictated by the circumstances that may | 


then surround us. 
No delegate, it is hoped, will be absent 
from this great council of planters. 


Every planter who appreciates his own | 


and the cendition of his country, should 
feel it his duty to have his congressional 
district represented. 

To have each State properly repre- 
sented in the standing committees, it is 
desirable that the undersigned should be 


furnished with a list of delegates at the | 


earliest moment. 
THOMAS J. HUDSON, 
President Planters’ Convention. 
Lamar, Miss., December 11, 1861. 





The first Congress of the Confederate 
States, under the Permanent Constitu- 
tion, will be composed of twenty-two 


Senators and eighty-seven Representa- | 


tives. 


The representation will be as follows, | 


being in the ratio of one member for 
every ninety thousand of population, on 
the federal basis, counting three-fifths 
for slaves. 

Weéadd, in a separate column, the 
electoral vote of each State in the Con- 
federacy : 


Representation. Votes. 

Virginia ........-+.-16 18 
North Carolina......10 12 
South Carolina...... 6 8 
Georgia... ..+++.+++-10 12 
Pe cecccoccesece @ 4 
Alabama.........+++ 9 ll 
Louisiana.......-++. 6 8 
TORRE cccccccccccece & 8 
Arkansas ....-.+++++ 4 6 
Mississippi.......... 7 9 
Tennessee......-+++-1l 13 
87 109 


The House, as constituted now, is com- 
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| posed, therefore, of eighty-seven mem- 

bers, and the whole electoral vote is one 
| hundred and nine. This last number 
will not be altered between this time and 
the election next month. The number of 
| the House may be increased by the se- 
cession of new States before the meeting 
of Congress in February. There are 
some States which may be in the Con- 
federacy then. 


The Hon. John Perkins, member of 
Congress from Louisiana, in a private 
letter, thus discourses upon the impor- 
| tance of a discriminating policy in our 
commercial relations, in order that the 
Yankees may not after peace resume their 
former industrial dominion over us. The 
subject is certainly worthy of deep reflec- 
tion in ali its bearings. He says: 

“ Political independence without com- 
mercial independence, will be an abstrac- 
tion. For some minds, it is difficult to 
realize the fact that, in attaining an in- 
| dependent nationality we are to establish, 
at the same time, a distinct individual- 
ity. Our domestic and foreign policy 
must not and cannot be, in the nature of 
circumstances, a mere imitation of that 
of the old Government. Our true interest 
requires a closer alliance, through com- 
mercial treaties, with European nations, 
than with arival nation at our side. For 
| one, I desire in the future none but the 
most restricted and necessary intercourse 
with the people of the Northern States. 
We will differ from them in the character 
of our institutions, in our moral code, in 
the habits and feeling of our people, and 
instead of assimilation, I would encour- 
age not an antagonistic, but an entirely 
distinct and different development and 
national character. To this end, should 
England and France recognize our inde- 
pendence, I would think it wise to dis- 
criminate for a limited period, atter the 
termination of the war, in favor of their 
vessels and manufactured articles. I 
would not surrender the right, under a 
commercial treaty, to impose*such duties 
as we please upon foreign importations ; 
but should consider it no loss of self- 
respect to agree with England or France, 
in consideration of their exposing them- 
selves to a war with the United States by 
raising the present blockade, to tax, for a 
limited period after the termination of 
the war, articles of Northern manufac- 
ture or imports in Northern vessels, ten 
| or even twenty per cent. higher than sim- 
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ilar goods of European manufacture. For 
the last twenty years the Northern States 
have lived upon the resources of the 
South. We have paid an annual tribute 
of millions in support of their fisheries, 


thus building up for them the marine | 


which now infests our coasts. By asys- 
tem of navigation laws, we have permit- 
ted them to beggar our own maritime 
ports in building up the great cities of 
the North. 


their manufactures at the expense of all 
other nations. 
Under these circumstances, a discrim- 


ination against them to the extent of ten | 


or twenty per cent. would be, in effect, 


only placing them on an equality with | 


other nations. They live immediately 
along our: border; they understand the 
character of our wants; our people are 
in the habit of purchasing from them; 
our merchants have always had credit 
with them; our foreign 
have always been made through them, 
and by agencies in their midst they have 
credit abroad which we have not yet se- 
cured. 

Should peace be established to-mor- 
row, without the creation of some such 
legislative barriers as I have indicated, 
old channels of trade would revive, 
agents of Northern manufacturers would 
infest our cities, a cheap and inferior ar- 
ticle of Northern manufacture would 
preclude the introduction of the supe- 
rior, substantial European article, and at 
once and forever prostrate those incipi- 
ent manufactures which are now, under 
the impulse of patriotism and the public 
want, springing up in every part of the 
South. Nor can we be properly charged 
with vindictive feeling in the legislation 
I propose. Our first action in the Mont- 
gomery congress was to send commis- 
sioners to treat with the Northern States 
in the nfost liberal and friendly spirit. 
Our commissioners were contemptuously 
refused an audience. Our next action 


was to send similar commissioners to | 


European nations. Should the polite- 
ness with which these representatives 
have been listened to ripen into cordial 
sympathy, and then into actual recogni- 
tion of our existence as an independent 
nation, I do not think it would be un- 
wise in us to respond to their friendly 
disposition by the formation of treaties 
of the character I have indicated.” 


As one of the most interesting inci- 
dents of the day, and part of the history 
of the times, we refer to the taking of the 


Add to this, under a senti- | 
ment of national pride, we have fostered | 


importations | 
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‘oath of allegiance to the Confederate 
| States by the Hon. Thomas B. Monroe. 

The Judge is a Virginian by birth, and a 
| near relative of the late President Mon- 
| roe. In viewing his dignified and vener- 
| able person, and listening to his elo- 
| quent, learned and philosophic language, 
one is equally reminded of the Grecian 
sage and the Roman senator. Kentucky 
| deserves the thanks of the Confederacy 
for selecting him as one of her congres- 
| sional delegation. The Hon. Thomas B, 
Monroe, late of Kentucky, appeared in 
Court and said: 


“If the Court please: It is agreed, we 
know, by all jurists and men of common 
| sense, that the obligations of protection 
by the Government and allegiance of the 
citizens or subjects are reciprocal and de- 
pendent; and that, therefore, whenever 
the Government has ceased to afford the 
protection, the obligations of obedience 
and support by the citizens no longer 
exists, and the body of the people have 
the inalienable right to revolt, and hay- 
ing accomplished the revolution, may 
adopt the new Government, which they 
| believe will best insure the protection of 
| their rights and promote their welfare; 
| or any proper portion of the people may 
| separate themselves and the territory they 
| occupy — “‘secede”—and form such new 
| Government within their own dominion 
| as they think proper; or any number of 
such oppressed people may emigrate and 
| adupt themselves citizens of any other 
| Government. The Government of the 
United States ceased to afford protection 
to its citizens. In Kentucky every right 
of life, liberty and property has been 
there ruthlessly violated, by both lawless 
men and the Government itself, and a 
despotism avowedly” established worse. 
than any heretofore known in the history 
of the world. In the worst of the ori- 
ental and Northern despotisms, even the 
autocrat is bound, at his peril, to observe 
certain established customs; but in Ken- 
tucky all usage is ignored, and the rights 
of men violated in the most aggravated 
and insulting modes. In this state of 
affairs I elected to extirpate myself and 
emigrate, and I resigned the office I held 
under the Government, and departed its 
territory. In doing this, having the right 
to choose the country of my adoption, I 
chose the ‘Confederate States.’ I was 
born within their territory, I approve their 
constitution and institutions, admire their 
people and their statesmen, and I believe 
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that the composition and characier of 
their people, and position and circum- 
stance of their country are such, that it 
may be confidently expected their public 
affairs will always be administered by 
high, honorable and able men. 

I have unbounded confidence in their 


ability to maintain their independence, | 


and that here will be performed all the 
duties of a good Government to its citi- 
zens. I am, therefore, ready to take the 
oath to support the constitution of the 
Confederacy, and of allegiance to it.” 


Confederate Primer. 

First Confederate Speller. 

Second Confederate Speller. 

These little works, edited by an associ- 


ation of Southern teachers, and published | 


at Nashville, Tenn., have been laid upon 
our desk. They are the harbingers of a 


new era which we are glad to hail. 


Confederate States will very shortly be | 
supplied with their whole school series | 


by native writers and native 


The little works before us are well de- 


presses. 
serving of patronage. 


Many thanks to our friends and pub- 
lishers, Evans & Cogswell, of Charleston, 
for a copy of their excellent pocket Map 
of the Seat of War in South Carolina and 
Georgia, which is lithographed in a style 
not often surpassed by the Yankee press. 
These gentlemen are among the most en- 
They have added 
to their extensive printing establishment 
and bindery all the most expensive ma- 
terials necessary in lithographing, and 


terprising among us. 


are prepared to issue every description of 
work in the most complete style. See 
their advertisement on another page. 


Free Trade and Direct Taxation are 


growing more and more popular every 
day, throughout the Confederate States. 
Says a friend in Virginia, by letter: 

“TI had fondly hoped, when we separ- 
ated from Yankeedom, we should have 
been relieved of that odious system of 
(robbery) unjust and unequal taxation ; 
under it, no one knows what he pays to- 
ward the support of Government; and, 
therefore, seems to care nothing about it, 
unless it is being handled by some worth- 


The | 
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| less, heartless demagogue, for political 
| effect, and he, at the same time, more 
| corrupt than those he attacks. As to the 
| inequality, I hardly suppose there can be 
a doubt on the mind of any one who has 
ever thought upon the operation of it. 
| There are numbers not worth five hun- 
dred dollars, who have actually had to 
| contribute more than others worth their 
half million or more; and, then, the col- 
| lection of duties by one half the collect- 
| ors to be paid to another (to say nothing 
of the villanous rascality and corruption 
| practiced by them and their subordi- 
| mates), for in this collection district, 
| which has cost the Government from 
| fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars 
| per annum, there has not been collected 
| in the last thirty years, I will venture to 
say, two thousand dollars revenue; and 
this, I imagine, is a fair sample of many 
hundred others; indeed, I have doubted 
whether the revenue collected in the 
Richmond district in three years would 
| pay for the custom-house erected there. 
Let us have equal and ad ralorem taxa- 
tion; every man to pay according to what 
| he is worth, and to know what he pays for 
the support of his Government, and /ree 
trade with all the world except Yankee- 
doodledom—and with regard to them, no 
trade; but whatever is brought thence 
into the Confederacy, utter and immediate 
confiscation. And to insure that, the ap- 
propriation of the whole amount confis- 
cated, after paying costs, to the informer. 
The great bugbear of direct taxation 
seems to be two sets of tax collectors; 
that, I should suppose, might be obviated 
by assessing each State its proportion of 
the tax, and let them have it collected 
with the State taxes by the sheriffs. I 
| trust you will press the matter urgently. 


We had an excellent article very re- 
| cently in the Review, upon the spbject of 
| Woman’e Mission, Education, ete., from 
the pen of Mr. Fitzhugh, and now add 
an extract from a letter recently received 


by us, from an intelligent lady in Texas, 
upon the same subject: 

“Tam no advocate for ‘ woman’s rights’ 
in the present acceptation of the term, 
but I contend that she is entitled to equal 
advantages of mental culture, and the 
selfishness of man should not withhold 
them from her. What was the object of 
hercreation? Emphatically to be a help- 
meet and companion for man. Her’s is a 
higher destiny than to be merely the 
slave of his caprice, or an instrument of 
pleasure. If her creation was but for his 
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pleasure, then why was she endowed 
with a mind capable of such a high de- 
gree of culture and expansion? Why 
was she endowed with the same attributes 
of thought and feeling? It is because 
the Creator intended her to be his equal— 
his companion—to share his destiny in 
time and eternity. 

I will agree that woman is physically 
man’s inferior. Her physical powers are 
not the same, nor is it necessary that 
they should be. Her true position in life 
does not demand it; though, in spite of 


this inferiority, the selfishness of man in | 


barbarous nations and countries has com- 
pelled her to bear the hardships and 
drudgery of life, while to his lot fell the 
pleasures and comforts. But as the gold- 
en chariot of civilization rolls forward, 
we see woman gradually rising from 
ber degraded position and asserting her 
equality. Her mind is gradually being 
emancipated from the thraldom of igno- 


rance and superstition, and will, ere long, | 


shine out one of the brightest ornaments 
in the crown of our new-born republic. 

I am glad to see that Southerners are 
beginning to feel the importance of cul- 


tivating her mind to a greater extent | 
And | 
I do hope that the superficiality pervad- | 


than has heretofore been attempted. 


ing our Southern female schools will be 


entirely done away with, ‘and that the | 


young female minds of the present gen- 
eration will receive advantages of a ster- 
ling quality, and be cultivated thor- 
oughly and substantially. When we 
have thoroughly educated mothers, we 
may reasonably hope that, in future, our 
country may be governed by men of ster- 
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| exchanges very favorable notices of two 
| new processes for “tanning leather’”’—or 
| rather, we should say, for tanning hides 
and skins, leather being the result of the 
| tanning process. The 
| speaks of a new process of tanning in- 
| vented by Mr. Boothby, of the firm of 
| Boothby, Savage & Co., of that city, 
in existence 


Savannah News 


whose tannery has been 
about eight months. By their patent 
process they are enabled to tan and finish 
leather, from the lime, in from fifteen to 


sixty days, according to the size and 
weight of the skins. The News says: 

“Tn their vats and in the process of fin- 
ishing, we saw sole and harness leather, 
kip, calf, sheep, goat and aligator skins. 
| The finished calf skins, sheep skins, and 
| other upper leather submitted to our in- 
| spection, appeared to be well and thor- 
| oughly tanned, being remarkably smooth, 
| soft and pliable. Shoemakers who have 
| made up the leather, speak very favora- 
bly of it; and, as far as an opportunity 
has been afforded here to test its wearing 
qualities, it has proved very satisfactory. 

The new process of tanning, besides 
| being very quick and economical, is very 
simple in its operation. The cost of put- 
| itng a tannery in operation is much less 
‘than is required by the old system, and 
| the process is so simple that, with a lit- 
| tle instruction in tanning and dressing 
| leather, plantation hands could carry on 
| a tannery in all departments, and pro- 
| duce good leather. 





ling qualities. For where is the true| Mr. Isaac Bierfield, of Newbury Court- 
mother who does not delight in improv- | house, South Carolina, has also invented 
ing and cultivating the minds of her|a new process of tanning, viz: with a 
offspring to the extent of her power? It! weed called the ‘dog fennel,’ for which 
is intterent in her nature; it is one of the | he has obtained a patent. He claims 
first attributes of motherhood. I am a/| that hecan ‘tan and make better leather, 
woman, and deplore the false opinions in one-third less time, with one-third the 
that have so long kept us in the back- | bark, and save from thirty to forty per 
ground, and refused us the training of | cent.’ He sent to the editor of the Sa- 
mind that is actually requisite for the | vannah Republican a piece of calf skin 
mothers of the human family. | tanned by this process in twenty days.” 

It is strange, passing strange, that so 
many centuries have elapsed and woman 
has made no effort to assume her true 
position in the creation, unless it can be 
summed up in the following words of the 
prisoner of Chillon: 





We are indebted to the publishers, 
Messrs. West & Johnston, of Richmond, 
for a copy of the work which they have 
recently issued from the pen of T. W. 
| MeMahon, Esq., entitled “Cause and 
| Contrast—an Essay on the American 


* My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are; even I Crisis.” 

Regained my freedom with a sigh.’’ VEIOI. 

pmpasintinital We consider this to be one of the most 

Tae Leatuer TRADE—IMPROVEMENT | valuable contributions to the literature 


ix TanyinG.—We find in our Southern | of the times, and shall not fail in our 
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next to draw very copiously upon it. | 
The author has studied his subject care- | 
fully and intelligently, and has traced | 
out the causes, with master hand, which 
underlie the present great revolution. His 
work deserves a place in every family. 


The liberal spirit evinced by Messrs. 
West & Johnston, is deserving of all | 
praise. They have already published 
many valuable works applicable to the | 
times, and have others of equal merit | 
ready for the press. 


Thanks to the Hon. John H. Reagan, 
Postmaster-General, for a copy of his | 
annual report—an elaborate pamphlet— 
which will furnish some interesting ma- 
terial for our next. 


| 


in regard to a natural curiosity ‘to be | 


hanks, also, for some interesting notes 


found in Missouri, connected with some | 
Indian antiquities, which are sent to us | 
by a soldier from the camp at Cross Wil- | 
lows, which will be referred to in the next | 
issue of the Review. 


Having completed the duties entrusted | 
to his charge at Richmond, connected 
with the produce loan, the editor of the | 
Review has resumed his residence at New | 
Orleans, where he will establish an office | 
under the appointment of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the collection of sub- | 
scriptions to the loan as they become due, | 
and the delivery of certificates and bonds. | 
Many of these subscriptions are indepen- | 
dent of the blockade, though the largest 
part are subject to its contingencies. 
The appointment embraces all of the 
payments which are to be made at New 
Orleans from any of the States, and in- 
cludes also all amounts due in any part of 
Louisiana or Mississippi, other than such | 
as are made payable at Memphis or Mo- 
bile. Subordinate agencies will shortly 
be appointed in appropriate localities. 
The instructions of the Treasury depart- 
ment are as follows : 

“ The following instructions are issued 


? 7 
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for the guidance and direction of the 
agents for collecting subscriptions to the 
produce loan: 


1. The general agents will immediately 
on receipt of the lists of subscriptions 
from the Register of the Treasury, ap- 


| point a subordinate agent at each place 
|in the State in which he is appointed, 


where subscriptions are to be paid (other 
than the place of his own residence), and 


| shall report the same for the approval of 


the Secretary of the Treasury, and shall 
furnish such agent with lists of the sub- 


| scriptions payable at such place. 


2. At the time appointed for the sale of 
any produce, or whenever such sale shall 
take place, the agent shall apply fer the 
proceeds due under the subscription, and 
may receive the same in coin, treasury 
notes, or approved foreign bills of ex- 
change drawn against the sale, and taken 
at the current market rate; and for the 
said proceeds, shall deliver to the sub- 
scriber a receipt exchangeable for bonds 
or stock, to be issued under the Act of 
August, 1861, for such period beyond five 
years as the subscriber may select; and 
if the particular period shall have been 
exhausted, the nearest remaining will be 
furnished instead. 


3. Each sub-agent will report and pay 
weekly to the general agent of his divis- 


| ion, or to such assistant treasurer or de- 


positary as he may direct, all moneys 
collected. ; 

4. The general agents will report 
weekly to the Secretary of the Treasury; 


| and at same intervals, deposit all moneys 


received with the nearest assistant treas. 
urer or depositary. 

5. The general agents will receive from 
the treasurer the bonds or certificates of 
stock called for by the receipts, and will, 
with the aid of their sub-agepts, be the 
medium to exchange the same with the 
holders of the receipts. 

6. All agents shall have authority to 
receive additional subscriptions, and are 
earnestly requested to take all measures 
in their power to procure the same; and 
they will be furnished with blank sub- 
scription lists for that purpose. 

7. Whenever a proposal is made to sub- 
scribe army supplies in kind, the agent to 
whom it is made shall report the same to 
the nearest quartermaster or commissary, 
and upon a certificate of the value as ad- 
justed by such officer, and that the article 
has been received, the said agent shall 
issue a receipt for the amount so certi- 
fied, and report the same to his principal 
or to this department.” 


” 
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The Review will, we hope, be issued | Still here are the homes of the free and the 


regularly during the war, either monthly 
or, if necessary, bi-monthly. The editor 
will remit no exertion to secure the 
former, and his residence at New Or- 
leans will be very favorable. The duties 
of public office will not be such as to 
interfere with those of the Review. He 
will be found at his old quarters on Camp 
street. Subscribers will please remit to 
him at that point, or instruct their mer- 
chants to make payment. The times are 
certainly “out of joint,” but he will still 
hope for a large and liberal offering from 
the planting community. The small 
amount of the subscription will be missed 
by few. Those who have failed to re- 
ceive numbers will please give notice of 
the fact. The office at Charleston, under 
B. F. De Bow, will be continued as here- 
tofore. 





It pleases us to receive the occasional 
contributions of our young Southern 
muse, and especially where the strains 
are those of “fair woman.” Wereceived 
the following by mail: 

Rion Haun, Va. 

I send you the enclosed little poem— 
a tribute of affection to my native State. 
However imperfect, it comes from the 
heart at least, and if you deem it worthy 
of a place in the Review, I would gladly 
raise my feeble voice along with the 
many which have passed such beautiful 
and patriotic encomiums upon our “Sunny 
South.” 


Virginia, Virginia, with skies ever blue. 
Virginia, Virginia, with skies ever blue, 


And moyntains that rival the Heaven’s own 
hue; 


And streamlets of crystal that laughingly flow | 


Through the forest’s dark shade, and rich valleys 
below. 


I love thy high mountains, and fresh flowing 
streams, 

None fairer e’er waken’d a poet’s wild dreams. 

Thy flowering meadows in dew sparkling sheen, 

With hamlets haif hid in their bosoms of green; 


The village, with spires pointing up to the sky, 

And old grave-yards where our forefathers lie. 

0! mother of heroes and sages sublime, 

Thy name is renowned on the roll-book of 
Time! 


And here in this loveliest spot ’neath the sun, 
Where nature in lavish profusion hath strewn 
The treasures of air, and the treasures of earth, 
Here beauty and wit and refinement have birth. 


brave 


, 
The sons of those sires who cross’d the wide 
wave, 
By priestcraft o’erridden, by monarchs op- 
press'd, 


When liberty rose—a lone star—in the West. 


Oh! never shall despots pollute thy green 


shore ! 
Tho’ darkly the red wing of battle sweep o’er ; 
Thy motto of old. is thy motto to-day— 
Sic semper tyrannis, for aye and for aye! 


Dear old dominion of the fearless and fair, 

Where bright is the sunshine, and balmy the 
air, 

Thy chivalrous children by land and by sea, 

Turn ever with loyal devotion to thee. 


Then tell me no more of Cashmerian vales, 

Of the incense of Araby’s spice-laden gales, 

Of Iberian streams where Sierras look down, 

Of the dark, flowing Danube, or “arrowy 
Rhone ;” 


| But give me the beautiful valley that lies 

| All mantled in green, ’neath Virginia’s soft 
skies. 

Where thro’ the soft mountains the wild rivers 
roar, 

Potomac majestic, and clear Shenandoah. 


| 0! match me my own sparkling stream of the 
stars* 

Ye waters whose beauty the artist allures,— 

Old Virginia’s blue mounts and broad rivers for 
me, 

Where nature is lovely, and man is still frée. 


EGLANTINE. 
Jefferson City, Va. 


* Shenandoah, in the Indian tongue, signifies 
“Daughter of the stars.” 


There is little to be added to what was 
said in our last in regard to the Progress 
of the War. 

The enemy having made a degrading 
surrender to the British lion, and pros- 
trated themselves in the dust with his 
first roar over the Mason and Slidell ar- 
rest, are now actively at work in “quell- 
ing the rebellion,” in which they still 
promise themselves easy times. It is 
thought that, wind and weather permit- 
ting, they will shortly make an assault 
from the Potomac, and simultaneously 
move ‘with the Burnside expedition, 
which is now on the North Carolina 
coast, against Raleigh and Richmond. 
Their plans are certainly vast, and every 
resource of the Confederacy must now 
be brought into play. With a full con- 





fidence in the justice of our cause, and 
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the valor of our men, we stand ready to 
welcome the vandals at every point, and 
maintain and perpetuate our liberties. 


Mrs. C. M. Jordan, of Lynchburg, 
Va., encloses us a copy of two patriotic 
odes, composed by her in honor of 
the victory at Manassas. The fol- 
lowing extract will show the spirit 
and fire which glow in them, and 
which distinguish our Southern wo- 
men everywhere : 


* The day is our’s, alas! we pause, in tears we 
pause to tell, 

A wail was heard in heaven when the gallant 
Bartow fell.— 

The wail of fearless men-in-arms, by dauntless 
courage led, 

The wail of struggling Freedom for a noble 
champion dead. 


“And lo! among the fallen, in our honored 
ranks we see 

The noble forms of Bradford, Irvine, Johnson, 
Fisher, Bee; 

Green wave the turf above them, honored be 
the mantling sod 

Which now hides the mortal caskets of the 
spirits gone to God. 


“ A blessing to their memory, a tear upon their 
graves, 

Where shines the Southern Cross. and where 
the sweet Magnolia waves; 

We will tell it to our children, how they fought 
and how they died— 

With their swords wnsheathed for victory, 
gleaming high above each side .” 


The Treasury Department has issued a 
circular to the Commissioners appointed 
to take subscriptions to the Confederate 
loan, which opens a new and desirable 


scheme of finance. Persons having 


money at their disposal, will be enabled 
to make the most advantageous invest- 
ments, as will be perceived by a careful 
perusal of the circular: 


“Treasury notes have now become a 
received and general circulation. Any 
holder of $500 of such notes may receive 
an interest of six per cent. upon them, 
by depositing them with any Assistant 
Treasurer or Depositary of the Confeder- 
ate Government. These officers are to be 
found at Richmond, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, Gal- 
veston, Memphis and Nashville. Upon 


making the deposit, a certificate for the 
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same will be issued, bearing interest at 
the rate of six per cent. per annum, and 


| re-exchangeable, at the will of the holder, 


for Treasury notes. It will be perceived 
that this arrangement is equivalent to a 


| deposit on call, upon which six per cent. 


interest may be had. 

I would, also, request you to bring to 
the notice of capitalists that Treasury 
notes may, at any time, be exchanged for 
bonds or registered stock of the Con- 
federate States, bearing an interest of 
eight per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually—the said bonds or stock to be 
payable at any period between three 
years and eighteen years, at the pleasure 
of the holder of the notes. The ex- 
change can be made by depositing the 
notes with any of the above-named 
officers of the Government, or with any 
of the Commissioners who have hereto- 
fore acted in receiving money for the 
Confederate loan. 


On our route from Richmond to New 
Orleans we paused to shake hands with 
old associates at Charleston, and to sur- 
vey the scene of the late conflagration. 
The spectacle is heart-rending, indeed, 
but we are glad to say that the extent of 
the mischief falls very far short of what 
is believed in other quarters. But little 
individuul distress exists, and the hearts 
of the people are still erect and defiant. 
They can and will endure any and all 
things except the Yankees, and these 
they are prepared for at every point. 
The word is “let them come, and speed- 
ily.” We examined the fortifications, and 
talked with prominent citizens. But one 
sentiment exists, and that is 
death.” No one doubts of the success of 
our arms in any encounter that may 
happen, and South Carolina will make 
her brilliant mark upon the pages of the 
war. As worthy of record, we preserve 
the message of President Davis in re- 
gard to the fire, though he erroneously 
considers the larger portion of the city 


“war to the 


in ashes. But a sixth of the city is 

involved. 

“To the Congress of the Confederate 
States : 


GentLemMEN—The calamity which has 
laid in ashes the larger portion of the 
City of Charleston, calls for our sympa- 
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thies, and seeme to justify the offer of aid | 
in the manner hereinafter suggested. 

The State of South Carolina will, no 

doubt, assist Charleston in her hour of 
need ; but as her resources are now taxed 

to the utmost in resisting the invasion of 
her soil, the prompt intervention of this 

Government may not be deemed unsuit- | 
able to the occasion. The State of South 

Carolina, in common with other States, 

have made a liberal advancement on 

account of the war, and this Govern- 

ment is unquestionably largely her debtor, 

and, with the existing pressure upon her 

resources, it is probable her desire to aid 

the suffering City of Charleston may be 

restrained by other demands upon her 

available means. Under such circum- 

stances, we may exhibit our sympathy 

with her people by an offer to place 

at the control of the legislature of the 

State, now in session, a portion of the 

sum we owe her. The magnitude of her 

calamities affords good reason for making 

an exception in her favor, and the prompt- 

ness of your action will manifest in the 

most appropriate manner the sincerity of 
our regard for the people of that gallant 

State, and our entire sympathy in all that 

concerns them. I recommend, therefore, 

that Congress make an appropriation of 
such an amount as may be deemed suffi- 

cient for the purpose proposed, to be 
placed at the control of the authorities 

of the State of South Carolina. 

(Signed) Jerrerson Davis.” 


We extract the following from a letter 
recently received by us from an intelli- 
gent friend in Alabama, touching the 
question of a Confederate navy: 


“T never favored an embargo, except 
to give notice to foreign nations of the | 
patriotism of our people by giving it ex- | 
pression in the form of law. For that 
purpose, it is now too late. In regard to 
Mr. Jefferson’s embargo, Mr. Calhoun 
unquestionably took the correct view. 
The policy then was to force the Yankees 
to be patriotic. It seems that, really, we 
have no declared policy in regard to our 
staples. Why not, then, let English cap- | 
italists put their sterling bills of ex-,| 
ehange upon the cotton of the produce 
loan, and with the proceeds get a navy 
by purchasing steel clad steamships. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the im- 
portance of a navy to us. The brave 
Ingraham, Tatnal, Semmes, and others, 
would then soon give us an unfettered | 
commerce, and what is vitally important, | 
we could then have a sound currency. | 
Anything to answer as a currency, you | 
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know, must be convertible into coin- 
These, then, are the objects obtained, to 
wit: first, a navy ; second, our staples 
would find an outlet to market, and thus 
we would obtain specie, and so our Con- 
federate notes and bonds could be con- 
vertible into coin; and thus we should 
have a sound currency and an unfettered 
commerce; and if to these we have the 
wisddm to adopt pure free trade prin- 
ciples, we might exclaim, in the language 
of old Simeon: “now Lord lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace.” If it cost 
us the value of a cotton crop, we must 
have anavy. With that, we could fight 
the Yankees conveniently for fifty years 
without impeding the great cause of com- 
merce and civilization, and to the Con- 
federate States alone would belong the 
glory and renown. 


A friend writes us: 


“Tt is well for railroad companies to 
look tothe future supply of car-springs. 
The present equipment, in rolling stock, 
must, in a few years, greatly deteriorate. 
We have an abundance of wood and iron 
in the Confederacy ; but to make cars, we 
must bave steel or rubber for springs; 
snch is the dictum of railroad men. One 
of two things must soon take place. 
Either we must learn to make and use 


| cars without springs—which can be done 
| by running trains at slow speed—or some 
| substitute must 


be found for springs. 
Steel is not made’in the South, but at 
one place—at the Tredegar works—and 
that production is now suspended for 
want of crucibles. India rubber is a 


| foreign production, entirely. Car-springs 


have heretofore been made out of these 
two articles. The Tredegar works must 
get crucibles, if possible, and make steel; 
or something else must be discovered. 

As this is a subject not only vital to 
railroads, but, also, to the Government 
and the people, why do not the railroad 
companies offer a large reward to the 
inventive geniuses of the country to sup- 
ply the want? Would it not be cheap at 
a cost of five or ten thousand dollars ? 


The following Act in relation to re-en- 
listments and bounties to soldiers, adopted 
recently in Congress, is of such general 
interest that we lay it before our readers : 
An Act providing for the granting of 

bounty and furloughs to privates and 

noncommissioned officers in the Provis- 
ional Army. 

Sec. 1. The Congress of the Confederate 
States of America do enact, That a bounty 
of fifty dollars be, and the same is hereby 
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granted to all privates, musicians and 
noncommissioned officers in the Provis- 
ional Army who shall serve continuously 
for three years, or for the war, to be paid 
at the following times, to wit: To all 
now in the service for twelve months, to 
be paid at the time of volunteering or 
enlisting for the next two ensuing years 
subsequent to the expiration of their 
present term of service. To all now in 
the service for three years, or for the 
war, to be paid at the expiration of their 
first year’s service. To all who may 
hereafter volunteer or enlist for three 
years, or for the war, to be paid at the 
time of entry into service. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
furloughs, not exceeding sixty days, with 
transportation home and back, shall be 
granted to all twelve months’ men now 
in service, who shall, prior to the expira- 


tion of their present term of service, vol- | 


unteer or enlist for the next two ensuing 


years subsequent to the expiration of | 
their present term of service, or for three | 


years, or the war; said furloughs to be 
issued at such times and in such numbers 


as the Secretary of War may deem most | 


compatible with the public interest, the 
length of each furlough being regulated 
with reference to the distance of each 
volunteer from his home: Provided, That, 
in lieu of a furlough, the commutation 
value, in money, of the transportation 
herein above granted shall be paid to 
each private, musician or noncommis- 
sioned officer, who may elect to receive it, 
at such time as the furlough itself would 
otherwise be granted. 


Sec. 3. This Act shall apply to all | 


troops who have volunteered or enlisted 
for a term of twelve months or more in 
the service of any State, who are now in 


the service of the said State, and who | 


may hereafter volunteer, or enlist, in the 
service of the Confederates States, under 
the provisions of the present Act. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That 
all troops re-volunteering, or re-enlisting, 
shall, at the expiration of their present 
term of service, have the power to re-or- 
ganize themselves into companies, and 
elect their company officers; and said 
companies shall have the power to or- 
ganize themselves into battalions or regi- 
ments, and elect their field officers; and 
after the first.election, all vacancies shall 
be filled by promotion from the company, 
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| battalion or regiment in which such va- 
| cancies may occur: Provided, That when- 
| ever a vacancy shall occur, whether by 
| promotion or otherwise, in the lowest 
grade of commissioned officers of a com- 
pany, said vacancy shall always be filled 
by election. And, provided further, That 
| in the case of troops which have been 
regularly enlisted into the service of any 
| particular State, prior to the formation 
| of the Confederacy, and which have, by 
| such State, been turned over to the Con- 
| federate Government, the officers shall 
| not be elected, but appointed and pro- 
moted in the same manner, and by the 
| same authority, as they have heretofore 
| been appointed and promoted. 
Approved December 11, 1861. 


We call attention to the following card 
| issued by our friends, the Misses Clop- 
| ton, of Richmond, Va. These ladies are 
the daughters of the late Judge Clopton, 
| and are refugees from Hampton. They 
are highly accomplished and talented, 
and have had much experience in teach- 
ing. They have taken a handsome house 
in Richmond, and have already a flour- 
ishing school. We recommend them to 
the entire Southern public with the ut- 
most confidence, having tested their mer- 
its in our own family : 


Misses CLopton’s Boarpine AND Day 
Scnoot ror Youne Lapies, on FRANK- 
| LIN STREET, BETWEEN TuHirp & Fovurra, 
RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

Terms.—Payable in advance at the 
commencement of each half session.— 
Primary English, $30; Higher English, 
$40; Modern Languages, each —; Latin, 
—; Music, professor’s prices, or $60; use 
of Piano for practising, $10 ; Board— 
Washing extra—$200. Calisthenics, a 
daily exercise. Elocution, Writing and 
Belles Lettres particularly attended to. 
A course of Drawing from models is in- 
cluded in English. The School will open 
on the Ist of October, 1861, and close the 
last of June, 1862. 

Reference.—Mr. J. D. B. DeBow. 

Pupils can remain during the vacation 
at the same rate of board. 


























NEW ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS & GREAT WESTERN 
Hailroad Company. 


LAND DEPARTMENT. 


New Or.veEans, June Ist, 1861. 


THE NEW ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND GREAT WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY, by and in virtue of an Act of the United States 
Congress of the 3d June, 1856, and of an Act of our State Legislature of 
the 11th March, 1857, have become the owners of 705,000 acres of Land, 
free from all incumbrances or mortgages. 

These Lands are included within a strip of thirty miles in width, or 
fifteen miles on each side of the railway line, extending from Algiers, oppo- 
site New Orleans, to the Sabine river, or the eastern boundary of Texas—a 
distance of 258 miles. In the contemplated continuation of this road into 
Texas, it will traverse the most fertile grain region of that State. 

The Lands lying opposite the first 125 miles of the Company’s road, are 
in the rich and heavily timbered alluvial valley of the Mississippi river, on 
Bayou Lafourche, Grand lake, and elsewhere. Between the 125th and 
190th miles, we have a very large amount of fertile and valuable Lands in 
the Attakapas prairies—a region nowhere excelled for beauty, healthfulness 
and fertility of soil. 

Between the 190th mile and the Sabine river, the road traverses the 
moderately hilly and heavily timbered pine woodlands, varied occasionally 
by the rich vallies of the streams. Good water, game, and clear-water brooks 
abounding in fish, are common to this entire locality. The pine woods, in 
quantity and quality, are unsurpassed; and it is believed that the Lands will 
raise cotton profitably. 

Maps and plats can be seen and examined, all information as to the char- 
acter and price of land obtained, applications made, and terms of sale final- 
ly agreed upon, at the Office of the Company’s Land Agent, at Brashear 
city, Parish of St. Mary, La. 

Acts of sale to be passed in New Orleans, at the expense of the purchaser. 

In the absence of the purchaser, a written power of attorney, authorizing 
the agent to sign the Act, and the notes given in payment, and to grant a 
mortgage to secure the notes, will be required. 

The terms of sale are: One-third cash; remainder in notes at one and 
two years, payable at a bank in New Orleans, with eight per megan 7 
annum interest after maturity, with mortgage until final payment; and in 
default, the purchaser to pay five per cent. for attorney’s fees. 

The Company’s Lands are now being examined. As fast as reports are 
made, the price per acre will be fixed on each tract applied for, and the ap- 
plicant duly notified of the same; and he will be required to accept the land, 
at the price designated, within a reasonable time, or, in default, the land 
will be offered for sale to others. The Company reserves to itself the right 
of changing the prices and terms from time to time. 

The Company desire to encourage actual settlers, and will grant priority 
of application to persons who are now in actual occupation and cultivation 
of land; but only a reasonable time will be granted them to apply for and 
purchase, after which it will be sold to any other applicant. 

, WILLIAM G. HEWES, President. 
G. W. R. Bayxey, Land Agent. jan. lyr 











LOUISIANA LANDS, 


— ~~ —-e & oe __—______ 


LAND DEPARTMENT, VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT 
. AND TEXAS RAILROAD, 


The Government titles have been received for 350,000 Acres of Land, which enure to this 
Company under the Act of Congress granting Lands to the State of Louisiana, to aid in the Con- 
struction of Railroads, approved 3d June, 1856. These Lands lie in alternate sections along on 
either side of the Railroad, none of them being more than fifteen miles from it, reaching nearly 
across the State from east to west, in the heart of the Cotton zone. A portion of them are Allu- 
vial Lands, lying east of the Ouachita river, and are among the finest Cotton Lands in the world. 
Those in the vicinity of Bayou Macon, on the west bank, known as the “Bayou Macon Hill 
Lands,” are entirely above overflow, lie well, have a good foundation, and may be relied on for 
something like a Bale of Cotton per Acre. They are rapidly appreciating, and planters are 
beginning to prefer them to the Swamp Lands, which require the protection of levees. West of 
the Ouachita is a pleasant country to live in, well watered and healthy, where the Lands grow 
Wheat and other Grains well, and produce a better yield of Cotton than most of the high Lands 
in the older Cotton-growing States. 


These Lands are now offered for sale, at prices ranging from $5 to $20 per Acre, according to 
quality and location, upon terms of payment to suit purchasers. The Lands are mortgaged to 
secure the payment of the bonds issued by the Company. When sold for cash, the mortgage will 
be cancelled, and a clear title given. When sold on credit, a payment of at least one-fourth part 
of the purchase money will be required at the time of sale, and, for the residue, the purchaser’s 
notes will be taken, running one, two and three years, bearing eight per cent. interest from date, 
secured by a special mortgage in the act of sale, binding the purchaser also to pay five per cent. 
attorney’s fees, in the event it shall be necessary to sue on the notes. When the last payment is 
made, the Company’s bond mortgage will be cancelled, as in the case of a cash sale. 


The sales will be made here at the Company’s Office, in Monroe, and the title passed before a 
Notary Public, at the expense of the purchaser; to which wili be added one dollar to pay for 
cancelling the mortgage; and in case of a credit sale, outside of the parish of Ouachita, twe 
dollars, to pay for recording the mortgage in the parish in which the land is situated. 


If the purchaser cannot be present in person to accept the title, it will be sufficient, in case of 
a cash sale, for him to write a letter to some friend who may be present, requesting him to pay 
the money, and receive the title. But, in case the purchaser wants a credit on the land, he must 
be more particular, and give his agent a regular power of attorney, before a Notary Public, 
authorizing him to purchase and accept the title of the Land, which must be described, and the 
price specified, to make the cash payment, sign the notes, and execute the mortgage to secure 
their payment. 


Agents are employed examining the Lands, and as fast as their returns are made, the price is 
set on every tract which has been applied for, and communicated to the applicant, and a reasona- 
ble time is given for his acceptance. But hereafter, when application shall be made for Lands 
which shall have been examined, the price and terms will be stated for that day, and the Land 
will not be suspended for the benefit of applicants, but we shall be free to vary the price or 
terms, or sell to others who may desire to purchase. 


By the terms of the grant, the Company’s title is perfected 20 miles jn advance of every section 
of 20 miles of finished road; and ten years were given to complete the road. The title of the 
Company is thus, now, perfected to the Land opposite to 40 miles of the road: and another sec- 
tion of 20 miles will soon be added. A failure to complete the road within the time cannat affect 
the title of the Lands sold by the Company, which, at the expiration of the time, namely, on the 
3d day of June, 1866, shall be opposite to any portion of finished road, or opposite to a point 20 
miles in advance of the finished road counting as before, in sections of 20 miles. 


Cc. G. YOUNG, President. 
Monroe, Lowisiana, mar-lyr 

















THOS. B. BODLEY. 


(LATE LANE & BODLEY ) 


No. 85 ST. CHARLES STREET, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


I am now manufacturing in New Orleans the 


CIRCULAR SAW MILL, 


heretofore so widely and favorably known as the “ LANE & BODLEY PATENT.” Also 
WILLIS P. COLEMAN’S PATENT UNDULATORY CORN MILLS, iron and wood frames and 
single and double geared, both for Corn and Wheat. 


STEAM ENGINES, 


OF ALL SIZES, FOR PLANTATION AND MILLING PURPOSES. DRAINING WHEELS 
AND PUMPS. COTTON SCREWS AND COTTON PRESSES. GIN FEEDERS AND COTTON 
SEED CARRIERS, and all descriptions of PLANTATION MACHINERY. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


WOOD-WORKING AND WHEEL MACHINERY 


MADE TO ORDER. 


For detailed descriptions and price lists, address 


THOS. B. BODLEY, 
Dec.-ly. NEW ORLEANS. 


SOUTHERN SHGE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Depot No. 22 St. Charles street, 
FACTORY Nos. 19 AND 21 ST. FERDINAND STREET, NEW ORLEANS, 


ARE NOW MANUFACTURING A SUPERIOR QUALITY OF PUMP, WELT AND 
DOUBLE-SOLED, OAK TANNED, RUSSET SHOES, TO WHICH THEY 
INVITE THE ATTENTION OF “THOSE HAVING TO PUR- 

CHASE THIS ARTICLE. 

These Shoes are branded on the bottoms, “Southern Shoe Factory, New Orleans,” 
and can be obtained only at the Depot of the Company. 
je-ly 





C. FLINT & J. H. JONES, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALERS IN CABINET FURNITURE, 
Chairs, Feathers, Moss and Hair Mattresses, 
CURLED HAIR, 

HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &c., 


5. H, JoNes, | @ & 46 Royal-st., N. Orleans. 


Apl.-1 


GEO. H. ROZET. Secretary. 











CHARLESTON CANDY MANUFACTORY. 


KINSMAN & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


French Contectioncries, Faucy Pores, 
TOYS, &c., WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Candies put up in twenty-five, fifty and one hundred pouna boxes. All orders 
promptly attended to. 


247 King St., rsa tase S. C. 




















_july-ly. 


The Great Southern § ewing iy Plachine, 


H. W. KINSMAN, Agent ror SoutH CAROLINA. 


Sloat’s Elliptic Lock Stitch and Improved SHUTTLE MACHINES, Manufactured by the 
Union Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va. 


THESE MACHINES THE MANUFACTURERS CHALLENGE COMPETITION for both Family 
Sewing and Manufacturing purposes. Those who are in want of Sewing Machines will examine 
these Machines, and remember they are made upon Southern soil. 

They have a claim for Southern patronage, being the only SEWING MACHINE made in 
the Confederate States, with Southern labor, enterprise and capital. 

These Machines are warranted by the Agent, and will be sold at less price than other makes, 
as there is no tariff paid on them. 





G. L. PRATT, Superintendent, 
july-lyr. 249 KING STREET. 


TENTS FOR 'THE ARMY, 


MANUFACTURED FROM 


COTTON DUCK, 
Of every Size, Pattern | and id Weight of Materials. 


HAVERSACKS, SAND BAGS, &C. 


REGIMENTS AND COMPANIES CAN BE SUPPLIED IMMEDIATELY WITH TENTS 
MANUFACTURED BY ‘ 
Ha. ww. KBINSMAN, 
_july-6m._ A ‘Charleston, 8. Cc. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 


OF THE RUINS OF 


FORT SUM TER 


AFTER THE 


BOMBARDMENT! 
ALSO OF FORT MOULTRIE AND THE PRINCIPAL BATTERIES 
ON SULLIVAN’S AND MORRIS ISLANDS ENGAGED IN THE BATTLE. 
All the above views are arrange@ for the 
STEREOSCOPE, 
And for sale at OSBORN & DURBEC’S SOUTHERN STEREOSCOPIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
DEPOT, 223 King Street, s of the big Camera. 
Also numerous STER PIC VIEWS IN SOUTH CAROLINA, including Plantation Scenes 


and Views in Charleston and vicinity. 
Price 25 cents each; from which a liberal deduction will be made to dealers. july-6m. 








































GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC., 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES, OF DIRECT IMPORTATION FROM MOST APPROVED QUARRIES. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF GRANITE AND MARBLE. FOR ALL PURPOSES OF BUILD- 
ING, consisting of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES, for Principal Door and Hall 
Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors. Door Sills and Lintels, Window Sills 
and Lintels, Caps. Cornices and Flag Stones; Gate Posts. Fence and Wall Coping. &c. 

TOMBS, MONUMENTS AND GRAVE STONES, together with all kinds of Marble Work. 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 147 Custom House-st., New Orleans. 


The numerous testimonials of the purity and superior quality of the CAPE LIME, for the pur- 
of Masonry, and PARTICULARLY for Planters’ use in Sugar Making, has induced the proprietor 

of the “CAPE GIRARDEAU MARBLE QUARRIES” to extend and adopt such improvements 
in its production as will insure.a more perfect calcination, and enable him promptly:to supply the 
increasing demand. 

All barrels of this Lime will be stamped “RICHARDS CAPE LIME,” and of a size equal to 
the flour barrel, or three Winchester struck bushels. 

Merchants, Planters and Masons. by addressing the undersigned through their Agent, or the 
Post-office in this city. with satisfactory references, may have the Lime fresh from the Kilns, 
delivered at any designated landing on the river above, or in the city of New Orleans. apl.-lyr. 


cL» GET YOUR SHIRTS IN NBW ORLBANS, ATS, N. MOODY'S, 


COR. OF CANAL AND ROYAL STS. 

6 EXCELLENT SHIRTS FOR "$6, beautifully sewed. and Buttons warranted never to come off. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. in any style. from $20 to $100 per dozen—a perfect fit guaranteed. 

IMPORTER OF GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. ENGLISH HOSIERY, JOUVIN’S 

KID GLOVES. AND LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 

6 FINE UNDERKSHIRTS FOR $1.50. 

6 FINE DRAWERS FOR $2.50. 

6 FINE ENGLISH SOCKS FOR $1. 

6 FINE LINEN. HANDKERCHIEFS, READY HEMMED, FOR $1.50. 
BLACK SILK CRAVATS, 40c. each. 

10 SHIRT COLLARS FOR 30c., and every article for the Gentleman’s Toilet, equally cheap. 


New Goods by every steamer. 
Manufactory, No. 262 Broadway, New York. 





apl.-ly 


f BURGER & BROTHER, 
(LATE BURGER & BOYLE,) . 


Great Southern Steam Saw Manufactory, 
OORNER OF BIRD AND TENTHLSTS., RICHMOND, VA., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF SAWS IN THE UNITED STATES WHO GIVE A FULL 
WARRANTEE ON THEIR WORK. 


CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 


From 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every variety of Saws, sold at Northern Prices. 
Circulars sent by mail when requested. 


BURGER & BROTHER, Richmond, Va. 


C. F. JACKSON, 


SOUTHERN CLOTHING HOUSE, 


199 KING STREET, CHARLESTON. 


CLOTHING FOR GENTS, YOUTHS AND SERVANTS, 
Of all styles and qualities. Also, a fine stock of 


, GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
My Stock is manufactured in Charleston, and most of it out of Southern goods. 


Cc. F. JACKSON, 
july-1 yr 199 KING STREET. 
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Bensamin F. Evans Harvey Cogsweit 
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AND 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Nos. 3 Broad & 103 East Bay Streets, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


a&@ All kinds of Printing, Wood Engraving, Lithographing and Blank 
e.tf. Books, neatly executed to order. 
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$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY. 


Now in store and reudy for hi ry at the shortest notice, comprising, 


vee 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES ! 
; With their Bo and Chimneys. 


TWENTY FIVE SAW MILLS! 





.. INCLUDING 
Single and Double Cireular Mills, with both ‘ron 
and Wooden Frames, of. and Stearn’s 
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FIFTY STRAUB’S TRON FRAME CORN AND. FLOUR MILLS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL’S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
in diameter by 12 feet long. 
One thousand feet of Turned and. Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
‘ with corr-sponding Pillows, Bl Hiriges, Couplings and Pulleys, from 
12 to 60 inches in Siametek and 12 inch face. 
TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 
SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to Pe inches in diameter. 
SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 
For sale on the most favorable terms. 


S. H. GILMAN, ' 70 Gravier St., New Orleans. 
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HOARD & SON’S 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


PSO 


Now in store and ready for delivery, RIGHTY of their celebrated Engines, of 
the following sizes: 


8} inches diameter of cylinder: , 8} inches diameter of ey linder. 
“ 4s “ ; 9 
6s “ is | 10 éé 6s «cs 

7 ‘ec “ +¢ ‘ 12 “ec sé iT; 


8 4“ = “ 
And from 8 to 24 inches stroke, and isting from 1} to 25 horse power, with 
Chimney, Blowers, and Water Pipe complete. This is the only Steara Engine 
made which has a Boiler perfectly accessible in all its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a ie a be evidence of its superior merits and popu 
larity is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with a copptently increasing demand. For sale by 


8. H. GILMAN, 70 Gravier St., New Orleans. 
Also Sistibnary Engines, ‘with Double-flue Boilers, of various sizes, and 
Page’s Circular Saw Mills corstantly in store. aph- Ty. 














PROSPHRTO § OF DE ; BOW'S REVIEW. 
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ADAPTED PRIMARILY TO THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, shied 
STATISTICS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


Published Monthly in New Orleans and Charleston, 


TERMS, $5 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
POSTAGE QUARTERLY, IN ADVANCE, 12}; CENTS. 
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‘NOTICE. To ‘SUBSCRIBERS. AND POSTMASTERS. 


Sunscnisers.—If our aremeseners will follow a few plain rules accounts between us will 
be a better kept than forme 


1. Note the receipts on the Soe norer. and if your name doe¥ not —— in two the pafment 
n 


payment, inform the office at New-Orleans or Charleston, of the faet, and how the 
was made. Notify the office when a number has failed to come to hand. 
2. Remit without ey for agent, to either ¢ffice, Charleston or New Orleans, a8 moxt 
covenient. Register etters. When you pay an agent, be sure that his creflentials are 
right. Whenater Diaeticatis, remit by eneck on any bank, or upon merchants or citiés or 
%._ If you write, give the namé of the office to which your Re Review is Boot and if you dis- 
continue, * eve the notice of three months, which is required, and payer ot arrearages. Shonid 
numbers afterwards come to hand, see that they are returned by the next: — 


fo. Postwastens.—The moment a Review is refused at your office, give notice as the 1aw 
ney or return the number with explanations. This is earhestly requested frem all. 


PP tp sate travelling agents are: James Derrine, E. W. Wiiey, C. W. Janes, with. those acting 


= Sets of the Review, or Numbers and Volumes for the several 8, be had 
at the Offers. of fi years, may 


PAYMENTS. SINCE FIRST JANUARY, 1862. 


Aca 7 > December, 1861—W. L. Waller. To January, 1862—Manassas (lub. To Jan- 
J.Cocheron. To July, 1862—J. G. L. ney, J. 8. MeCally. 
—To December, 1862—J. T. Thomas, James B. Bailey, James H. eas) 8. W. 


r. 
pg July, 1868—J. M. Reynolds, $20. To January, 1862—Frank Rese 
$10. 


Stoval " December, 1862—A.L.Alexander.. To July, 1862--G. B.C romings... 
Sa . M. Tison. To July, 1861—Seaborn Jones, $10. To October, 2 ohp R. 
ims, $20. 


Louisiana.—To December, 1862—J. D. Catlin. A. teres 48 To July, 1862—Brander & Her- 
bert, Misaruar ts & Ricarby, Hewitt, Norton & Co. J. L. & E. L. Levy, George Uj 
Mi ‘To March, 1862—H. A. Pope. To ponenes poe--Be Tesiee Blair, ms Whit- 
field, fille & Whitfield. To January, 1863—N. Bar 

M “Tv October, 1862—H. E. Colton, B. F. Marable. To ble. Po May, 1862—Majar Major J. 
Caldwell, $15: March, 1862—State Library. To Janua rrett. 


—To December, 1862—Fisher & Agnew, "Sohn Rit R. erent ban Te ¢July, 1002" > 


South Caroiina 
A: W. Me A Tir. M. E. Carriere, T. Farr Capers, J. & J.D. Kirkpatrick. D; r: H.R. 
der, T. H. Croft, P. Woodward, Wm. Matthessén, C. P. : Aimar, R. P. at John A.  F 
$1 a Pater 1863—T. P. Alien, Miss C. M. Bellinger. 8. D. Goodlet, H. 
Dick ays 8. Reynoids, Wiison Sanders, Rh. J. Gage, Miss 2. T. Drayton. To ‘ime 
W w & Walker. Gol. William Whaley. 8. Y. Tupper. Dr. "BB. Poctinite. To Mare 
Page ‘Charles Macbeth. To October, 1862—J. Starke Sims. \ To May, 1862—John Wenaell T. 
P. Lids, E. W. Charles, $15. 
—To January. 1862—R. V. Richardson. $15. To Mag, 300 Dr. J.D. Winston. To 
ber, 1862—W. D. Fullton. To January, 1863-—-John L. Hopkins, Miss Gerald MoCal- 
R. Neilson, Reuben 8. Davis. 
eee To Jannary, 1863—B, A. Bho pheetTae To July, 1862—Gen. T. N. Waul, 
—To January, 1863—Judge A. Hopkins, H. C. Dallam, $10; C): ristian ro 
Sh oes hy ag ‘0 October, 1862—Robert.A W.T. Joinés. .To Jiu 4 
R. Edwards, Hon. T. 8. Bocock, A. N. Walker, James feh $ e 
Se Bid: 8M. Wilson, $10; W. M. Tait. ToA 1, 


cB, be Wi uary. 1862—Chesapeake ; 
mi witloce 15. “Te October, #61 ‘a 
Lad Newton, Dove & Co. To September; 1869—Dr. 
brietiam Acoseiation. 
“5S ‘To January, 1862—Judge 8. Folsom, $1 
He Clark, $10; 3D Ghi ae Eni, $0 Ch pman, $10 $10; Geo Oates, 
Clar 0; Ghiselen, Jz., $8; n a 0; e A. 
sib: White, Phister & (Co. 3; 8. H. Goetzel & Co., $4.50; J. B: Morey, $4.50 be 
Ad¢ertisements.—C. F. Jackson, $12.50. 
Industrial Resources. —Judge S. Folsom, $8. 








. onto December, 1862— 
Mi. Tucker. To January, 
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